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Same props—new play 


Ir’s a hat. Chic... smart... “darling.” The 
materials are the same old stuffs—straw, felt or silk. 
Why then do women gaze at it so longingly... 
want it... buy it? ZJt’s a new idea. 

It’s a motor-car. It has chassis, body, and all 
the regular running gear. But what makes crowds 
stand around it at the curb... run after it? It’s 
a new idea. 

It’s a watch chain, made by the R. F. Simmons 
Company, of Attleboro, Mass. It’s made of gold. 
But there’s something about.-this Simmons Chain 
that immediately lures thousands of men. What? 
Big, manly links, and an enticing name, “The Bond- 
street.” A new idea. 

It’s an advertisement. It consists of type and 
illustration. Yet it stands out on the page, plant- 
ing the seed of desire in the minds of millions. Why? 

Like the milliner, the automotive engi- 
neer and our client, Advertising Head- 
quarters uses the tools and materials of 
its craft. Imagination, however, fashions 

words, brush strokes and type into 
fresh appeals year after year. 
Genius is an_ ever-blooming 
plant that knows but one blight 
—self-satisfaction. 
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Here is a clipping from the London Daily 
Mail. It describes the results of one adver- 
tisement which appeared in that paper. 
This advertisement, based upon the Inter- 
rupting Idea principle, was the first of a 
Series prepared for the McCall Company 
by the Federal Advertising Agency, Incor- 
porated, of 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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No. 8 


The Space Buyer Shows His 
Yardsticks 


There Are Five of Them, and What He Buys Must Often Be Sold Again 


By Duane D. Jones 


Of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles 


HEN I first sat down at a 

space buyer’s desk, it was 
with a selling background of my 
own. I had been a salesman in 
the hard field of investment securi- 
ties. So I had a definite slant to- 
ward the salesman, a willingness 
to hear him, a desire honestly to 
learn what he had to teach, and 
appraise what he had to sell. 
That sympathy has not been 


dulled, although for months I re- 
ceived as many as twenty sales- 
men daily. But I often wish that 
I had the vast amount of money 
that is spent by publishers in mis- 


directed sales effort. To help 
them give better direction to this 
expenditure, I shall tell what 
space buying taught me, and ex- 
plain several yardsticks by which 
I learned to buy, and how they 
may be applied to the sales end 
of this traffic. 

The space salesman most im- 
portant to me was the fellow rep- 
resenting daily newspapers, There 
are more newspapers than other 
mediums. In making up an 
“audience” for given advertising 
purposes, the fitting together of 
newspapers suitable for the specif- 
= irpose, is often an intricate 
jo 

He was nearly a hundred per- 
cent “Me and mine” proposition. 
His paper had just installed a 
new press, or stands first in some 
specialty like “Found—dogs,” or 
his town beat the State in bank 
clearings last month. All of which 
might be useful facts to me, as a 


purchaser, if fitted into its proper 
place. 

It never occurred to the sales- 
man to regard me as a merchant, 
buying something which I had to 
sell again. Yet such I was, and 
am. For the space buyer, ac- 
count_executive, and other execu- 
tives making up the list, or au- 
dience, must often sell it in turn 
to the advertiser. 

To speak of the space buyer as 
a creative artist brings a gentle 
smile of skepticism. Such terms 
are reserved for the copy writer 
and account executive, The space 
buyer is merely overhead. Yet I 
have seen advertising defeated in 
purpose by badly chosen mediums, 
substituted against the space buy- 
er’s protests, and as long as news- 
papers have characteristics that 
make them appeal to different 
groups of people in each com- 
munity, so long will their selec- 
tion for a given purpose be partly 
a creative job. 

When I was a security sales- 
man, I carried descriptive cir- 
culars, giving the essential facts 
about the investments I offered, 
and my house distributed similar 
circulars by mail. Some of my 
customers put these circulars 
away, for future consultation, but 
not many. You can tell the aver- 
age salesman in any line that there 
is one business in which every 
scrap of printed information con- 
cerning what the seller has to of- 
fer is carefully preserved by the 
buyer for future reference, but I 
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cannot promise that he will be- 
lieve it. 

Yet it is so with the space buyer. 
Every morning his mail brings 
circulars, pamphlets, cards, broad- 
sides and other pieces of adver- 
tising from publishers. He hasn’t 
time to read them then, but they 
will be needed in his work later 
on. So a girl files them away. 
And the pity is, that the facts he 
wants are often missing, or buried 
in irrelevant assertions. Nine- 
tenths of the material sent out by 
publishers seems to be designed to 
attract attention at the time when 
the space buyer’s attention is con- 
centrated on other things, and 
cannot be diverted. 

And when the publisher does get 
the space buyer’s attention, he 
says little to affect the decision, 
because he does not understand 
the yardsticks by which the values 
he offers are measured by the buy- 
er. “Me and mine” again. 

Publishers’ advertising in Print- 
ERS’ INK gets more attention. This 
is the advertising man’s technical 
journal. Agency men read it for 
articles and news bearing on their 
particular work. Advertisements 
that furnish data helpful in their 
work take rank with articles in 
practical interest. But the gen- 
eral arrangement of data presented 
by the publisher in Printers’ INK 
is often open to criticism, and such 
advertising would carry greater 
weight if it followed the yard- 
sticks which I have devised for 
my own convenience. 

There are five of these yard- 
sticks. 

Ultimately, the necessary in- 
formation about mediums will be 
standardized on some such yard- 
sticks, I believe, just as the facts 
about circulation have been sys- 
tematized in the standard rate 
card. These yardsticks are: 


1. Circulation. 

2. Prestige. 

3. Lineage. 

4. Merchandising co-operation. 
5. Market data. 


While a campaign is being pre- 
pared, the account executive is 
deaf to suggestions as to mediums, 
and the space buyer has not yet 
been given orders to purchase 
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space. The commodity is being 
studied, the appeal decided, the 
copy written, the auxiliary work 
planned. Not until these details 
have been finished is it possible 
to select the audience or list oj 
mediums. But when the tim 
comes for that, the space buyer 
is as keenly interested in studying 
mediums as was the account 
executive in analyzing the ad. 
vertiser’s business. 

The first yardstick applied is 
circulation. This includes milline 
and card rates. The standard rate 
card tells about that in terms oj 
quantity—how much there is of it, 
and what it costs. The space 
buyer wants to know about quality 
and character, too, What class of 
people read the publication—men 
or women, bankers or flappers? 
Where is the buying power of its 
community located, and how does 
it cover the city, suburbs, rural 
territory ? 


SOME OF THE THINGS THAT HELP 
TO BUILD PRESTIGE 


“Prestige” includes a different 
group of characteristics—every- 
thing pertaining to the kind of 
people who read the publication 
If the paper has just bought a 
new press, that fact is pertinent 
to prestige, because it may mean 
that the sheet will be better 
printed. The paper itself tells a 
good deal to the space buyer. Ii 
the home edition has a good first 
page, free of murders, sexy di- 
vorces and sensational heads, that 
indicates a paper read by the 
whole family. The noisy street 
editions sold on headlines are dif- 
ferent. Why do men read it— 
is there a strong financial page’ 
What kind of men—are sports 
more prominent than business? 
Why do women read—is there 
a strong household page, and are 
the readers housewives, or flap- 
pers? s 

“Lineage” indicates lines of i- 
terest in the audience. Here 1 
where the space buyer will con- 
sider that gain in “Dogs— 
Found” advertising the salesman 
is eager to tell him about. For 
if people find their lost dogs 
through this newspaper, it i 
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Turn down the corners 
of these pages 


Turn down the corners of these pages 
in the June McCall's, This will facili- 


tate a review of the advertisements 
prepared by The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany for its clients, exemplifying the * 
idea of ‘‘no agency style, but an 
agency standard”’. 


Page 43 Del Monte Peaches 
Page 68 Twenty Mule Team Borax 
Page 78 Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Page 86 Perfection Oil Cook 
Stoves and Ovens 


Page 94 Nujol 
Page 95 Zonite 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND “1 {2 : SEATTLE DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES A> MONTREAL TORONTO 
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dicates that it is read by a spe- 
cially interested audience, dog 
fanciers, or dog robbers, or what 
you will. Advertisers do not stay 
in a publication unless they get 
results. So every indication of 
special advertising is valuable to 
the space buyer in making up au- 
diences for a given campaign, He 
appreciates facts, not arguments. 
Sometimes the salesman, in his 
eagerness, would prove to him 
that the publication under con- 
sideration is a strong flapper 
medium with a marvelous follow- 
ing of solid business men, or that 
flappers simply cannot keep away 
from the conservative financial 
articles of a publication with select 
circulation among the wealthiest 
families. 

“Merchandising co-operation” 
means all those things the pub- 
lisher is willing to do for the ad- 
vertiser apart from selling space. 
This is a field in which many 
publishers have gone too far—or 
at least far enough. Will the 
publisher send out men to place a 
window card in every drug store 
when the “In-Flew-Enza” cam- 
paign starts? Maybe his repre- 
sentatives will also place three 
packages of the remedy with each 
druggist—No? Is that going too 
far? Will his men call on jobbers? 
Will his staff distribute literature 
for the advertiser? 

When I say that they have gone 
too far, I am speaking from the 
space buyer’s viewpoint. That gen- 
tleman is interested in knowing 
about everything that will be done 
in this direction, and may find it 
helpful in making up his audience. 
He is under no illusions, however 
—such work costs money, and is 
“in the rate.” Personally, I feel 
that the publisher’s proper co- 
operation might well end with 
notifying the merchants in his sec- 
tion that a certain campaign is 
to start, and when, and so on, giv- 
ing them a chance to co-operate. 

Incidentally, this is where the 
policy on “free publicity notices” 
is weighed, for that is extra ser- 
vice, too, and costs money, and if 
offered, must be in the rate some- 
where. 


“Market data” include all the 
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information needed by the adver. 
tising man in determining what 
sort of cammunity the publication 
reaches, Here is where the pub- 
lisher can tell about his town tak- 
ing the lead in bank clearings, 
and enumerate the jobbers and re. 
tailers in every line, and talk 
about factory pay-rolls, or build- 
ing permits, or anything that will 
aid in picturing the audience. 


Take any publisher’s promotion 
literature, or any space salesman’s 
talk, and classify it by these five 
yardsticks. The facts will fall in- 
to their right places, and the 
stunts will fall out altogether, and 
the space buyer will have a basis 
to work on in placing advertising 
so that results will be attained. 
What more can anybody expect? 
Whatever may be expected, if it 
is unreasonable, out of character 
with the audience, it cannot be 
realized. 

When the space buyer has 
made up his list, he may have to 
sell it to the advertiser. Here 
is where he becomes a resale 
artist—a middleman. 

“I never buy that paper!” says 
the advertiser, belligerently. “! 
wouldn’t allow it to enter my 
home !” 

“But it is read by people who 
use lipsticks,” argues the adver- 
tising man. “You read the ‘Mor- 
ing Mercator.’ I read it myself, 
But bankers and brokers do not 
use lipsticks. The ‘Evening Eros’ 
has just the readers you want to 
reach.” 

“T don’t care, I wouldn’t throw 
a dollar to that publisher,” in- 
sists the advertiser, and when his 
resistance has been broken down, 
he sets up as determined a demand 
for some publication of high 
prestige among his own kind of 
folks, but just as far outside his 
particular audience. 

If the space buyer is viewed as a 
middleman, the space seller will 
find himself paying less attention 
to tricks and stunts designed to 
attract his attention, and giving 
more attention to resale informa- 
tion that will help him hold the 
advertiser in line after the au- 
dience has been made up. 
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WITH THE RENAISSANCE OF ARTISTIC HOMES 
* COMES THE VOGUE FOR. PAPERED WALLS 


he 
for wallpapers and drapenes.) 


Drapenes as charming as 
Thibaut papers 


eur 
sunfast chancars at less than $1 cothe yard 


Correct Style WALL PAPERS and DRAPERIES 
a4 West goth Street, Oppomte Bryant Park 


MROOELYN mRONT NEWARK * NEWHAVEN + 











FACTS NEED NEVER BE DULL 


THIS agency was one of the first to adopt the policy 
of ***Facts first—then Advertising.’ And it has 
earned an unusual reputation for sound work. 

Yet this organization does not, nor has it ever, 
confused “‘soundness”’ with “‘dullness.” It accepts the 
challenge that successful advertising must compete 
in interest, not only with other advertising, but 
with the absorbing reading matter which fills our 
present-day publications. 

"Trade Mark Reg. 
JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC., 247 Park Avenue, New York City 


RICHARDS 
FACTS FIRST—THEN ADVERTISING 





This Seattle Store Sells Friendliness 
by Mail 


How a Men’s Clothing Store Is Building Good-Will through Letters, 
Signed by the Salesmen, to Its Charge, Cash and 
Prospective Customers 


By Mandus E. Bridston 


ALES letters—what the aver- 

age waste basket couldn't tell 
about them! There are chaste, 
beautifully tailored letters; slangy 
ones that try to get personal; 
bland, complaisant letters on 
crackly paper. But most of them 
don’t register anywhere near sum- 
mer heat so far as selling mer- 
chandise is concerned. Why don’t 
more direct mailers just be 
friendly? 

Cheasty’s, Seattle, Wash., in the 
men’s clothing and furnishings 
business in that city for near four 
decades, is writing letters that are 
just that. Some 50,000 of them 


yearly. Brief letters, they are, and 
nary a word over ten letters! _ 
The Cheasty letter program is 


directed in two channels—keeping 
old customers set on repeat and 
getting new ones. The first is 
rated of prime importance; 85 per 
cent of the budget is devoted to 
old customers and 15 per cent to 
the new. The program is not in 
the trial stage—it has been a part 
of the daily routine for over three 
years. 

A customer purchases a_ suit 
from this firm in October. He 
gets along aimlessly on Christmas 
ties and shirts, or at least he 
doesn’t go back to the store for 
subsequent purchases. 

Imagine him turning over, with 
flattered interest, this Cheasty let- 
ter which he receives at the begin- 
ning of the new spring season. 
“By golly,” he explains, “it’s signed 
by that salesman who sold me my 
tan plaid suit. Pretty good!” 


You may be surprised to know that 
I remember waiting on you for furnish- 
ings during the past season, and that I 
am eager to be the one to help you 
select the accessories for your new 
Spring apparel. 

There are style and color changes this 
Spring in shirts, neckwear and hosiery 
as well as in suits and topcoats, and our 
stocks in all are now complete. 
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I wish you would feel free to come in 
and look around as much as you like 
It will be my pleasure to assist you in 
the selection of your new Spring apparel, 

Will you give me the privilege of 
serving you again? 


Invariably, the Cheasty patronage 
responds to the vital human touch 
in these letters—it comes in ask- 
ing for Mr. Kelly or Mr. Hall or 
Mr. Brown. In response to one 
of these letters, a salesman sold to 
six customers, five of whom were 
brought or sent in by the man who 
received the letter. 

The mechanism of the system is 
simple. Each salesman keeps an 
alphabetized book listing all the 
customers he serves during a 
year’s period. Twice a year they 
are checked with each other for 
duplications and circulated with 
letters over the salesman’s signa- 
ture. Personal replies are often 
received—cordial, dictated acknow!- 
edgments on private stationery of 
executives! It wouldn’t occur to 
anyone to reply to a dictionaried 
institutional appeal, or to its slangy 
little sister running and skipping 
along; “Oh, you must drop in to 
see what we've selected tor you 
this spring... Knock-out... 
Wow ...”. Yes, the public ap- 
preciates being thought of—and 
remembered—individually. 

Again, if a customer pays cash 
for his selection at this store, he 
isn’t just “thank-you’d” and _for- 
gotten. A letter goes out to him 
the following day. 


I want to thank you for the cash 
purchase you recently made from me 
and to tell you how much I appreciate 
and value your patronage. 

It was a pleasure to show you our 
stock and I hope I may see you often 
in our store. If at any time you mett 
with dissatisfaction in your dealings here, 
please let me know and I will consider 
it a privilege to see that the matter is 
adjusted to your satisfaction. 

Assuring you of my desire to serve 
you frequently, I am. 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


Why Westinghouse Uses 
The Journal Alone! 


Mf but localize its advertising as much 


as it is humanly possible to do,” 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Compan recently announced 


The most sute@ss 

concentrate in The Rind — read by 
more than four out of every five Greater 
Milwaukee families and in the better 
class homes throughout Wisconsin. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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Cheasty’s goes out of its way 
to meet trouble. Twice a year, 
the ledgers are checked for names 
of customers whose accounts have 
become inactive. Tactful letters 
are sent out, asking the patron why 
he is not using the account and re- 
minding him that the firm never 
forgets a customer. Again, a 
great many customers take the 
time to write in reply. One lady 
responded saying that her hus- 
band had recently passed away. 
The store sent a letter of sympathy 
and she’is now buying her grand- 
children’s clothing in the juvenile 
department. 

If it develops that there is dis- 
satisfaction through criticism of 
service or merchandise, the letter 
is followed up with a personal call 
the same day that the complaint 
is received. This is true of all 
complaints, from whatever source 
received. “Adjustment to the sat- 
isfaction of the customer” is the 
rule invariably followed. 

Since Cheasty’s adopted the ten- 
paycharge service a year ago, the 
letter program has been expanded 
to cover this plan. A customer 
completes a contract satisfactorily, 
and in his mail the next morning, 
he reads a_ personalized letter 
thanking him for his prompt pay- 
ment and urging him to use the 
account again. 


We wish to thank you for the prompt 
manner in which you paid your recent 
account with us and to tell you how 
much we appreciate such reliable patron- 
age. 

We want you to feel free to come in 
at any time and use this credit which 
you have already established here. It 
will not be necessary for you to fill out 
the card again in detail. Just come to 
the credit department and make arrange- 
ments for the payments after you have 
made your purchase. 

May we have the pleasure of serving 
you again soon? 


In response to seventy-seven such 
letters mailed on a Friday recently, 
twenty-three re-opened their ac- 
counts by the following Tuesday. 

When the prospective account 
receives a_ soliciting letter, he 
would never guess that he takes 
second place in the Cheasty sales 
promotion program. Here is the 
appeal of friendliness, pleasantly 
conspicuous because of the lack of 
merchandising superlatives. 
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Daily the salesmen scan the news 
columns for stories of promotions, 
new firms, elections to clubs, etc, 
and turn in these clippings to the 
sales promotion department. If 
the person mentioned is a customer, 
a letter of congratulation is writ- 
ten, telling him “It is a source of 
satisfaction to the firm to see one 
of our good customers receive a 
well-earned reward” and wishing 
him success and happiness in his 
new work. Many courteous re- 
plies to these letters prove beyond 
a doubt the good-will they are 
building. 

If the person is a newcomer to 
the city, the letter is welcoming 
as well as congratulatory. 


I want to congratulate on your recent 
promotion and to welcome you to Seattle. 
It’s a splendid town to live in and | 
hope you'll grow to like it as much as 

do. 


If there is any personal service I can 
render to help you in getting established 
in your new home, please feel free to 
call me at El 5174. 

@ management has asked me to 
write you and express their sincere good 
wishes for happiness and success in your 
work, 


The courtesy card which accom- 
panies this letter gives a tangible 
welcome in its engraved permission 
entitling the bearer to the “full 
courtesies and privileges of a 
charge account at either of our 
stores.” 

As the credit bureaus will not 
give information on accounts 
solicited in this manner (unless the 
person applies for credit), the firm 
must necessarily fall back on its 
own “hunches.” That it generally 
plays them right is evidenced in 
the fact that out of 800 new cus- 
tomers using the courtesy card in 
1926, there was only one “dead- 
beat.” 

All of the letters are based on 
the principle that every human be- 
ing likes to feel that he is an in- 
dividual, not an atom. Cheasty’s 
leaves no courtesy or service un- 
done to prove its appreciation to 
a customer. 

Another theory followed in this 
firm’s letter program is that all 
merchandise terms are uninterest- 
ingly the same—whatever the mer- 
chandise. That’s why so many so- 
called sales letters do not sell! 
Why not sell friendliness? 
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In the Course 


of the Day 


From early morning till late at night 
there’s a steady demand for Rhode 
Island’s representative newspapers 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


These newspapers have built through rigid 
supervision of advertising columns as well as 
the high character of editorial and news pages, 
a reader confidence and influence that make 
them valuable mediums for manufacturers 
who seek good company and a friendly wel- 
come in this prosperous Rhode Island market. 


Circulation 


110,000 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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HE “Blue Streak” is a hit. . The new final sporting 
T edition of The Chicago Daily News has captured 
Chicago. Although less than two months old it is 
already the choice of race and diamond fans in Chicago ani 
its suburbs because of its accuracy, completeness and speed 














The “Blue Streak” is on the streets at the peak of th 
evening rush hour. It features box scores and play by pla 
accounts of major league baseball games, race charts and 
results and the final markets. For the turf fan there ar 
also the next day’s entries and selections. For the gener 
sport lover there is the most comprehensive sport service 
in Chicago. The “Blue Streak” is the final word in finals. 


Expressed in terms of increased interest and larger circv- 


lation, the “Blue Streak” will make your advertising in 
The Chicago Daily News even more valuable to you. 


THE CHICAG( 


Member of The 100 











Advertising J. B. Woodward 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 
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Chicago Daily News, is broadcast- 
ing play by play all the home 
games of both Chicago major 
league teams. . . .. furnishing 26 
weeks of continuous baseball 
service. 
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DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Oklahoma Farmer-Stekman 


HIS is the type of testimonial 

which comes through the mails 
to Oklahoma’s farm paper. Every 
day readers by the hundreds show 
their confidence in the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 

An outstanding example of this 
confidence is the fact that this farm 
paper has become the one source 
of information on farm rental 
problems of the state. When a 
renter and owner want to make a 
contract over the proper settlement 
of crops they write for a copy of 
the Farmer-Stockman rental con- 
tract. 4,000 copies of these con- 
tracts have been purchased by 
subscribers; during the last two 
years they have been going out 


Carl Williams 
Editor 
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rate of 1,500 a year 

Farmers write in to the Okla 
homa Farmer-Stockman and say 
that they will leave it up to us t 
decide what is the proper settle- 
ment of their troubles, and _ will 
accept our decision as final. 

As one farmer said, “When I 
want the real facts I always read 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman.” 
He is typical of the 177,456 sub- 
scribers who turn to this big farm 
paper as their friend and advisor 
in the buying of merchandise as 
well as the settlement of rental 
problems. All of which means, s0 
far as Oklahoma is concerned— 
you need the selling help of the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman! 


Ralph Miller 
adv. Mgr. 


Oklahoma City 5:5 >) enamees 
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The Other Side 


of “Fifty Years 


Ago in Advertising” 


Wit 


Some Reflections on the Value of Wide Experience in Advertising 


By Joseph A. Richards 


Chairman of the Board, Joseph Richards Company, Inc. 


H OW I used to delight as a 
boy not yet out of school, 
but helping my father during vaca- 
tions—how I used to delight to be 
sent down to that delicious shop in 
John Street, from which exhaled 
all the pleasant 


called as counsel. Now, there 
wasn’t anything complex about the 
problem, for two-line or three- 
line readers at the bottoms of 
columns of newspapers were the 
chief method employed. There 

wasn’t any 





and honest 


straining at de- 


odors of the 
stock of Colgate 
& Co. Some dis- 
tance back, on a 
raised platform, 
from whence he 
could see all the 
different depart- 
ments, sat Sam- 
uel Colgate, the 
founder of the 
business and the 
father of that 
long line of effi- 
cient business 
men who have 
guided the des- 
tines of our 
foremost soa p 
makers and per- 
fumers. Impres- 
sive man from 
every point of 
view, not least 


One of the minor troubles of 
house-keeping is the breaking 
of lamp-chimneys. Chimneys 
cost but little apiece, and break 
but one atatime. You class 
these little surprises amon 
“mysterious providences,” an 
bear them, meekly resigned. 

All wrong! the chimneys 
are wrong; the glass was 
ready -to pop the minute it 
cooled. 

The maker 
saved two cents on a chimney, 
and put this loss and annoy- 
ance on you. 

. Pearitop 1 
do not break in 


chimneys 
use, 





JOHN E. POWERS, MASTER COPY WRITER OF 
A PAST GENERATION, WROTE THIS ADVER- 
TISEMENT FOR MACBETH LAMP CHIMNEYS 


scription—a 
short suggestion 
of charm and 
value, that was 
all, and the cost 
was reasonable. 
Religious papers 
were used also. 
Oh, yes, one 
was obliged to 
reckon with Ed- 
win Alden’s re- 
ligious list, for 
the religious pa- 
per was a power 
in the land— 
more than fifty 
years ago all 
this was of 
which I write, 
but everybody 
concerned was 
happy in a sim- 
ple procedure 
which was suc- 


in the fine gray 
beard and heavy 
mustache he wore. It would have 
been difficult to induce him to part 
with that mark of dignity by any 
such exaggerated pictures as are 
used now to make a bearded man 
look ridiculous. 

Alongside the desk of the presi- 
dent was another desk, at which 
stood my father’s friend, Bowles 
Colgate, the nephew of Samuel, 
and the general manager of the 
business under the close supervi- 
sion of his chief. At that time 
they were introducing Cashmere 
Bouquet soap and perfume to the 
trade and to the public, and my 
father was the advertising agent, 


cessful. Com- 
pare it with the complexities of 
today. 

I was indeed much interested in 
A. D. Porter’s article,* describing 
certain conditions of the adver- 
tising business fifty years ago. He 
did not exaggerate the confusion 
which existed in costs and circu- 
lations for I could testify of my 
own knowledge about such things. 
But to read his article you would 
think that there was little satis- 
faction in doing business then as 
compared with conditions now ex- 
isting; whereas, I venture to say 


*“The Advertising Agency of Fifty 
Years Ago,’ April 21, 1927, page 17. 
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that although the sources of con- 
fusion are quite different now, 
they are quite as many as they 
were then. Whereas there are 
many reforms which bring about 
much more surety of rate and cir- 
culation, there were many, many 
methods of simplicity and direct- 
ness which made for much of 
genuine pleasure in the work of a 
conscientious advertising agent, 
which now are not. He wasn't 
so much affected by rate main- 
tenance, either, for he had the 
privilege then of getting bids on 
his work from various competing 
advertising agents, a plan which 
led to fair prices in the long run. 

When my father started in busi- 
ness more than fifty years ago, 
and after long experience as a 
publisher, he had rather an ornate 
card and letterhead which car- 
ried the legend: 

“An advertising agent should be 





The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 


that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
* pearl | ome 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or ‘“‘pearled ”—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘“‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLass.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gso. A. Macsetn Co) 





NOT FINE PHRASES OR FRESH PHRASES BUT 
SIMPLE EVERYDAY WORDS AND SENTENCES 
MADE THIS OLD-TIME COPY IMPRESSIVE 


skilled in every form of giving 
notoriety to facts.” 

Now, whether he was most for- 
tunate in his choice of words or 
not, (I do not like that word 
“notoriety” very well) neverthe- 
less, the following out of that 
principle made my father’s busi- 
ness an intensely interesting one. 

But there were giants in those 
days. I declare I do not believe 
that there hath another arisen equal 
to John E. Powers. No, he was 
never an advertising agent or copy 
writer, for he was content with 
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nothing less than being the ad- 
vertiser wherever he bestowed his 
labor, and with good reason too. 
The trouble is that in these days 
the Goliaths of copydom are all 
tricked out and cumbered with 
armor of various kinds, from lay- 
outs to ten finished proofs in as 
many colors, for an advertisement 





The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys: costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
**pearl glass.’” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear lass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsgtu Co. 





NO ONE NOW WRITING COPY IS THE EQUAL 
OF JOHN E. POWERS, SAYS MR. RICHARDS 


which is supposed to—yes, let me 
say it—knock the eye out of the 
customer and excel his single color 
competitor without half trying 
But John E. Powers used to come 
into the field with a sling and a 
few smooth stones of unexampled 
English, ready to sell a product 
which he had analyzed to the bone, 
and found honest in its every ele- 
ment and method. See these Mac- 
beth advertisements, for instance 
—simplicity itself and with an ap- 
peal which sophisticated pictures 
and phrases of today wholly lack 
See the space occupied? Why buy 
more to advertise a lamp chimney? 
Of course, I do not know if Mac- 
beth lamp chimneys are advertised 
today. Why should they be with 
electricity flowing everywhere? 
But Powers sold Macbeth lamp 
chimneys and it was a pleasure 
to read about them even though 
you didn’t need any. 

All this was after the inestim- 
able service he rendered John 
Wanamaker in selling his mer- 
chandise by the use of a delight 
ful column in the Philadelphia 
papers. Oh, for a column oi 
John E, Powers in place of the 
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led mass of pictures and prices 
| so-called description and bunk 
ihe averagé page of the depart- 
store of today. And, do 
know, there is among us to- 
at least one concern that pre- 
s the simple traditions of 
Powers? I refer to the 
rs Peet Company. Mr. Pow- 
was one of the advertising 
isels of this well-known and 
atly successful firm at the be- 
ing. Only the other day its 
ertisement read after this fash- 


1 an endurance race, the winner is 
an who sets a certain pace at the 
and sticks to it. 
ume in the clothing business! 
half a century ago we deter- 
to make the best clothes that 
ould produce of the finest fabrics 
uld buy, forget competition, and 
ur products at a fair margin of 
it with a money back guarantee if 
chance anything should go wrong. 
hose are our principles today, and 
ire winning us an increasing num- 
ber of friends right along. 


It must be said that Mr. Powers 
was never responsible for the 
bright, little humorous sketches at 
the head of each R. P. advertise- 
ment. His faith was in words, but 
I feel that in this he was mis- 
taken and today a Rogers Peet 
advertisement has an individuality 
quite incomparable, while other 
clothiers looking for new ideas 
dissipate any possibility of immedi- 
ate recognition except by the use 
of space of eye compelling size. 
And, in this we old fellows of 
fifty years ago see evidence of the 
great waste of today which in our 
judgment must be checked if ad- 
vertising is to maintain its clear 
right to be known as the prime 
factor in the economic production 
and marketing of merchandise. 
One other experience of fifty 
years ago let me refer to. An- 
other friend of my father’s was 
Mr. Saxe, the agent in New York 
at that time for the Estey reed 
org Saxe told father that he 
ought to help Deacon Estey of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, sell his 
organs far more extensively. So 
rney was made to Brattle- 
and a drive was had in old 
acon Estey’s buggy the next day 
and an arrangement was made for 
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such advertising within certain fi- 
nancial limits. My father was to 
plan and execute a simple cam- 
paign among the simple music lov- 
ers of that day who dared not 
aspire to a piano. This was largely 
the question of medium—Sunday 
School teachers’ and scholars’ 
quarterlies were easily recogniz- 
able as reaching the very people 
most likely to buy. For years that 
most active little man, C. C. 
Murphy, found his best buyer of 
space which he controlled on back 
pages of these mediums, in the of- 
fice of J. H. Richards and the few 
and simple words which sold the 
organs to schools, churches and in- 
dividuals, to the great envy of the 
cheap organ makers of those days. 
The latter filled their spaces here 
and there with flamboyant pictures 
of organs at prices printed in thick 
faced Gothic but their very fran- 
tic efforts defeated the purpose 
which they sought to enforce. 

Today the name Estey is asso- 
ciated with the highest grade or- 
gans (pipe organs now, of course), 
while the names and the works of 
these other men have gone into 
oblivion. 

Now, the purpose of all this is 
far more than to recall the good 
old days of advertising, for in the 
issue of Printers’ INK as recently 
as May 5, an editorial quotes 
Walter P. Chrysler as saying: “I 
still believe that advertising can be 
a terrific economic waste.” He be- 
lieves it need not be, and so do I, 
but I see a tendency toward waste 
these days which in my judgment 
calls for more experience and less 
rush for new ideas in order that 
business may be built solidly for 
every dollar invested in selling. 
Distribution costs too much—the 
farmer says so and so say I—how 
is that cost to be lessened? 

Finally, the other day I was 
lunching at the club and along 
came Robert Dodd and Ernest 
Dresel North, both of them expert 
men in the value of old books and 
rare editions. They sat at their 
table talking on their favorite 
theme and I sat thinking of the 
difference between their business 
and mine. Finally I went over to 
them and propounded this question : 
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“Why is it that the older you look 
and the more antiquarian, the more 
your advice is sought on the sub- 
ject of books, while I am told that 
the advertising agency is a young 
man’s business and advertisers in- 
variably want new ideas.” “Oh,” 
said they with one accord, “we are 
paid for our experience, while if 
you cannot pipe a new idea to a 
customer, at least every other week, 
you’re a back number.” That’s it, 
the new idea, fantastic as possible 
oftentimes—but new. No wonder 
it’s the young man’s business. 

But where are these new ideas 
leading the business world? Is 
there no confusion? Is there no 
waste? What about instalment 
buying—is there any limit to that? 
Has advertising been prostituted to 
an unwarranted expansion of in- 
stalment buying? Would a little 
less hot-headed race for business, 
with corresponding saving in over- 
head, be worth looking into? Have 
we men of mature experience in 
advertising with sufficient love for 
it to wish to see it more firmly 
established as an economic factor 
in the problem of lowest cost of 
manufacturing and_ selling—men 
who can analyze clearly and con- 
vincingly, who can draw from the 
past lessons for the present and 
the future, lessons in advertising 
and selling, more economically— 
lessons just as good as a new idea 
for expansion with corresponding 
greater expense? 

Have we such men? 


Borden Condensed Milk 


Account to Young & Rubicam 

The Borden Company, New York, 
has appointed Young & Rubicam, New 
York advertisin, agency, to direct the 
advertising of “Eagle Brand’”’ condensed 
milk and other condensed milks made 
by the Borden Company. 

The advertising of Borden’s evapo- 
rated milk and malted milk will con- 
tinue to be handled by The H. K. 
McCann Company. 


C. R. Huffman Joins Austin 
F. Bement 


C. R. Huffman has joined the Chicago 
office of Austin F. Bement, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, as space buyer and assis- 
tant manager. He was formerly with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Chicago, 
and for two and a half years was a 
space buyer with the Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, Chicago. 
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Percival K. Frowert Agency 
Opens London Office 


The Percival K. Frowert Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
opened an office at London to serve 
American and French advertisers in 
England and South Africa. Leslie 
Childers is secretary of the British 


company, which will be known as the 
Percival K. Frowert Company Ltd 


Butler Brothers Buy Minne- 
apolis Wholesale House 


Butler Brothers, wholesalers of gen- 
eral merchandise, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and Dallas, have 
purchased the McDonald Brothers Com. 
pany, general wholesale merchandising 
house, Minneapolis. The McDonald 
stock will be added to that of Butler 
Brothers’ Minneapolis distributing house. 


Summer Campaign Starts on 
New Size Robt. Burns Cigar 


_A special summer campaign adver 
tising a new size of the Robert Burns 
cigar has been started in newspapers 
throughout the country by the General 
Cigar Company, New York. Frank 
Seaman, Incorporated, New York ad- 
vertising agency, is directing this cam 
paign. 


Waldes Koh-I-Noor Appoints 
Paul Cornell Agency 


Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. on manufacturer of “Shoe 
snaps” and snap fasteners, has appointed 
The Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as advert sing 
and marketing counsel. 


Toy Account for Charles W. 
Hoyt Agency 
_ The Children’s Vehicle Corporation, 
East Templeton, Mass., manufacturer 
of children’s automobiles, has appointed 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. Maga 
zines will be used in the fall. 


J. B. Rosebrook with Young 
& Rubicam 


J. B. Rosebrook, formerly with the 
Ralph H. Jones Company, Cincinnat 
advertising agency, has joined the copy 
department of the New York office of 
Young & Rubicam, advertising agency 


American Writing Pape: 
Account to Ayer 


The American Writing Paper Com 
any, Holyoke, Mass., manufacturer of 
agle A and — writing papers. has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Ask me another — 
When Philadelphia news- 


papers are mentioned, which 
one do you think of first? 


3,005,090 people live and buy 
in the Philadelphia retail area. 


One newspaper sells 546,527 copies daily. 
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Consumed in the United States 
last year amounted to 


$21,676,931,000 
Of This Volume 
NEW YORK CONSUMED 


$2,118,327,000 


THE NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 
LEADS ALL NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPERS IN 

FOOD ADVERTISING 
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USINESS IS GOOD 


IN THE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


and 
Particularly So 


For Advertisers In 
The 
NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3l1st, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined— PLUS 113,816 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
( igo, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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“It has been our experience Mis: 
that the trading area is the 
most practical unit that we 
have used. For the past three 
years we have been using 
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HE use of The Detroit News in the Detroit trad- enon 


ing area assures a complete coverage of the town. 

English speaking homes, for here The Detroit News The 
has been a favorite for more than 54 years. Here, too, mg 

are the distributing points, the dealers and one-third of ae ) 

the total population of Michigan. In Detroit and The jobber 

News Mr. Grissell would find the highest development as it | 
of the principle of local trading territory merchandising. ar 
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The Detroit News in its territory not only completely Sollee 

covers the English-speaking homes but is the favorite my e3 
medium of the dealer and local advertiser. It is the may 
dealer’s source of news, information and advertising | 
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To sell the Detroit market thoroughly and economi- poe 

cally The Detroit News must be used. And it should a tow 

be used alone, for it, alone, will do the work, enabling I was 
you to employ more impressive space at less cost. , 
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Should Industrial Salesmen Do 
Missionary Work? 


Missionary Work in the Industrial Field Must Be Sanely Handled or 
Expenses Will Become Prohibitive 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. B. Skinner Company 


N the industrial supply world, 


the work of manufacturers’ 
salesmen with jobbers’ salesmen is 
usually termed “missionary work.” 
Missionary work originated, I 
think, in the placing of special- 
ties—power plant and mill special- 
ties—on the market. It was found 
that they did not sell readily— 
bing new there was no actual 
demand for them—and salesmen 
were asked by their employers to 
spend a week in good mill or 
mine towns, going out with job- 
bers’ salesmen and demonstrating 
the specialties with the double 
purpose of selling specialties and 
educating the jobber’s salesmen to 
sell these specialties after the 
manufacturer’s salesman had left 
town, 

The question which inevitably 
arises in this work is: How much 
time can a manufacturer’s sales- 
man afford to spend with the 
jobber’s men? My opinion, such 
as it is, on this subject has taken 
some fifteen years to form and 
perhaps in giving my conclusions 
it would not be a bad idea to 
follow along the chronology of 
my experience so that the reader 
may form his conclusions as I 
did. 

Ten years ago, the company 
with which I am connected first 
advocated missionary work. As 
a young salesman, I would go into 
a town and notify the jobber that 
I was there to do three or four 
days missionary work with three 
or four of his best salesmen. 
Bright and early in the morning 
I would show up at the jobbing 
houses. The salesman would ap- 
pear a little while later and after 
checking over his records and 
answering a few phone calls we 
would get started. 

At that time I had not had 


much experience as a missionary 
salesman, but I had already 
learned to expect one of two 
things from the salesman who was 
accompanying me. (1) He would 
either do all the talking, transact 
all his regular general business, 
digress into a hundred personal 
subjects and introduce me last of 
all after an hour of my time had 
been wasted, or else (2) he would 
be the mute type of salesman who 
would let me do all the talking 
and leave the instant my talk was 
over—thus completely wasting the 
call so far as his own general 
line was concerned. 


Noting that these two char- 


acteristics seemed to be alternately 
inevitable I began to talk with 


jobbers about the whole subject 
of missionary work and found 
that their opinions of it were not 
altogether favorable. It seems 
that some missionary men sent 
out were of the old ballyhoo type 
and would make extravagant 
promises and deceptive demonstra- 
tions, get a great deal of business 
and entirely mislead the jobber 
as to the amount of specialties of 
the character promoted that could 
be sold in the territory. The job- 
ber’s salesman was simply used 
as a vehicle or guide to take the 
missionary man around and if the 
missionary man happened to be 
over-enthusiastic and happened to 
make extravagant statements it 
was the jobber’s salesman who 
suffered. So much for the job- 
bers’ side of the story. 

On the other hand, the manu- 
facturers, as I got in touch with 
them, soon found that there were 
great drawbacks to unrestricted 
missionary work. They found 
that the jobbers were getting to 
rely on the missionary salesman 
to do all of their specialty sell- 
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ing for them. They lay back and 
let the manufaaturer’s salesman 
do it all and were content to fill 
orders and receive the high profit 
which specialties carry. 

If you, as a manufacturer’s 
salesman, called on a jobber and 
called his attention to the fact 
that sales in your particular prod- 
uct had fallen off, he would look 
at you coldly and say: “You 
haven’t had any missionary men 
around here lately.” Of course, 
you would reply that a missionary 
man was simply to help introduce 
the line, not to continue its sale 
after his own salesmen were fami- 
liar with it. But he had had so 
many offers of missionary work 
that he was spoiled. If your 
goods didn’t sell it was your fault. 

So you can see that unrestricted 
missionary work got a bad name 
on both sides of the fence. The 
manufacturers began to complain 
that the missionary man was sup- 
posed to do all the work. The 
jobber began to complain that the 
missionary man, when he did work, 
wasted the jobber’s salesman’s 
time, and when the missionary man 
didn’t come around the jobber had 
no call for the specialty. 

This all led to a reaction. Al- 
most simultaneously, manufactur- 
ers issued manifestos that their 
salesmen should do no missionary 
work and jobbers issued equally 
stringent messages prohibiting the 
acfivities of missionary salesmen 
in their locality. 

Like all reactions it went too 

and unexpected difficulties 
cropped up. A manufacturer’s 
salesman who had been instructed 
to do no missionary work would 
refuse to go out with a jobber’s 
salesman, when, as a matter of 
fact, it was a complaint and not 
a sale that demanded his atten- 
tion. He had been told to do no 
missionary work and accepted his 
instructions literally. In other 
cases, a jobber’s salesman who 
happened to be of the alert type 
who enjoyed selling specialties 
would come up to a manufactur- 
er’s salesman and ask him to make 
a call or two so that he could 
see how the line was demonstrated. 
The manufacturer’s salesman 
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would then say he was not al. 
lowed to do missionary work and 
try to tell the jobber’s salesmay 
how to sell his line. - It didn 
work. ; 

From the jobber’s standpoint 
this prohibition of missionary 
work also brought bad results 
A manufacturer’s salesman would 
walk into a jobber’s office and 
while waiting for his turn with 
the buyer he would talk to some 
of the salesmen standing around 
He would show them a new set 
of tools and say to one of 
the jobber’s salesmen who ap 
peared to be particularly recep. 
tive: “Come on across the street 
to that engine room I see over 
there and I will give youa 
demonstration on how we sell this 
thing.” The jobber’s salesman 
would thereupon say: “I am not 
allowed to do missionary work 
with manufacturers’ salesmen.” 

Obviously, there must be a 
middle course between the two 
general _ situations — unrestricted 
missionary work and_ prohibited 
missionary work. 


A MISSIONARY POLICY 


_ After many years of experiment- 
ing and many hours of reasoning 
and many conferences with execu- 
tives in both jobbing houses and 


manufacturing houses, we _ have 
adopted the following general pol- 
icy in regard to missionary work 
and the amount of time that a 
industrial salesman can afford to 
spend with jobbers’ men. 

(1) An _ industrial salesman 
should never hesitate to spend all 
the time necessary to adjust any 
and all complaints. He should 
leap to the occasion like a well- 
bred dog after a fox. He should 
be willing to forego almost any 
sales opportunities for the sake 
of going out with a jobber’s sales- 
man and adjusting a complaint in 
regard to his goods. This, it 
deed, is missionary work of the 
highest caliber. 

(2) He should arrange with 
the sales manager of the jobbing 
house, if possible, to get an eve- 
ning when he can address the job- 
ber’s salesmen in meeting. Dur- 
ing this address he should go into 
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—This Market 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS is the two-thirds 
of Indiana directly influ- 
enced by Indianapolis—the 
metropolis of the state. 


In this compact 70 mile radius 
are 2,000,000 prosperous people, 
unified by race, geography, trans- 
portation language, mutual in- 
terest... every factor favorable 
to profitable selling! 


Annual purchasing power, $750,- 
000,000. Get your full share of 
business in this rich market by 
properly co-ordinated sales and 
advertising effort. 


—This Medium 
THE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS is one of America’s 
really great newspapers. 


Its prestige covers every phase 
of newspaper activity — circu- 
lation leadership, advertising 
dominance, editorial pre-emi- 
nence. 


The powerful influence of The 
News on its public makes it the 
logical choice of advertisers. 


Last year, 434 national advertis- 
ers (all non-medical) used The 
News exclusively in INDIAN- 
APOLIS. You're always in 
good advertising company when 
you're in The NEWS. 


W The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
sgl The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 


New York; 


: J. E. LUTZ 
Chicago: The Tower Bidg. 
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detail as to how he sells his line 
—make visible and _ interesting 
demonstrations so that from his 
classic presentation of the propo- 
sition the jobber’s salesmen will 
get a splendid idea of how to sell 
it. He should tell them of places, 
of conditions, of circumstances, 
which govern the sale of his goods, 
of opportunities he has observed 
in other territory, and do every- 
thing in his power to encourage 
the salesman to become familiar 
with his line and to push it. 

(3) He should, in this sales 
meeting, ask whether there are 
any customers of certain salesmen 
in the room whom they would 
like to have him call upon—alone. 
That is to say, does each sales- 
man have in his mind some cus- 
tomer whom he has tried to sell 
the manufacturer’s line, but un- 
successfully? It is the duty of the 
manufacturer’s salesman to follow 
such leads. Note, please, that this 
is not introductory work. The 
jobber’s salesman has already tried 
to sell the line and failed. This 
is where I draw the line very 
clearly—I feel that where intro- 
ductory work has been done, where 
it has been attempted by job- 
bers’ salesmen, a manufacturer’s 
salesman should find out every 
case where it has been unsuccess- 
ful and go alone to each place 
indicated and do his best to close 
the deal. 

I lay stress on the manufactur- 
er’s salesman making such calls 
alone. He is neither wasting the 
jobber’s salesman’s time nor is 
the jobber’s salesman wasting his 
time by talking about a hundred 
things outside of his line. 

Introductory missionary work 
is a misconception in the first 
place. It is an attempt to do 
personally something that should 
be handled by advertising. I re- 
peat—introductory work should be 
done by advertising. When it is 
properly done by advertising then 
the jobber’s salesman, after hear- 
ing the manufacturer’s salesman 
talk, goes out to see a trade which 
is already familiar with the speci- 
alty or product in question. 

The introductory work, which, 
in former years, was done by a 
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missionary man under very waste. 
ful conditions, has been done by 
two or three clever pieces of 
printed matter which preceded the 
salesman’s call. Then the job- 
ber’s salesman when he calls upon 
his customer finds, as I say, that 
the customer is familiar with the 
line and will ask him questions, 
The jobber’s salesman, having 
been instructed in the sales meet- | 
ing by the manufacturer’s §sales- 
man, can answer these questions, 
If he does not make a sale he 
has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the manufacturer’s salesman 
will come out there alone and see 
the prospect and close the deal, 
if there is any possibility of its 
being closed. 

Now this conservative middle 
course shows that the industrial 
salesman can afford to spend all 
the time necessary to introduce his 
line to the salesmen, to go out 
and clinch deals which the job- 
ber’s salesman has not been able 
to close, to adjust any and ll 
complaints. Introductory work. 
however, has been relegated 
the realm of advertising—where 
it belongs. 


April Sales of the Louis K. 
Liggett Company 


The 446 drug stores of the Louis K 
Liggett Company, a subsidiary of the 
United Drug Company, report sales of 
$4,982,079 for April, 1927, compared 
with $4,260,131 in April, 1926, an in 
crease of 16.9 per cent. Since January 
1, 1926, 112 stores have been added. 

The sales for the first four months 
of 1927 were $19,082,405, compared 
with $16,224,251 for the corresponding 
period of 1926, an increase of 17.6 
per cent. 


“The American Weekly” 
Appoints L. W. Stetson 


Leon W. Stetson, 
of the New y Eugleed advertising office of 
Liberty, been appointed director 
of the a England advertising office 
of The American Weekly, at [Boston 
At one time he represented The Satur 
day Evening Post in New England. 


Condé Nast Advances 
W. C. Stowell 


William C. Stowell, for three years 
on the staff of department advertising 
of the Condé Nast Publications, New 
York, has been advanced to the Vogu 
display department, 


recently manager 
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‘Oravel “Advertising 


first five months of 1927 in Vanity Fair, 
Vogue and House & Garden—the three 
magazines comprising the 


CONDE NAST GROUP 


Canadian Pacific Hotel del Monte 
Chateau Frontenac Insurance Co. of No. America 
Collegiate Tours International Merchantile 
Banff Marine 
World’s Cruise La Salle Hotel 
Chicago, Rock Island & Lincoln Hotel 
Eastern R. R. London & North EasternR.R. 
Frank C. Clark Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
Copley Plaza Hotel Miramer Bungalows 
Dollar Steamship Lines Plaza Hotel 
Florida East Coast R. R. Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
Frank Tourist Bureau St. James Hotel 
French Line St. Petersburg C. of C. 
Great Northern R. R. Swiss Federal Lines 
Greater Palm Beach C. of C. United States Lines 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau (Admiral Oriental Lines) 
Hollywood Plaza Hotel Vinoy Park Hotel 


Travel advertisers express their opinion of the 
exceptional buying power of the readers of 
the Condé Nast Group by using more and 
more space every year. 


In the first five months of 1927 they used 25% 
more space than they did during the same 
period last year. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 
Vanity Fair, Vogue and House & Garden 


4ll members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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In the new Delinea- 
tor, the Woman witha 
ixth sense for what is 
tylish, for whatis good, 
for what is beautiful, 
inds both answer and 
suidance for her wid- 
ening demands. 


Delineator is a prac- 
tical magazine, emin- 
ently so. In its pages 
the latest recipe for 
ome piquant dish fol- 
lows the most recent 
frock from Paris. The 
newest idea in interior 
decoration is presented 
interestingly assome 


very sound psychology 
on child training. Ad- 
vice about the care of 
the complexion pre- 
cedes a scientific study 
of the proper use of 
the automatic refrig- 
erator. And so on. 


But Delineator is 
smart, up-to-date, as 
well as practical. In 
fact today, a magazine 
must be smart to be 
practical for these mod- 
ern women—these wo- 
men with a sixth sense 
whose number is so 
constantly increasing. 


And every month more advertisers are 
cooperating with Delineator in its purpose 
—to Further the Art of Gracious Living 


OD 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Illinois Advertisers Fight for 
“Printers’ Ink” Statute 


Measure to Curb Fraudulent Advertising Has Fair Chance of Becoming 
Law in Next Few Weeks 


Ta ge the next four weeks 
the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute, directed against fraudu- 
lent and misleading advertising, 
will either be enacted as a law in 
Illinois or shelved for a_ period 
of at least two years. This mea- 
sure, known as House Bill No. 
498, has had two readings before 
the lower branch of the Illinois 
legislature. It has the approval of 
the House Judiciary Committee, 
and apparently little opposition to 
it has developed so far. 

Provided the House clears its 
calendar of two or three other 
measures regarded as urgent, the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute will 
be brought up for its third and 
fnal reading. At that time the 


bill will be debated and voted on. 
If the lower House of the legis- 


lature does not act on this matter 
of curbing fraudulent advertising 
or if it does not act soon enough 
to permit the bill to come before 
the Senate for vote before ad- 
journment, the bill automatically 
dies. The Illinois legislature ad- 
journs on June 20. Unless a 
special session is called it will 
not meet again for two years. — 

A number of representative 
members of both Houses of the 
Illinois legislature, with whom a 
Printers’ INK staff man discussed 
the matter last week, expressed 
their willingness to back any bill 
which promises to do away with 
deceptive and dishonest advertis- 
ing. Thus it appears that the 
Printers’ INK Statute, or House 
Bill No. 498, has a fair chance of 
passing, if it can be brought up 
for final reading and vote. It 
should be pointed out, however, 
that it has as companions some 
sixty other House bills awaiting 
a third reading. Because of the 
short time remaining it is almost 
certain that ten or a- dozen of 
these will not receive considera- 
tion before the legislature ad- 


journs. That, in a word, is why 
advertising organizations in IIli- 
nois and retail merchants in many 
sections of the State are fighting 
to have House Bill No. 498 pre- 
sented for its third reading and 
vote with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

In spite of the fact that the Re- 
tail Interests Committee of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chicago Advertising Council, the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau, 
the Springfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Peoria Better Business 
Bureau and several other groups 
interested in advertising in Illinois, 
have written to various members 
of the legislature and to advertis- 
ers, it seems evident that no great 
impression has been made so far. 
Commenting on the situation to 
Printers’ INK, several leading 
Senators and Representatives at 
Springfield frankly admitted that 
they did not realize it was the 
Printers’ INK Statute that was 
on the calendar. Of three mem- 
bers of the House judiciary com- 
mittee, which is responsible for 
the Printers’ INK Statute instead 
of an ineffective substitute being 
before the legislature, one was 
definitely and vigorously backing 
it. One said he had not read it 
and did not realize its significance, 
and one doubted that he would vote 
for it. Thus it appears that pro- 
ponents of the bill still have a 
job of education to perform before 
they can feel assured that the bill 
will go through successfully. 

Last March, C. W. Baker, in- 
troduced in the House a bill 
amending the existing Illinois stat- 
ute designed to prevent fraudu- 
lent advertising. This bill, how- 
ever, was not satisfactory to the 
judiciary committee to which it 
was referred. At the suggestion 
of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce, Thomas L, Fekete, Jr., one 
of the members of the judiciary 
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committee, brought forward a sub- 
stitute bill. This is the Printers’ 
InK Statute, drawn sixteen years 
ago by Harry D. Nims, well-known 
corporation lawyer and author of 
“Nims on Unfair Competition,” 
retained at that time by Printers’ 
Inx. It is the bill that twenty- 
two States have enacted and have 
found to be an effective deterrent 
to misleading and deceptive ad- 
vertising. 

The Illinois legislature’s House 
judiciary committee indorsed this 
bill by a twenty-five to four vote, 
and it was accordingly offered on 
the floor of the House. Since it 
was a committee bill it was or- 
dered to a second reading without 
the customary reference to com- 
mittee discussion. Second reading 
having subsequently taken place, 
the bill is now awaiting a third 
reading when it will be debated 
on the floor and voted on. 

“My chief concern at the present 
time,” Mr. Fekete said to Print- 
ERS’ INK, “is that there is a pos- 
sibility of the bill not getting be- 
fore the legislature for third 
The op- 


reading at this session. 
portunity to bring it up may come 


at any time. That depends on the 
House steering committee largely. 
I am afraid that the question of 
‘knowingly’ is going to come up 
when the Printers’ INK Statute 
gets on the floor. Some of our 
members are likely to bring up 
the old notion that unless the ad- 
vertiser knowingly and intention- 
ally makes untrue, deceptive or 
misleading statements in his ad- 
vertising, he should not be held 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Of 


course there are many cases where - 


the statutes make certain acts penal 
and ignore the element of guilty 
knowledge or intent. 

“In any debate that goes on 
proponents of the bill will have 
to make certain facts concerning 
the Printers’ INK Statute very 
clear. We will have to show that 
we regard it as a deterrent of 
fraudulent advertising, a preven- 
tive quite as much as or more than 
it is a means of penalizing the 
dishonest advertiser. I am _ told 
that convictions under the statute 
in the States where it is in force 
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are not at all numerous. More 
is accomplished by having a Cham. 
ber of Commerce or Better Busi- 
ness Bureau able to cite the 
Printers’ INK Statute and cop- 
vince the mistaken or crooked ad- 
vertiser of his errors without re. 
sorting to action in the 

These things must be made plain 
to members of the legislature who 
in many cases do not know or 
care much about advertising at the 
present time. We must convince 
them that the man who advertises 
merchandise must be presumed to 
know the truth about that mer- 
chandise. It is his business to 
know the facts about it. Then 
when he advertises .and draws pa- 
tronage by saying that a suit of 
clothes is all wool when it is not 
or that a table is of mahogany 


penalized if he will not curb his 
deceptive activities. 


FAILURE NOW MEANS TWO-YEAR 
DELAY 


“First we must get the Printers’ 
Ink Statute or House Bill No. 498, 
as it appears on the calendar, wp 
for its third reading, prove its 
merits in debate, pass it in the 
House and send it to the Senate. 
The Senate then must act on it and 
act quickly, for only a few weeks 
remain before we adjourn. If we 
cannot get a vote on the bill be- 
tween now and June 20 the whol 
procedure will have to be repeated 
again two years from now when 
the legislature meets again.” 

Through its Retail Interests 
Committee, the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce has been more active 
than any other agency concerned 
in promoting the Printers’ Ink 
Statute in Illinois this spring. Re- 
tailers in the State have received 
bulletins explaining the bill and 
urging them to write their repre- 
sentative in the legislature about 
it. “The bill should be passed 
because it affects the welfare of 
our honest merchants and _ protects 
the consumer,” says J. H. Hud- 
son, secretary of the Retail In- 
terests Committee. “Other States 
have found that the Printers’ Ink 
Statute works. Our present law 
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Two Letters of Interest 
to Resort Advertisers! 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FLEISCHMANNS, N. Y. 
May 4, 1927 
THE WORLD: 
It may be of interest to you to know 
that our advertising in THE WORLD last 
season brought more replies to this office 


than in any other newspaper. 
E. R. JENKINS, Secretary 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 


ARKANSAS 
May 7, 1927 
THE WORLD: 

A final analysis brings out the en- 
couraging information that inquiries have 
been received from thirteen States, which 
isindeed very gratifying, and demonstrates 
the splendid territory covered by your 


paper. F. LESLIE BODY, Manager 


The Annual Resort and Travel 
Number of THE WORLD will be 
issued on Sunday, June 5th. Res- 
ervations should be made at 
once, and all copy must be in 
hand by May 3lst. 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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in Illinois has no teeth, so that 
misleading and untruthful adver- 
tising is prevalent. 

“The aim of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce is real co-opera- 
tion among our merchants to the 
end that every Senator and Repre- 
sentative will know what the 
Printers’ INK Statute or House 
Bill No. 498 means and will vote 
for it.” 

In Chicago the Advertising 
Council of the Association of 
Commerce and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau have been active in 
sending out letters to members of 
the legislature from the Chicago 
districts. “The thing that we have 
tried to impress on members of 
the legislature,” says Homer J. 
Buckley, chairman of the Adver- 
tising Council, “is that anything 
short of the Printers’ INK Stat- 
ute will not give us the sort of 
barrier against dishonest advertis- 
ing that we want. Our need is 
for a law making dishonest or 
fraudulent advertising a_ misde- 
meanor whether the deceptive, mis- 
leading statements are made know- 
ingly or not. Of course it must 
be someone’s business to enforce 
that law, but fortunately we have 
Better Business Bureaus in Chi- 
cago and Peoria already. I am 
told that Springfield is anxious to 
have a Better Business Bureau, 
so it is safe to.say that if the 
present legislature passes the 
Printers’ INK Statute it will be- 
gin to function at once. It will 
be a serious blow to the honest 
advertiser if the pending legisla- 
tion in Illinois is not acted on at 
the current session. The proposed 
law as it now stands does not 
single out any advertising medium. 
It hits the advertiser who deceives 
and misrepresents in his advertis- 
ing wherever it appears. For that 
reason it should have the active 
support of the publisher in addi- 
tion to honest advertisers and the 
public at large.” 

Flint Grinnell, head of the Chi- 
cago Better Business Bureau, takes 
the position that the effectiveness 
of his organization will be multi- 
plied several times if the Printers’ 
Inx Statute is enacted. The bill 
in Illinois provides a fine of from 
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$10 to $100 or twenty days im. 
prisonment or both. Although i 
is the bureau’s purpose to per. 
suade the fraudulent advertis ser t 
abandon his deceptive practices 
rather than to prosecute him in 
court, Mr. Grinnell believes the 
fine could well be increased to 3 
minimum of $100. A fairly heavy 
penalty would help to impress the 
seriousness of his undertaking op 
the gyp advertiser. 


H. W. Dickinson Honored by 
New York Agency Council 


The New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies made its dinner-meeting o/ 
May 19, a testimonial dinner to Howar 
W. Dickinson, vice-president of George 
Batten Company. Mr. Dickinson, 
viously reported, will retire from the ad 
vertising agency business on June 1, 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive s ere 
tary of the agency association, preside 
The speakers were William H. iden 
president of George Batten Company 
and Roy S. Durstine, of Barton, Dur 
stine and Osborn. Also at the speakers 
table were John C. Martin, of the New 
York Evening Post and the Philadelphi 
Public Ledger, Paul Block of Pa 
Block, Inc., Porter Caruthers of the 
New York Herald Tribune, Fred Popper 
of the Rudolph Mosse Agency, Berlin 
Germany, and Frank G. Hubbard, chair- 
man of the New York Council. 


is Dre 


New Lock Concérn Appoints 
Frank Seaman 


The Crown Lock Company, which 
was recently organized at New York by 
Spencer Trask & Company, to manuise 
ture cylinder type locks, has appointed 
Frank Seaman, Incorporated, New W A k 
advertising company, as advertising and 
merchandising adviser. 


R. S. Heaton, Vice-President, 
Prather-Allen Agency 


Ralph S. Heaton, recently head of the 
Cincinnati office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, advertising agency, has joined 
the Prather-Allen Advertising Com 
pany, Cincinnati, as vice-president. 


Henry F. Baker Joins C 
Agency 
Henry F. Baker, recently presi: a f 
the Pure Silk Hosiery Mills, In 
cago and Chattanooga, Tenn., has “Toi 
The Corman Company, New York adver 
tising agency. 


orman 


The Funera 
Church, 
Doremus & Company, 
vertising agency, to direct 
tising. 


Frank E. Campbell 
New York, has appointed 
New York a 
its adver 
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Prosperity for Industrial 
New Orleans 


Industrial New Orleans, with all the financial advantages 
of a great metropolis, the production advantages of an un- 
usually satisfactory labor situation and of basic raw ma- 
terials at hand or obtainable at lowest cost by water, the 
distribution advantages of transportation facilities by rail 
and water second to no other market—this industrial New 
Orleans is taking its place among the great manufacturing 
centers of the world. 

Nine hundred manufacturers, making 1,200 products, are 
operating on full time schedules. The 
latest survey by the U. S. Department 
of Labor shows increased employment. 
Within the coming season the new 
800,000 barrel plant of the Louisiana 
Portland Cement Company will add 
materially to New Orleans’ industrial 
resources, and New Orleans’ mounting 
pay roll. The Pullman Car Company’s 
new foundry, to be erected soon, is an- 
other straw to show which way the 
wind blows. 

New Orleans, industrially, is setting 
the pace for progress and expansion 
in the South, and far-seeing adver- 
tisers are increasing their appropria- 
tions for this market, to keep pace 

with its increasing opportunities. 

New Orleans’ dominant newspaper, The Times-Picayune, 
is serving industry, reaching the man on the pay roll, 
showing him what and where to buy. 


Che Cimes-Picauune 
UNLIn New Orleans //7// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Daily 87,290 Member Associated Press Sunday 125,721 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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INEAGE figures are valuable onl 

because they are the record 0 

dollars invested by advertisers for mor 
dollars returned in sales and profits. 


Therefore, it is with no desire to boas 
or brag that the Chicago Evening 
American submits the fallowing figure 
of total advertising lineage gains angj 
losses of local daily newspapers for tha 
first four months of 1927. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN Gained 207, 
Daily News . . . . . . Lost 310,01 
Post. ..... . . . Lost 239,011 
Journal. . . . .. . . Lost 145,00m% 
Teme. . > wwe ss «ee 0550 
Herald-Examiner . . . . Gained 6,00) 


The gratifying feature about the gait 
being recorded by the Chicago Evenini 
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merican lies in the fact that they are 
fan all departments—local, national and 
lassified advertising. 


he above figures would never have 


_ Meen written into the newspaper history 
‘Bf Chicago were it not for the fact that 
Bie Chicago Evening American is pro- 

lucing bigger and bigger returns for its 
ndvertisers. 


Vith the second largest evening paper 
irculation in America and reaching more 
OMES in Chicago than any other daily 
aper, the Evening American continues 
0 make progress almost without par-. 
illel in the history of modern journalism. 
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The Detroit Times 
will now sell 


you over 


300,000 readers 
daily" and 320,000 
Sunday—only two 
years ago the other 


evening paper with 
less circulation 
claimed to 

“cover Detroit’’ — 
our story is 

just as good. 


*evening except Saturday 

















Affiliated Clubs Consider Ways to 
Reach Larger Markets 


Speakers at Erie Convention Foresee Continued Prosperity with Keener 
Competition—Ludwig G. Meyer Elected President 


\ HAT was probably one of 

the most helpful and en- 
couraging conventions ever held 
by the Affiliation of Advertising 
Clubs took place at Erie, Pa., on 
May 20 and 21. It 
was the twenty- 
fourth annual con- 
vention of the six 
advertising clubs of 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Erie, 
Hamilton and Lon- 
don, Ontario. Fol- 
lowing a custom 
that is as old as 
the Affiliation, the 
convention opened 
on Friday noon 
and closed with a 
banquet on Satur- 
day night. 

Of outstanding 
interest to the 
nearly 400 dele- 
gates in attendance 
was the message of 
Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, whose ad- 
dress, “Business Factors That May 
Affect 1927 Marketing,” opened 
the program and proved to be an 
inspiring and illuminating introduc- 
tion to the convention subject, 
namely, “Reaching Greater Mar- 
kets.” Colonel Ayres is vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust 
Company and enjoys a_ national 
reputation as an economist, statis- 
tician, writer on educational and 
business subjects and editor of his 
bank’s business bulletin. He said: 

“Before the war a period of 
prosperity in this country was al- 
ways a time when everybody had 
work and everybody made money. 
While these periods did not 
usually last more than a year or 
two they came fairly frequently 
because the intervening periods of 
depression were short. Prices al- 
ways rose during a period of 
prosperity because the demand for 
goods was greater than the supply 
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and for this reason practically all 
manufacturers made profits at such 
times whether their methods were 
efficient or inefficient.” 

That the country is prosperous 
now, Colonel Ayres 
said, there is no 
doubt, but the 
prosperity is of 
a different sort 
from the kind peo- 
ple expected it to 
be. He continued: 

“The most im- 
portant fact about 
business conditions 
at the present time 
is that a period of 
protracted prosper- 
ity with declining 
commodity prices 
produces the keen- 
est competition that 
we have ever 
known. In order 
to survive, a com- 
pany that is in a 
competitive field 
has a choice of 
three courses: It must produce 
more cheaply than its rivals, or it 
must enter a merger, or it must 
manufacture a product that impres- 
ses the public as being more attrac- 
tive and desirable than that offered 
by competitors. It is probable that 
during 1927 the leading industrial 
corporations in many lines will 
make the greatest profits in their 
histories, but it is also probable 
that the number of bankruptcies of 
smaller companies will be of nearly 
record-breaking proportions.” 

Second only to Colonel Ayres in 
point of direct and almost personal 
interest to many of the delegates, 
was the speech of Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann, president of the Kaufmann 
Department Stores, Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on “The Future of Amer- 
ican Retailing,” and whose mes- 
sage was punctuated throughout 
with incidents taken from his own 
business experience. What Mr. 
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Kaufmann had to say was an 
analysis of the general business 
situation discussed by Colonel 
Ayres, from the point of view of 
the retail merchant. He said: 

“The large merchant of the 
future must realize that the day 
has come when he must handle 
more than just merchandise. The 
buyer of the future must be an en- 
tirely new type of man. No longer 
is price the principal consideration 
in buying and selling merchandise. 
The buyer of the future must be 
highly sensitive to beauty and 
quality in the merchandise he buys. 
He must seek out the markets of 
the world to find these things. He 
must be more than a trader. He 
must know people and understand 
their desires.” 

It was Mr. Kaufmann’s opinion 
that the future of retailing does 
not lie solely in advertising, as 
many think, because it is impossible 
to go on piling up advertising costs. 
In connection with an investigation 
recently undertaken by his com- 
pany, Mr. Kaufmann described 


many changes which have taken 


place in his own organization 
and how these changes are in line 
with the buying habits of the 
public, the demand for better 
quality and style. Gradually the 
price appeal is disappearing from 
the store’s advertising; for two 
years the company has not held 
special furniture sales in February 
and August; all special sales have 
been discontinued except three, 
and it is probable that within an- 
other year these three will be a 
thing of the past. As a result of 
the investigation which disclosed 
the inefficiency of the old-time 
buyer, an educational program to 
educate the top executives of the 
company, comprising about 300 
people, was inaugurated and is now 
being carried on. In Mr. Kauf- 
mann’s opinion, the small specialty 
shop has its place in the present 
and future of retailing. He be- 
lieves the large store can learn 
much from the small shop, where 
the personality of the proprietor 
has a better chance to express it- 
self and contact between buyer 
and seller is more intimate than it 
is in the big stores. 

Other speakers, like Mr. Kauf- 
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mann, discussed the problem of 
“Reaching Greater Markets” in 
terms of specific businesses. As 
though to submit an example of 
how one company had prospered 
through the application of some 
of the principles mentioned by 
Colonel Ayres, Truman A. De- 
Weese, director of publicity of 
The Shredded Wheat Company, 
told the story of the establishment 
and growth of that company. One 
very interesting point in Mr. De- 
Weese’s narrative was the follow- 
ing: 
“For the first few years (of the 
company’s existence),” the speaker 
said, “a great deal of money and 
energy was misdirected in an ef- 
fort to play up the patty shell 
feature of the (Shredded Wheat) 
biscuit and its culinary possibili- 
ties in the way of puddings, muf- 
fins, griddle-cakes, cookies, etc., 
but after a few years the promo- 
tion department settled down to 
the idea that too much money and 
time were being expended upon 
these possible uses of the biscuit— 
that it was best to concentrate on 
the food value of the whole wheat 
grain when it is presented in this 
shredded form, and that it was 
good for any meal with milk or 
cream, any time of the year.” 

W. A. P. John, director of the 
copy department of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit, adver- 
tising agency, described the 
success of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company and pointed out that the 
automotive industry is today leading 
American business in manufactur- 
ing, selling and advertising. Auto- 
mobile advertising, he said, is an 
example of how advertising has 
been successful in keeping up with 
the changing mind of the Amer- 
ican people and the industry has 
had. the courage to spend millions 
of dollars to put over a single, 
simple idea. 

“Study what people want, and 
make that,” said Charles W. 
Chabot, director of distribution, 
Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, whose address on “How We 
Did It” contained many specific 
suggestions, such as: “Let your 
sales campaign begin at home. 
Study your home town. Thoroughly 
sell your local market before try- 
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—and the Automobile 
Department 


What to Do When 
in Danger—Ten 
Ways to Test a Used 
Car—Y our Brakes 
Tell the Kind of 
Driver You Are— 
Who Looks After 
Your Car—How 
Often Do You Lu- 
bricate Your Car— 
This Thing Called 


“Service.” 


This automobile ser- 
vice for the reader 
vitalizes our col- 
umns for the adver- 
tiser. We tell ’em— 
you sell ’em. 


“What is the Life of sid, 
Car?”—in the July issue. 


\) MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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ing to reach the national market. 
Think in terms of.sales. Study 
the retailer who 1s always think- 
ing in terms of sales. The whole- 
saler thinks only partly in terms 
of sales. The manufacturer thinks 
less in terms of sales than the 
wholesaler. Both wholesalers and 
manufacturers need to be more 
sales minded.” 

Charles Percy, president of the 
Affiliation; Frank M.  Strock, 
president of the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club; Louis P. Willsea, 
president of. the Rochester Ad 
Club; R. E. Clemens, president 
of the Hamilton Advertising Club; 
A. Hart Hopkins, president of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club; 
T. H. Yull, president of the Lon- 
don Advertising and Sales Club, 
and Willard Howe, president of 
the Erie Advertising Club, took 
turns in presiding at the meetings. 
Concentration of time, effort and 
expense characterize these annual 
convention sessions of the Affilia- 
tion. From Friday noon till Satur- 
day night—twenty-odd hours— 


fifteen speakers, to say nothing of 
presiding officers and committee 


chairmen, contributed facts and 
ideas out of their experiences in 
the business of marketing their 
own products and services. 

A special feature of great in- 
terest to everyone in attendance 
was a demonstration entitled “How 
to Win a Business Argument,” 
presented by Prof. R. C. Borden 
and Prof. A. C. Busse, of New 
York University, and presented to 
the convention through the courtesy 
of the New York Evening Journal. 
The demonstration had to do with 
the technique of conducting a sales 
interview in the course of which 
six principles of salesmanship were 
illustrated, namely, (1) Don’t talk 
too much yourself; (2) Don’t in- 
terrupt your prospect while he is 
talking; (3) Watch out that you 
don’t get belligerent or over-posi- 
tive; (4) Inquire before you at- 
tack ; (5) Restate clearly and 
fairly every objection offered by 
your prospect, and (6) Concentrate 
en one key issue: Typical con- 
versations were given to show the 
wrong way to handle an interview 
and the correct way. 
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A very large attendance, gen- 
eral and lively discussion, and 
much in the way of profitable sug- 
gestion marked the direct-mail 
meeting on Saturday morning. 
Emphasizing the need for selec- 
tivity in direct-mail work, and 
illustrating his remarks with 
specific examples, Harry B. Kirt- 
land, sales counselor, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., spoke on “Working 
This Side of the Street.” John 
Sweeney, advertising director of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, presented four 
principles to be followed in mak- 
ing direct mail resultful, namely 
(1) watch your step, (2) watch 
your copy, (3) test as you go and 
(4) meet changing conditions. 
Mail-order advertisers need to be 
reminded, he said, that the testi- 
monial letter is still among the 
most powerful of sales appeals. 
He recommended the use of short 
words instead of long and that 
men can generally be sold through 
some woman who is interested in 
their success. Frank W. Hunt, ad- 
vertising service, Toronto, brought 
in a number of Canadian experiences 
in his talk entitled, “Good Mer- 
chandisers Are Never Satisfied.” 

Three speakers appeared before 
the general meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, T. E. Moser, of Moser 
and Cotins, Utica, N. Y., advertis- 
ing agency; E. W. Nick, presi- 
dent of the Northern Equipment 
Co., Erie, and J. Jay Fuller, of the 
J. Jay Fuller advertising agency, 
Buffalo. Mr. Moser spoke of “Ad- 
vertising to Industry” and de- 
scribed the advertising campaign 
of the Rome Wire Company which 
received the first Bok-Harvard 
award accorded an industrial cam- 
paign. Mr. Nick, speaking on 
“Modern Business Methods,” said: 
“If you would make it easy for 
a prospect, show him the article 
itself, a section of it, a part of it, 
a model, or a photograph, or a 
print, or at least a pencil sketch 
The visual appeal is twenty to 
fifty times as strong as the appeal 
to the sense of hearing.” The last 
speaker, Mr. Fuller, made a sum- 
mary of the convention in a talk, 
“Picking Out the Brass Tacks.” 

Among the speakers at the ban- 
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In Gasoline Consumption 


HAT Florida offers 

a fast growing mar- 
ket for gasoline, motor 
oils, automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, and 
auto accessories is in- 
dicated by the fact that 
the gasoline consump- 
tion of this state in 
1926 showed an in- 
crease of 41 percent 
over the consumption 
of 1925. 


This, moreover, was 
the greatest increase 
recorded for any state 
in the Union. 


Florida is a record 
breaking market for 
many kinds of prod- 
ucts. A large and 
important part of this 
great market can be 
reached through ad- 
vertising in— 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


—p 
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Two Kinds 


There’s the friendly slap on the back 
expressing whole-hearted “approval. 
And there’s the downright slap which 
means something entirely different. 
The Sunpapers get both—and usu- 
ally give more generous space to the 
venomous variety. The truest index 
to reader interest is the mail-bag con- 
taining letters “To the Editor’— 
and that portion of the Sunpapers’ 
mail is unusually heavy. 


Lots of Baltimoreans disagree with 
the Sunpapers—argue with the Sun- 
papers—battle with the Sunpapers. 
But—and you can’t get away from 
this—they read the Sunpapers just 
as taithfully and regularly as the Bal- 
timoreans who approve Sunpaper 
policies. 


To keep in touch with the news of 
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Of Slaps 


their city, Baltimoreans must read 
the Sunpapers. To keep in touch 
with the offerings of their local mer- 
chants, Baltimoreans must read the 
Sunpapers. And to get in touch with 
Baltimoreans — you must use the 
Sunpapers! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of April, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 252,760 
Sunday - - - 198,382 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING 


JOHN B, WOODW GUY 8S. OSBURN 
Bowery Bank —. = 110 Fy a ead St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New Yor Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Indispensable 


to the well-rounded 
farm paper campaign 


Paper eemeens doing a thorough job of selling 
the farm market recognize the value of The 
Dairy Farmer. 


Designed editorially to fit the needs of the Ameri- 
can dairy farmer, it has won the friendship and 
confidence of dairymen in the prosperous dairy- 
ing communities throughout the country. 


And by automatically reaching the better class 
of farm families, The Dairy Farmer has become 
an indispensable medium to the advertiser 
who is doing a thorough job of selling the 
farm market. 


More and more advertisers interested in reaching the 

better farm field are appreciating this fact—that any 

well-rounded campaign directed to the American 
iry farmer must include The Dairy Farmer. 


THE 
Dairy Farmer 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Ia. 


ite... § 
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quet Saturday night were Hon. 
Joh: S. Martin, Minister of Agri- 
culture, for the Province of 
Ontario, Canada; Dr. J.~- Paul 
Goole, of the University of Chi- 
cagc, and Dr. John L. Davis, 
philosopher and humorist, of New 
Yori: City. Matthew E. Griswold, 
manager of the Erie Works of 
the General Electric Company, 
actei as toastmaster. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Ludwig G. 
Meyer, Erie; first vice-president, 
Ernest A. Paviour, Rochester ; 
second vice-president, R. E 
Clemens, Hamilton; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo. 
The next annual convention of the 
Affiliation will be held at Roches- 
ter, in May, 1928. 


For the 
Eyes of Certain Modest 
Gentlemen 


EAD, Perrin & Lerrincwe tt, Inc. 
New York 

of Printers’ Ink: 

I have received your letter which asks 
type of subjects in Printers’ 
Montuiy I find most interesting. 
I think over the very compre- 
» scope of the magazine itself, I 

it a little difficult to pin my interest 
1 to any one type of subject. I 
ld say, however, speaking generally, 
those articles written by the adver- 
himself, which outline briefly and 
y completely an advertising history 
business, receive the closest 

: from me, 
probably might be called the 
ence” type of article and I be- 
to advertising agency men, the 
experiences of advertisers, their 
nt, their attitude toward their 
vertising, their hopes for it and 
sappointments, not only compose 
nost interesting article but are very 
! in developing a more common 
nt as to what constitutes good 
advertising. Heaven knows and 
egret that there is still too much 

n on this point and anything 

rnteRs’ INK MoNTHLY can do 

fy advertising standards is cer- 

1 very genuine contribution. 

1D, Perrin & Lerrincwe tt, INc., 

CLARENCE OLMSTEAD, 
President. 


OLMs 


‘RE are a dozen high placed 
‘cutives whose eyes, we 
vill be guided to this letter 
{r. Olmstead. We have in 
ertain very amiable gentle- 
ho have, at different times, 


hope 
fro ym 
mind 
men 
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been asked to contribute to the 
columns of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHty. They, 
like recent contributors, such as 
Walter P. Chrysler, George M. 


_Verity, A. R. Erskine, Z. G. Sim- 


mons and T. F. Merseles, have had 
experiences with advertising and 
hold opinions on that subject, 
which, when recorded in Printers’ 
InK, could have considerable in- 
fluence in shaping advertising 
practice and procedure. 

The invariable answer from the 
certain few people we have very 
much in our mind is that what 
they have to say on advertising 
contains nothing mew. They 
under-estimate the value of their 
experiences. What is “old” to 
them is “new” to others. 

This printed statement of Mr. 
Olmstead’s on the value of the “ex- 
perience” type of article, coming 
as it does from a reader who is 
daily engaged in the practical ap- 
plication of advertising, is wel- 
coméd because it will, we believe, 
stand as excellent proof to those 
estimable gentlemen, whom we 
have in mind, that it is worth while 
for them to record their experi- 
ences with advertising in Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Kansas City Sales Managers 
Elect 


The recently organized Sales Man 
agers Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
has elected the following officers for one 
year: Chairman, . Montgomery, 
sales manager, Washburn-Croshby Mill- 
ing Company; vice-chairman, Hampton 
S. Chambers, sales manager, Parker- 
Gordon Cigar Company, and secretary, 
C. A. Reynolds. 

W. G. Randall, executive secretary of 
the Advertising Club of Kansas City, 
in addition, will fill a similar position 
with the Sales Managers Associaton. 


New England Publishers 
Elect R. L. Wright 


At the annual meeting of the New 
England Daily Newspaper Association,,. 
held last week at Boston, Robert L. 
Wright, publisher of the MHaverhill,. 
Mass., Gazette, was elected president.. 
Howard C. Rice, of the Brattleboro, Vt... 
Reformer, was named _vice-president,. 
James M. Langley, the Concord, N. H..,. 
Monitor-Patriot, is secretary and Charles 
L. Fuller, the Brockton, Mass., Enter- 
prise, is treasurer. 





Direct Advertising Over the Air Is 
Showing a Decline 


The Activities of the Federal Radio Commission Are Resulting in a 
Drop in Objectionable Radio Advertising 


o ashington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

HILE the law does not au- 

thorize censorship, the activi- 
ties of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion have already resulted in a 
marked decrease in the broadcast- 
ing of direct advertising. There is 
no doubt that a great many com- 
plaints received by the Commission 
during its short life have convinced 
its members that a large majority of 
the public definitely and vigorously 
objects to all forms of direct ad- 
vertising and questionable, so-called 
indirect advertising over the radio. 
And while the law does not offer 
a remedy, the records show that 
the radio commissioners have been 
active in encouraging a course of 
treatment that promises an ultimate 
and a satisfactory cure. 

All that is necessary to effect an 
elimination of objectionable adver- 
tising is to prove to the broad- 
casters and the advertisers how 
their offerings are being received 
by the public. There is little doubt 
that, with almost complete solidity, 
the public is opposed to every form 
of advertising over the radio, ex- 
cept the “courtesy” numbers which 
result merely in name _ publicity. 
These facts are clearly indicated 
by the records of the Commission, 
and it is just as clear that individ- 
ual Commissioners are encourag- 
ing the public to express their 
objections in a manner that will 
produce prompt results. 

Not only has the subject been 
called to the attention of the Com- 
mission by innumerable letters 
from the public, but also by repre- 
sentative witnesses during hear- 
ings. On one occasion, Francis 
St. Austell, president of the Iowa 
Radio Listeners’ League, said that 
he represented 458,000 votes of 
listeners, and declared that the 
most important point the Commis- 
sion had to consider was whether 
direct advertising by radio is 
allowable. 

Austell 


Mr. St. said further 
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that the Middle West feels very 
strongly on the subject, and that 
he wanted to place his part of the 
country on record as objecting to 
direct advertising and selling by 
means of the radio. 

Another witness, P. A. Greene, 
managing director of the United 
States Radio Society, explained 
that one of the purposes of his 
organization is to place at the dis- 
posal of the Government the com- 
posite thought of the radio listener. 
Toward that end, he said, the 
Society has prepared a question- 
naire and issued copies not only 
to the many members of the or- 
ganization, but also to the radio 
editors of the leading newspapers 
of the country, to officials of the 
various Chambers of Commerce, 
and to a great many other listeners. 

Then, in regard to the question 
of radio advertising, Mr. Greene 
said that his Society has received 
many communications of protest 
against the use of the air for the 
purpose. “The opposition to this 
type of broadcasting has been so 
strong that the Society has recently 
— a campaign against the 
evil.” 


ATTITUDE OF THE RADIO COMMISSION 


The attitude of the Federal 
Radio Commission on the subject 
has been expressed recently by 
two of its members. In speaking 
before the National Press Club on 
April 30, Admiral W. H. G. Bul- 
lard, chairman of the Commission, 
said that he wanted his audience 
to think that whatever he had to 
say reflected the crystallized idea 
of his fellow workers on the 
Commission, and that he wanted 
it believed that they are five in 
one. Then, later in his address, he 
said that he wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to ex- 
press the views of the Commis- 
sion with relation to its contact 
with the public, and continued: 

“The Commission has no desire 
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Within -50 Miles 
of Fifth Avenue— 


| 
| it costs less per thousand 
| copies to reach high quality 
readers through the adver- 
tising columns of The New 
York Times than through 
any other New York morn- 
ing newspaper. 

Advertisers in The Times 
reach a greater number of 
readers of high quality in 
the New York market than 
through any other news- 
paper, morning or evening. 

The Times has a greater 
sale in the New York market 
daily than the total sale of 
any other newspaper of 
quality circulation. 

Average daily net paid 
sale 370,000 copies, Sundays 
greatly in excess of 650,000. 


Advertising subject to 
censorship. 


The New Pork Times 





| 
a 
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to arrive at any conclusions with- 
out taking the public into its fullest 
confidence, and while its member- 
ship is limited by law to five mem- 
bers, yet the Commission would 
like to consider that really every 
broadcaster, whether owner or 
operator, and every listener is a 
potential member for submitting 
constructive ideas to keep the 
ether channels clear, that just as 
many stations may operate as pos- 
sible.” 

The part the public is playing in 
its co-operation with the Commis- 
sion was recently explained by 
Commissioner Henry A. Bellows, 
at a dinner of the League of 
Women Voters. On this occasion, 
Mr. Bellows said, in explaining 
the Radio Act of 1927, that he did 
not know of any other law which 
sets up for the sole guidance of 
the body charged with its admin- 
istration the “interest, convenience 
or necessity” of the public. “That, 
in just four words, is what Con- 
gress has told us to do. We are 
to determine who shall and who 
shall not broadcast, and how such 
broadcasting shall be carried on, 
simply in accordance with our con- 
ception of ‘public interest, con- 


,” 


venience or necessity’. 


PURPOSE OF EVERY STATION IS TO 
CREATE PUBLIC GOOD-WILL 


Mr. Bellows further explained 
that Congress has held that the 
broadcasters shall not be subject 
to governmental dictation as to the 
character of the material they send 
out. Hence the Radio Commis- 
sion, under the present law, cannot 
interfere with any broadcaster’s 
wight to control and censor his 
own programs. “Every broadcast- 
jing station exists for one sole pur- 
pose,” Mr. Bellows added: “The 
_€reation of public good-will for 
its owners or for the sponsors of 
its programs. It. will broadcast 
whatever it believes will best 
create and maintain that good- 
will.” 

In this matter, the speaker ex- 
plained, the broadcaster’s relations 
are not with the Government, not 
with the Commission, but with the 
public. “It is for you, the listeners, 
not for us, to censor his programs. 
It is for you to tell him when he 
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is rendering, or failing to ren-er, 
real service to the public, and +ou 
may be sure that he will liste 
your voices. Above all, it is 
you, not for us of the Comnnis- 
sion, to safeguard the so-c: 


, 


‘freedom of the air’. 


Who Has 
“The Sweetest Girl 
Town”? 


L. Jay Hannan & Company 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell us whether or not 
slogan, “The Sweetest Girl in Toy 
has ever been used for advertising 
poses? 

L. Jay Hannan & Compa 
Leo. Hann 
Presid 


S & S Printers 
SeaTtLe, Was. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly inform us what 
well-known company or corporation uses 
the slogan “Service With a Smile”? 

Ss S Printers 


Tue Onto Matcn Sates Company, 
WapswortH, OxI0 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are wondering if you happen t 
know if the slogan, “They’re Differ 
ent,” has ever been used. 

Onto Matcn Sates Company. 


HE pursuit of slogan original- 
ity is anything but uncommon. 
Time after time advertisers have 
changed their apparently original 
advertising “war cries” so as to 


sound different notes than | those 
phrases registered already in the 
Printers’ Ink Slogan Clearing 


. House. 


“The Sweetest Girl in Town” 
has not yet made her appearance 
and to the best of our knowledge 
can be adopted by our inquirers 
client without stepping on any- 
body’s toes. ae 

While “Service with a Smile 
sounds very familiar and we are 
about certain has been used by 
several advertisers, no one has ever 
thought to register it in the (lear- 
ing House. . 

The F. H. Roberts Company, © 
Boston, manufacturer of chccolate 
candies, has a prior clain to 
“They're Different.” This was 
registered in January, 1922.—-[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 
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The 
Los Angeles 
Times 1s delivered 
to more homes than 
any other Los 
Angeles news- 
paper 


Eastern 
Representative : 


WILLIAMS, 
LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER CO. 
360 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 


285 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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Re- Modeling — 








Typical views of the 
house that will be re- 
modeled as part of the 
National Re- Building 
Campaign. Re-model- 
ing of the exterior is 
already in progress 
and complete modern- 
ization of the interior 
will follow. 





Modernizing — 





May 


ART 
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the House that 
came in with the 
Twentieth Century 


Work has begun on the central experiment 
of the National ReBuilding Campaign. An 
old house in Dixon, Illinois, typical of thou- 
sands that were built in the first two decades 
of this century, will be transformed into a 
modern home. Equipment and materials ap- 
proved by the Household Searchlight will 
be used throughout. Progress of this project 
is reported monthly in The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE and is followed by 1,650,000 
Main Street families, 70% of which own 
their own homes. The interest awakened by 
the National Re-Building Campaign offers an 


opportunity to manufacturers of building ma- 
terials and home products. Requests for com: 
plete information will be promptly fulfilled. 


The HOUSEHOLD 


MAGA ZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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No. 25 in a Series 


. 


THE people of 


New England supply the necessary 
yardstick for measuring Boston 
Sunday newspaper values. 


—in the form of an emphatically 
expressed preference for the Boston 
Sunday Advertiser. That preference 
is fully demonstrated by the circu- 
lation figures: 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser is 
read by 523,438 families—172,811 
more families than read the second 
Sunday paper, 189,986 more families 
than read the third paper and 
396,370 more families than read the 
fourth Boston Sunday paper—more 
than four times the number. 





Paper Circulation 
Sunday Advertiser 523,438 


Sunday Post 350,627 
Sunday Globe 333,452 
Sunday Herald 127,068 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 
































The Railroad Door Is Not Closed to 
Scientific Salesmanship 


Aa Outline of Some of the Salés and Advertising Problems of the 
Railroad Traffic Department and How They Are Being Met 


By J. G. Condon 


Dp? the railroads need a shaking 
up in their sales departments? 
Is there something basically wrong 
with the way they go after busi- 
ness, and is there any opportunity 
in this connection for the intro- 
duction of a more modern sales 
management than the carriers now 
enjoy? 

Whether the answer to these 
questions will be found in what 
follows must be determined by the 
reader. Probably, at some time 
or another most salesmen laying 
claim to some knowledge of the 
scientific side of their profession 
have looked longingly at some part 
of the transportation plant of the 
carrier nearest them and yearned 
for an opportunity to get into it 
and show its stockholders and the 
rest of the country what really 
could be done by a man who knew 
how to sell. 

It is strange how so many lay- 
men—if the term may be used to 
refer to those who are not of the 
railroad profession and particu- 
larly of its traffic department, 
which is the name with which its 
professional business-getters are 
labeled—regard those responsible 
for selling transportation. 

“They don’t sell their stuff,” de- 
clared a well-known security sales- 
man of some considerable reputa- 
tion recently. “Most of them are 
like the iceman who serves my 
apartment house. 

“He rings the dumb-waiter bell 

| when someone answers, he 

vs, ‘Want any ice?’ in his 
t belligerent tone of voice. An 
ative reply brings the ice 
for but not even a 
while word that ice isn’t 
led isn’t even acknowledged. 
the way with these rail- 
| men. ‘Got anything to ship?’ 
may ask, and having asked it 
are off to ask it again of 


someone else.” 


Of course, this security salesman 
has exaggerated the public’s idea 
of railroad salesmanship, but it is 
remarkable what a surprising lack 
of knowledge there is as to the 
scope of the duties of railroad traf- 
fic men, the considerable amount 
of knowledge they require to do 
their jobs well and the character 
and ability of the men who per- 
form this important part of rail- 
road work. 

As a matter of fact, railroad 
salesmanship probably is more 
highly developed today than at any 
time in the century old history of 
these carriers. Its problems have 
grown with the railroads. As the 
industry has had to battle against 
restrictive regulation at the hands 
of State and national commissions 
and against hampering legislation 
from Congress and the several leg- 
islatures it has had to interpret the 
situation to the people most con- 
cerned—the regular users of its 
service. 

The traffic department of a rail- 
road is its principal contact with 
the public. Ticket salesmen and 
conductors of passenger trains pos- 
sibly may be seen oftener by the 
commuter, but the freight and pas- 
senger traffic managers and their 
assistants are constantly feeling the 
public’s pulse. It is their business 
to know the trend of opinion and 
it is their duty to represent the 
public in the discussions of policy 
which every railroad must have. 
One railroad executive has well 
described his traffic vice-president 
as his ambassador to the public. 

“Of course I want to know our 
patrons and their wishes,” he said, 
“and I make a determined effort to 
do so. Likewise, I want to know 
our employees and their aspira- 
tions. Again, I must know our 
stockholders .and their hopes and 
there are a host of other interests 
which affect this property in one 
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way or another. But I cannot con- 
centrate on one. I look to our 
traffic men to tell me of the public. 
They are expected to keep our 
public sold on our service, they are 
relied upon to keep me lined up as 
to what the public wants. I can- 
not conceive a more important de- 
partment of a railroad.” 

Pause for a moment and listen 
to what is ordinarily expected 
from the traffic department of a 
railroad. 

1. It has charge of the question 
of rates or tariffs. That means it 
is counted upon to see that the 
charges the company makes for 
handling freight or passengers are 
reasonably compensatory ; that it is 
certain that when the revenues and 
expenditures are totaled up at the 
end of the month or the year, the 
former will have been sufficient not 
only to cover all expenses, but also 
to pay interest on fixed charges 
and provide some kind of a 
dividend for the stockholders. 

2. It is responsible for prevail- 
ing upon freight shippers to route 
their traffic a particular way and 
for persuading the traveling public 
by direct solicitation and by ad- 
vertising that their best interests 
lie in using the passenger trains 
of a particular railroad. 

But the job is not as easy as all 
that. Take the question of rates. 
There is little difficulty, after all, 
in determining what it costs to 
provide the necessary terminals 
and the transportation service for 
handling a ton of a given com- 
modity, but suppose these costs are 
cheaper at A than at B and manu- 
facturers at both points compete 
for the business of the dealers at 
C. If the rates from both A and 
B are made merely to cover the 
railroad’s costs, the manufacturer 
at A is going to have a cheaper 
rate to C than the manufacturer at 
B and the latter will be unable to 
sell his product to C because of 
the advantage enjoyed by the A 
people. If he doesn’t do business 
with the C dealers, however, he is 
not going to have any traffic for 

and the railroad will be the 
loser. 

Hence the old railroad device 
The 


“all the traffic will bear.” 
shipments of the manufacturer at 
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A going to C must be made to 
yield as high a freight revenue as 
possible and yet continue to have 
them move and the shipments of 
the manufacturer at B going to C 
must be made as low as geo- 
graphical relationships will permit 
in order to enable him to compete 
with the rival concern at A. Out 
of the two rates, the railroad will 
hope to get enough compensation 
to cover the service given both. 

The traffic. man must be a con- 
stant student of the market situa- 
tion. He must know the problems 
of the sales manager of every 
concern on his line and it is part 
of his job to work to give each 
sales manager every possible aid 
in his struggle for trade against all 
other competitors. While he is 
striving: to increase the business of 
the plants on his own line he must 
guard his enthusiasm lest in doing 
so he reduce his own rates to a 
point where they will fail to yield 
compensation for the service per- 
formed. 

Then there are the activities be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and various State regulatory 
bodies. Right now, the Commis- 
sion and its examiners are delving 
into almost every rate in the rail- 
road tariffs. Two years ago, when 
the demand for farm relief was 
even more acute than now, Con- 
gress passed a joint resolution pro- 
posed by Congressman Hoch, of 
Kansas, and Senator Smith, of 
South Carolina, providing that the 
Commission should make a general 
inquiry into the freight rate struc- 
ture with a view to determining 
how rates on farm products might 
be reduced—without putting the 
Nation’s transportation system into 
bankruptcy. 

The job has proved a monumental 
one and no one is prepared to 
guess when it is going to be cor- 
cluded. With painstaking thorough- 
ness the Commission is looking for 
rates which it might advance to 
offset the losses expected to fol- 
low cuts in rates on agricultural 
products. At the same time, it is 
giving the whole structure cf rates 
an overhauling. This process ft- 
quires the almost continued attet- 
tion of traffic men and with: hear- 
ings being held all over the country 
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those assigned to these matters 
are seeing less of their families 
than ever. One man who had to 
watch the proceedings on petroleum 
rates was in New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, Boston, New York and 
Pittsburgh within a comparatively 
short space of time ‘and will be in 
French Lick, Ind., in June when 
these hearings resume. Traffic 
men must be professional witnesses, 
too, ready to go on the stand at 
a moment’s notice, to testify as to 
why a particular rate should not 
be slaughtered. 

This, of course, has to do only 
with the freight traffic officer. The 
passenger traffic man has his rate 
problems, too, especially when bus 
lines—most of them utterly inde- 
pendent of regulatory authority and 
at liberty to slash rates when- 
ever they are so disposed—and 
the steadily increasing use of the 
private motor car are cutting into 
his business so materially. The 
passenger man has his I. C. C. 
problems, too. Once he decides 
that the future passenger earnings 
of his road depend upon the de- 
velopment of long haul business, he 
is promptly confronted by demands 
for lower fares, the elimination of 
the Pullman surcharge and a host 
of other things which serve to re- 
duce revenues to a vanishing point. 

The freight and passenger men 
in all of this must not-lose sight 
for a moment that a large part of 
their jobs is solicitation of busi- 
ness. This, of course, is tied up 
with rate matters more than ap- 
pears on the surface. Suppose 
that Mr. A discovers he can in- 
vade an entirely new market with 
his products if he can get a ma- 
terial reduction in his rates. He 
sees only his side of it and is 
utterly impatient at the railroad 
man’s plea that his line cannot af- 
lord the loss in revenue such a re- 

ion would entail. 
| right,” all too often is the 
atum of the shipper, “if you 
see your way clear to help 
t this new business I’ll divert 
traffic from your line to the 
- Z until you are more rea- 


n, Mr. A may manufacture 
ig the railroad requires in 
ations. It may be a par- 


its ope 
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ticular sort of casting used on lo- 
comotives, the paint used on sta- 
tions or bridges, the cement going 
into new culverts or anything else 
of the thousand and one articles 
which railroads list under the gen- 
eral heading of “materials and sup- 
plies.” Whatever it is, Mr. A. 
wants the railroad over which he 
ships the output of his plant as a 
customer. If, for any reason, 
whether because as satisfactory an 
article can be obtained elsewhere 
at a shade cheaper price or be- 
cause it is somewhat more satisfac- 
tory from a wearing standpoint, 
the railroad hesitates to patronize 
Mr. A there is immediate trouble. 
He is ready to divert his traffic to 
railroads which will patronize him. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER MUST ANSWER 


Reciprocity—you buy from me 
and I will ship my goods your way 
—is a problem of the hour with 
the railroads. Particularly is this 
true when there happen to be sev- 
eral’ concerns on one line favoring 
it with their traffic, which are in- 
terested in selling it the steel it 
needs for a new terminal or some- 
thing of that sort. How are all 
of them going to be appeased and 
continued as patrons? The traffic 
manager is supposed to have the 
answer immediately available. 

Because of the many technicali- 
ties involved, most successful rail- 
road salesmen have grown up in 
the business. They started at the 
bottom and worked themselves 
along—they are railroad men first 
and salesmen afterward. 

Uninitiated candidates for rail- 
road traffic jobs always have lots 
to say about advertising. Grudging- 
ly, perhaps, many of them will ad- 
mit that the carriers are doing 
“some” good advertising but why 
don’t they do more? Why isn't 
freight service advertised? Why 
all the emphasis on passenger 
trains and none on where they go? 
Why this and why that—ad infin- 
itum. Railroad traffic men, gen- 
erally, are keenly alive to the value 
of advertising, but first of all they 
are students of their jobs and they 
know—or think they know—where 
advertising is good and where it 
is a mistake. Take this question 
of freight advertising for instance. 
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It is an old subject with all of 
them—but here is the way one of 
the keenest business getters of an 
Eastern road sized it up the other 
day: 

“IT am heartily in favor of ad- 
vertising our freight service, But 
I want to do it my way and not 
according to the ideas of someone 
who hasn’t had my experience in 
soliciting traffic. In the first place, 
freight and passenger business are 
entirely different subjects when 
you come to talk advertising. Any 
person who reads a passenger ad- 
vertisement is a potential patron 
and may be induced by the sales 
talk it contains, now, or at a later 
date, to buy a ticket. But the pres- 
ent or potential freight shippers 
are not so many in number and 
those of us in the business of 
freight traffic solicitation know 
pretty well just who the present 
ones are. If we don’t know who 
the fellows are who control all 
the large tonnage moving we cer- 
tainly are asleep on our jobs. 

“We use direct-mail advertising 
and personal solicitation and what 
we spend on this account goes di- 
rectly to the people we want to 
reach—there is absolutely no waste 
circulation. 

“Furthermore, a lot of the ad- 
vertising we do is the kind of stuff 
we seek to keep confidential be- 
tween our shippers and ourselves. 
For instance, if we are able to give 
our patrons some special service 
on their 1. c. 1. shipments we want 
them to know it but we don’t want 
the railroads with which we are 
competing to know it. If we ad- 
vertised this service in the news- 
papers or in printed matter to be 
broadcast generally, they would 
quickly learn what we were doing 
and adopt the same scheme. Then 
we would be no better than they 
are. 

“That’s where I stand on freight 
advertising. Of course, I favor 
occasional copy to let others than 
the industrial trafic managers and 
the shipping clerks with whom we 
do business know that we are still 
on the job—institutional copy if 
you please, but that is all.” 

“What about the big shipper of 
tomorrow ?” he was asked. “Should 
not you be educating him today?” 
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“The institutional copy is suf- 
ficient,” he replied. “By the tiie 
he is ready for the more detailed 
stuff things will have changed so 
greatly that the best we have to- 
day will mean little to him.” 

A recent freight advertisement 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
“When the ‘Comet’ Roars by 
‘Uncle Sam,’” probably comes in 
his category of institutional adver- 
tisements. But this most attrac- 
tive page told the story of the 
Pennsylvania’s fast merchandise 
train to the West and its faster 
train for perishable fruits and 
vegetables for the East in a way 
which shippers—and travelers, too 
—are calculated to remember. “To 
get the trains through safely, 
swiftly and on time” is the text 
—a_slogan of a compelling nature. 

The railroad door is not shut 
against ~ scientific salesmanship. 
New ideas, which will stand the 
test of practical application in the 
specialized field of transportation 
business getting, are always wel- 
come. There was a day when a 
freight traffic man thought it im- 
possible to get business without 
paying rebates but he has pro- 
gressed materially since then. He 
probably still thinks his present- 
day methods are best, but that is 
only human nature, and usually he 
is open to conviction. 


R. S. B. Perry with M. P. 
Gould Company 


R. S. B. Perry, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Wilcolator 
Company, Newark, N. J., has joined 
the M. P. Gould Company, New York 
advertising agency, in an executive po 
sition. For seven years he was with 
the Western Electric Manufacturing 
Company and later with The Saturds 
Evening Post. 


S. H. Giellerup Returns to 
Batten 


S. H. Giellerup, for the last year with 
Sackheim & Scherman, Inc., New York 
has returned to George Batten Com 
pany, New York, with which he wa 
previously associated. 


Hawaiian Legislature Makes 
Advertising Appropriation 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau_‘\as_' 
ceived $150,000 from the Hawaiian Ter 
ritorial Legislature to add to its adve* 
tising appropriation. 
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JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, EVEN 
BETTER THAN WINTER IN L. A. 


SO. CALIFORNIA IS 
12 MONTHS MARKET 


usiness may slow down and be- 
gin to mop its brow in other places 
during June, July and August, but 
in Los Angeles it goes steadily on 
and upward, with 365 days a year 
of effectiveness for advertisers. 

Such are the conclusions to be 
drawn from a survey of past sea- 
sons in the outstanding twelve- 
months-a-year-market of America 
—Southern California. 

Consider the bank clearings of 
last June, July and August, com- 
pared with the winter before. 
They were UP $85,000,283! Build- 
ing permits continuing at a rate of 
over $10,000,000 monthly, showed 
an increase last Summer, over 
the previous winter, of $1,819,140, 
despite the fact that December 
of that season ran close to the 
$17,000,000 mark for building, an- 
‘ther indication that outdoors, or 
indoors, seasons effect the Southern 
California market very little. 

Of California’s oil supply of 
close to 650,000 barrels daily, about 
90% comes from Southern Califor- 
nia, pouring a fabulous wealth into 
many channels and many hands. 
Winter and Summer, in sunshine 
or in rain, it keeps on coming. Last 
year, $90,000,000 in agricultural 
wealth accrued to the people of 
Los Angeles County, the richest 
agricultural county in America. It 
did not slow down for the seasons, 
but. with its versatility of harvest, 
kep: adding to individual wealth 
eve'y day in the year. 

lhe East cannot picture South- 
ern California’s equality of sea- 
sons without actually seeing it. In 
a lond where blizzards, lightning 

is, floods and freezes wreak 








HARBOR HELPS 
COAST BREAK 
TRADE RECORD 


| ANGELES Harbor during 
1926 played a leading part in 
Pacific Coast foreign trade, 
which, for the first time since 
the boom 
year of 1919, 
passed the 
$1,000,000,- 
000 mark, 
according to 
an analysis 
of figures on 
Pacific area 
trade just 
made public. 


Foreign mer- 
chandise/! 
coming into 
the local port 
last year 
totaled $49,565,289, representing 
an 11 per cent increase over 1926, 
a record that has never been 
equaled in any normal or abnor- 
mal year and setting Los Angeles 
ahead of all other ports on the 
Pacific Coast in rate of foreign 
trade growth. 


Exports from Los Angeles Har- 
bor for the year under review 
showed a 30 per cent increase 
over the preceding year, or a 
total of $103,291,358. 


—Spence Photo 











havoc with shopping in the Winter, 
and where terrific extremes of heat 
send everyone that can afford it to 
the coolest resorts for Summer, it 
is well nigh impossible to visualize 
365 days of Southern California 
weather that is never so inclement 
that it halts the buying mood. 





The Los Angeles Examiner has the 
largest home-delivered circulation 
of ANY newspaper in its territory. 
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THESE MARKS 


are 


YOUR PROTECTION 


DVERTISEMENTS that urge child 

readers to “Find Two Bags of Oats 
in the Puzzle Picture—Win Magic Lan- 
tern”; that promise to cure cancer, goitre, 
epilepsy, tuberculosis and other similar 
diseases; that give recipes that violate the 
prohibition amendment; that offer unusual 
returns from financial investments—any 
advertising that violates the confidence that 
readers have placed in us is refused by 
The Cleveland Press. 


Farm publications that use questionable 


The Clevelan 
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methods of secufing circulation; medical 
advertisers who offer preparations for the 
home-treatment of poor eyesight, gall 
stones, dropsy, etc.; advertisers who play 
upon the innocence of children, cannot use 
the columns of The Press. 


To keep faith with our readers, to protect 
legitimate advertisers from unethical and 
untruthful competition, The Press rejects 
more than a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of advertising yearly, much of which 
is later published in other Cleveland news- 
papers. 


Each piece of copy submitted is doubly 
checked. First, by the editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Ohio group; second 
by the editor of The Cleveland Press. 
(The composing room of The Press can- 
not recognize, accept or “set” copy of 
this nature unless that copy bears the 
physical OK of these two major executives. ) 


The Press believes 
that a newspaper is 
valuable to an ad- 
vertiser only so long 
as it is faithful to 
its readers. When it 
sacrifices its indepen- 
dence to other inter- 
ests it sacrifices its 
readers’ faith in the 
integrity of its col- 
umns—and thus kills 
the thing that profits 
the advertiser most. 


. First in 
re * * Cleveland 


LLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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Anthracite 
Operators Advertise 
Service 


Newspaper Advertising Campaign 
in Any City Begins Only When 
the Anthracite Operators Con- 
ference Is Convinced That the 
Dealers Are Equipped to Give 
Service Which Is Advertised 


HE Anthracite Operators Con- 

ference is now advertising 
along a definite plan of campaign 
in several large metropolitan cen- 
ters along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The idea behind the copy is to sell 
anthracite as a fuel, plus service, 
which necessitates the co-operation 
of dealers handling anthracite 
coal. The plan is being worked 
out by having the dealers of a 
given community as a group agree 
to fit themselves and their organi- 
zation to give their customers 
domestic engineering service. 
Groups of dealers in a large num- 
ber of communities have, for 
some months, been sending em- 
ployees to school with the com- 
bustion engineers of the Anthracite 
Coal Service, a division of the 
Anthracite Operators Conference, 
as their instructors. Instruction 
courses have already been given in 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Phillipsburg, Tren- 
ton, New York City, Westchester 
County, Syracuse, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, Lowell, Hartford, Utica, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
Hackensack, N. J. Up to the pres- 
ent time 302 men from 186 com- 
panies have completed the course 
of training, and 466 men represent- 
ing 172 dealer companies are now 
under the process of similar in- 
struction. 

When it is felt that the dealers 
in a given city or territory are 
equipped to advertise service and 
give it in response to inquiries, the 
advertising on anthracite coal is 
begun. So important has this been 
deemed by dealers hitherto dis- 
satisfied with handling practically 
an unadvertised product that they 
have offered to contribute one-half 
of the ensuing expenses. A series 
of eight newspaper advertisements 
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ranging from 200 lines by four 
columns to 167 lines by three 
columns has been prepared <nd 
is being run in some of the cities 
just mentioned. 

Because it was felt that it mizht 
be fairly easy to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of advertising anthracite 
alone as a coal, advertising anthra- 
cite, plus service, has been chosen 
as the more preferable plan, with 
the intention of backing up anthra- 
cite with a good heat service and 
earnestness of the dealers in sell- 
ing satisfaction as well as coal. 


Sales Managers Must 
Be Magnetic 


Tue MoroMerer Company, Inc 
Lonc Istanp City, N. Y 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with a great deal of im 
terest the article in your issue of May 
5 entitled: “‘What Type of Salesman 
Makes the Best Sales Manager?” 

There is no doubt in my mind that a 
sales manager who is a plugger and 
loyal is a lot better than the brilliant 
salesman, who is temperamental. 

On the other hand, I also feel that 
this man must combine a certain amount 
of magnetism with his personality in or- 
der to be able to inspire the salesmen 
with whom he comes in contact, and 
above all he must be 100 per cent 
square. 

Tue MoroMeter Company, Inc. 
Geo. H. Townsenp. 
President. 


Made Vice-Presidents of 
Paul Block, Inc. 


Nigel Cholmeley-Jones and Herbert L. 
Haskell have been elected vice-presidents 
of Paul Block, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative. Both Mr. Cholmeley- Jones and 
Mr. Haskell have been associated with 
the Paul Block organization for about 
ten years. 


Walt Going with Cincinnati 
“Times-Star” 

Walt Going, formerly automobile edi- 

tor of the Cincinnati Post, has joined 


the staff of the national advertising de 
partment of the Cincinnati Times-Ster. 


e will handle automobile and radio 


accounts. 


Appoints Harold F. Ritchie & 
Company 

Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Inc, 
New York, has been appointed sole sale 
representative for the Stearns’ FE cctrie 
Paste Company, Inc., Chicago, ma ufac- 
turer of Stearns’ Electric rat and roach 
paste. 
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DR AALLY we lay our emphasis upon quality of circur 
lat.m, as our long-established name implies, leaving 
qu.ntity values to those who have been obsessed by 
emania for millions. Just now, however, we step out 
{ character, temporarily, and employ the larger type 
al the news of larger immediate importance. Once 
is news has been well disseminated, we shall of course 
urn to the unchanging fact of permanent importance 
the prevailing intelligence, buying power and social 
udership of our readers. 
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HESE Six pages represefl 
y ip investment in Th 
Quality Group market of 
$30,000, for they were cheet 
fully bought at the previous 
price. You can have six pages 


now for only $27,000—a sa¥, 
ing of $3,000 on a six-month 
campaign, a saving of $500 pe 
page. 

And at the very time of this 
price-reduction, the editorial 
strength of these six magazine 
is visibly mounting. A tw 
dimensional increase in values! 


SOO 


The Quality Gro 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
30 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
1058 Park Square Bldg., BOSTON 
244 La Arcada, SANTA BARBARA 
The Atlantic Monthly Review of Reviews 


The Golden Book Magazine Scribner’s Ma 
Harpers Magazine The World’s Work 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 

















How “Vaseline” Is Being Guarded 
Against Common Noun Usage 


Ceaseless Vigilance Is Called for When a Trade-Mark Shows — of 
Being Used Generically 


By Wm. Wallace White 


Counselor at Law 


[Editorial Note: A letter recently sent 
to Printers’ Ink by Wm. Wallace 
White indicated that he had had cer- 
tain valuable experiences in the matter 
of preventing trade-marks from becom- 
ing generic terms. We asked Mr, White 
for more information on this subject and 
the following remarks were quoted from 
his letter in reply.] 


ITH reference to the pro- 

tection of marks against the 
danger of their being assimilated 
with the common words of the 
language, we have had considerable 
experience in this direction, par- 
ticularly in connection with “Vase- 
line,” the trade-mark of our clients, 
the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company. These steps have taken 
various forms. 

Advertising. The Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company has ad- 
vertised in periodicals here in the 
United States and also in foreign 
countries. In one instance the fol- 
lowing form was used: 


“VASELINE” 
(Trade-Mark) 
is the registered trade-mark of the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co. (Cons’d.), 
of New York, London and Montreal, 
used to distinguish petroleum jelly and 
other preparations of its mariufacture. 
Avoid counterfeits. 
Infringers are liable 
to action for damages. 


Appeal to the governmental au- 


thorities. The tendency to use the 
word “Vaseline” in referring to the 
article “petroleum. jelly” in patent 
specifications was called to the at- 
tention of the Commissioner of 
Patents, and the good offices of the 
Commissioner were asked to 
prevent misuse. As a result, we 
received a letter from the Commis- 

, 1920, ad- 


directed not to use the 

“Vaseline” as a common noun, 
d to require instead the use of 

the generic term for the substance. 
A similar letter was lately issued 


by the Honorable Commissioner of 
Patents of the Patent Office of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. This 
letter is dated February 28, 1927, 
and it is reproduced below: 


CoMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PaTENTS 
Patent OFFICE 


MELBOURNE, 28th Fesrvary, 
Gentlemen: 

With reference to your communica- 
tion of 24th February, 1927, relative to 
the use of the trade-mark “Vaseline” 
in patent specifications, I desire to in- 
form you that instructions have been 
issued to the examining staff that the 
use of the word “Vaseline” shall not 
be allowed in patent specifications un- 
less “the fact that it is a sees 
trade-mark is adequately recognized. 

(Sed) Cuas. V. Watson, 
ommissioner of Patents. 


1927. 


The word “Vaseline” was found 
used as a descriptive term in the 
“General Schedule of Supplies” 
published by General Supply Com- 
mittee, U. S. Executive Depart- 
ments and Independent Establish- 
ments, at Washington. The matter 
was presented to the Chairman of 
the proper Committee by interview 
and by letter, with the result that 
the Committee undertook to strike 
= word from the General Sched- 
ule. 

In newspaper publications more 
or less frequent use of the word 
“Vaseline” in the public press as 
the name of an article led to the 
preparation of a letter which was 
sent generally to the press of the 
country. This letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 

From time to time articles appear in 
the press referring to “Vaseline,” and 
you will readily believe that we are 
gratified by the —- given to our 
product in this wise; but there is a 
phase of the matter which will not 
so obvious to you, and which we wish 
to put before | ou, if you please. 

he word “Vaseline” is the duly reg- 
istered oe ae of this company and 
indicates that Petroleum Jelly and other 
preparations upon which ¢ word is 
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placed as a trade-mark are manufactured 
by this company. 

Through our long trade-mark use of 
the word “Vaseline,” this mark has be- 
come of great value, and we are pro- 
portionately jealous of our rights in it 
and wish by all means to avoid impair- 
ing those rights. For this reason we 
avoid using the word ‘‘Vaseline” instead 
of the name of the products upon which 
the word is employed as a trade-mark,— 
petroleum jelly, camphor ice, or what- 
ever the goods may be. We cannot con- 
trol others who find it convenient to 
use the trade-mark “Vaseline” in re- 
ferring to the articles Petroleum Jelly 
upon which the trade-mark is used, but 
we should like to see our trade-mark 
rights respected in print, and this is 
our reason for writing you. 

The Commissioner of Patents, recog- 
nizing our trade-mark rights, has issued 
an order directing Examiners of the 
Patent Office to avoid using the word in 
patent specifications, etc., to designate 
the products on which we use the word 
as a trade-mark. 

What we would ask of you is that 
this letter be brought to the attention 
of your editorial staff, and that its 
members be directed, in so far as prac- 
ticable, that the word be capitalized and 
placed in quotations, thus: “Vaseline.” 
Not only will this be editorially correct, 
and helpful to our interests, but it will 
also be publicly beneficial, in that peo- 
ple not familiar .with our trade-mark 
rights in the word will not be misl 
into infringing upon our trade-mark in 
the erroneous belief that “‘Vaseline” is 
a common word. 

We trust that you will appreciate our 
position in the matter, and that you will 
deem it proper to give effect to the 
suggestion herein. 

Very truly yours, 


Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. 

Much difficulty has been en- 
countered in dealing with the mat- 
ter in this field, because publica- 
tions containing definitions which 
fail to recognize the trade-mark 
character of the word appear with- 
out previous notice and necessarily 
are current many years before re- 
vision can be obtained. However, 
through correspondence and inter- 
views with publishers and editors 
a number of corrections have been 
obtained and many others are 
promised as mew issues appear. 
Among these we may mention: 

“Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary.” Correction has _ been 
made by the addition of the state- 
ment: “ ‘Vaseline’ is a trade-mark 
name.” 

“New International Encyclopae- 
dia,’ Dodd Mead & Co. The fol- 
lowing entry appears p. 35, Vol. 
23, edition 1923. “‘Vaseline.’ A 
trade-mark used on the products 
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of the Chesebrough Manufactur. 
ing Company (Consolidated), con. 
sisting largely of petroleum jelly, 


q. V. 
“Medical Dictionary,” by Sted. 
man, published by Wm. Wood & 
Co., New York, 1926, gives the 
following definition: “ ‘Vascline’ 
(vas-e-len) a trade-mark word 
distinguishing a petroleum jelly 
and articles made from it and also 
various toilet preparations, such as 
the camphor ice, cold cream, ‘hair 
tonic,’ etc., made by a certain man- 
ufacturing company. The term, 
being a registered trade-mark, is 
loosely and improperly applied to 
paraffinum molle (Br.), paraffinum 
liquidum (Br.), petrolatum (U 
S.), petrolatum album (U. S.), and 
petrolatum liquidum (U. S.).” 

“New Oxford Dictionary.” This 
dictionary is still in the course of 
publication. It was issued with an 
objectionable definition of “Vase- 
line,” but it has been agreed with 
the editor that in a preface which 
will appear relating to the letter 
“V” the definition shall be -given 
as follows: 

“*Vaseline. A term registered 
28 June, 1877, by Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Co. as a trade 
mark for goods of its manufac. 
ture. Registration sustained by 
the Court of Appeal in 1902. 

“The mark was first applied to 
Petroleum Jelly, later to the prep- 
arations containing that article, 
and still later to the entire range 
of goods manufactured by the 
Company. 

“The term vaseline is often used 
as a short expression for Vaseline 
petroleum jelly.” 


CLARIFYING THE “CHAMOISETTE” 
DEFINITION 


We might also refer to another 
recent case. The trade-mark 
“Chamoisette” of our clients Juliug 
Kayser & Co. was found defined 
in “Webster’s New Internation 
Dictionary” as follows: 

“A closely woven cotton 
used especially for gloves.” 

A presentation of the fa 
sulted in a revised phrasing 
follows: 

“‘Chamoisette’:— a —A 
mark for gloves; Hence- 
closely-woven cotton fabric 1 
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$10 worth of Cosmetics 
$20 worth of Sheeting 
$15 worth of Gingham 
$ 5 worth of Towels 


—All ordered by telephone in five minutes from 
a store 45 miles away. This woman lives on a 
farm. She frequently entertains her local club 
and is able to go out more nowadays, due to a 
number of labor-saving devices in her home. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE is fully adapted to 
the needs of the modern farm woman, giving her 
the help and inspiration she needs. Many of the 
products she uses are advertised in its pages. 


A good-sized town 45 miles distant will deliver 
her telephoned order, at the same time bringing 
out $40 worth of linoleum for a neighbor. The 
identical pattern shown in a color page adver- 
tisement in THE FARMER’S WIFE was asked 
for by name and purchased. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE is the only magazine 
in America published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 
FARMERS WIFE 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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especially for gloves bearing the 
trade-mark ‘Chamoisette.’” 

This is a somewhat sketchy 
statement of some of the steps 
which have been taken, but beyond 
these individual cases are taken up 
as they appear and satisfactory re- 
sults are usually obtained. 


Has Electrical Refrigerator 
Account 


The Stanley A. Morsbach Company, 
Cincinnati, has appointed The Keelor 
& Stites Company, Cincinnati advertis- 
ing agency, to direct the advertising of 
Chil-Dare, an electrical household re- 
frigerator. Local newspapers are being 
used for the present but a more com- 
prehensive campaign is contemplated. 


Buys Portland, Oreg., Business 


Ernest Ham, of the Ham-Jackson 
Company, Portland, Oreg., direct-mail 
advertising, has purchased the Commer- 
cial Advertising Company, of that city. 
He will operate this company under his 
own name, in conjunction with the Ham- 
Jackson Company. 


A. C. Hayward Starts 
Own Business 


Agnes Carroll Hayward, for the last 
five years Western manager at Chicago 
of the Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
as advertising counselor and specialist 
on advertising to women, at Chicago. 


Society of Sales Executives 
Holds Spring Conference 


The spring conference of the Amer- 
ican Society of Sales Executives was 
held recently at the Congress Lake Club, 
Congress Lake, Ohio. New products, 
new marketing and new advertising 
plans were discussed. 


Leadite Company Appoints 
Foote & Morgan Agency 


The Leadite Company, Philadelphia, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Foote & Morgan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. A campaign in busi- 
ness papers will be planned immediately. 


E. A. Punter Joins 
Seattle Agency 


E. A. Punter, formerly with the ad- 
vertising Spokesman of the Spokane, 
Wash., esman-Review, has joined 
the Carl Art Advertising Agency, 
Seattle. 


Victor Craig with “Liberty” 


Victor Craig, recently with The Lit- 
erary Digest, has joined the Eastern ad- 
vertising staff of Liberty. He will cover 
New York metropolitan territory. 
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“e 4 
Domestic Trade Is Really 
Exporting” 

Speaking before the Overseas Auto. 
motive Club, New York, Frederick M 
Feiker, managing director of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., discussed 
the effect advertising is having, and 
has had, on world trade. He _ pointed 
eut that America is exporting ideas as 
well as goods, and that our merchants 
must recognize that fact and inform 
themselves as to what ideas the other 
countries are receiving. 

Mr. Feiker said that many mianufac. 
turers do not know they are equipped 
to export, because they regard export- 
ing as some unsolvable puzzle beyond 
their general business training. ‘Amer. 
ican manufacturers,” he continued, 
“talk about domestic trade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a New_ England _manufac- 
turer who sells in California is export: 
ing just as surely and has set up all 
the machinery of exporting just as 
trul as if he were selling to Australia 

me would think that selling fur 
niture was the same in Cleveland, Chi 
cago and New York. Anyone who has 
analyzed the furniture market knows 
that Cleveland is looked upon as a 
good furniture town, that it is looked 
upon by the manufacturers as a good 
market for furniture as though it were 
as isolated as an island in the Pacific, 
while Chicago presents to the same 
manufacturer a completely different 
market both in trading areas and in 
grades of merchandise. 

ere was a time when furniture 
was furniture, but in this field, as in 
any other today, manufacturers are 
making an intensive study of marketing, 
and when that intensive study of mar- 
betlag is done the very analysis of the 
factors brings out the fact that export 
ing, after all, is simpl adding another 
State or another city.’ 


Luke Lea Buys Memphis 
“Commercial Appeal” 


Luke Lea, publisher of the Nashville 
Tennesseean, and associates have pur- 
chased the Memphis Commercial Appea! 
and Evening Appeal. The purchase price 
is reported to be $3,600,000, exclusive of 
real estate. Among those associated 
with Mr. Lea in the purchase is Rogers 
Caldwell. 

The John M. Branham Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, will represent the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and Eve 
nin Atped. effective June 1. 

tn ommercial Appeal traces its 
lineage back to 1840, when the Apped! 
was established. It assumed its present 
name when, in 1894, the Appeal ab- 
sorbed the Avalanche, founded in 1857 
and the Commercial, founded in 1 889 


Joins West-Dempster Compan) 


James A. Gallagher, formerly with the 
{nes Bayne Company, Grand Rapids, 

ich., has taken charge of sales ané 
advertising for the West-Dempster Com 
pany, commercial photographers, also 0 
Grand Rapids. 
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Eight Natural Marketing Centers 
Combined into One Metropolitan Market 


Because The Booth Newspaper Area is naturally 
divided into eight concentrated, individual mar- 
kets, distribution is more economically obtained. 


The close proximity of these eight centers makes 
it possible to use a small sales crew and still ob- 
tain the benefits of a great metropolitan market. 


In these eight cities and adjacent territories 63 
per cent of the income tax payers live and the 
wealth and industrial activities are concentrated. 


The Booth Newspaper Area has a population of 
1,254,000 and is completely covered with The 
Booth Newspaper Circulation of over 260,000. 


Write for a copy of “The Michigan Market.” 


Grand Rapids Press SaginawNewsCourier JacksonCitizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © Bay City Times Tribune Ann Arbor Times News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St. New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO, 
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moment at noon to dash over to the Busy Bee f 
“sandwich and cawfee’’? 


That was when you and your wite were just starting out. 
Great times since then. Business has been good. 


The ten minutes you used to begrudge for lunch have stretd 
into an hour and a half. An expensive doctor has given) 
a full course in vitamines, and chlorophyl, and green st 
with mayonnaise. Eighteen holes of golf top off the day,’ 
you're feeling fit. 
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Now-Mayonnais# 


Chicag: 


Gen’l Mx 
Detroit, 
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pw what’s the point to all this? 


b you realize that there are several million others just like 
p? Maybe you've been so busy getting ahead yourself that 
haven’t fully comprehended how many others have been 
ept into the great American luxury - buying class along 
: you. 
nereas a few years ago the manufacturer of a quality product 
d his story to the few hundred thousand who could afford 
be interested, today he must talk to millions! 


mopolitan is the one class magazine whose circulation has kept 
e with this expanding class maket. 

ways attentive to the exacting demands of the luxury-buying 
up, and furnishing them with the high type of reading 
iter their sophistication invariably selects, Cosmopolitan’s 
ulation has grown as the class for which it is written has 
anded. 


eresult is a seeming paradox—a class magazine with a mass 
ulation of over a million and a haif! 


nd 90% of that circulation is in the 2787 towns and cities 
d the wealthy suburbs where over 80% of the Nation’s 
iness is concentrated ! 


any further comment needed if you are a manufacturer of 
kind of quality goods ? 


ww, request a Cosmopolitan representative to call. 
q 


Advertising Offices: 


326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


Gen'l Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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—Fditorial pre-eminence 
—Circulation dominance 


—Advertising leadership 


That, in a nutshell, is 
the story of The 
South’s Greatest News- 


paper, located in the 


richest commercial and 
industrial center in the 
South—Birmingham 


Che Birmingham News 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO, 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia _, 


J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 
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Business-Paper 
Publishers Endorse 
New Program 


] NANIMOUS approval was 
iven to the program of activi- 
ties for the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., as recommended by 
the executive committee, at the 
spring meeting of the association, 
at French Lick, Ind., on May 18. 
F. M. Feiker, managing director, 
presented the new program which 
‘overs. research, promotion and 
sssociated plans for spreading a 
wider knowledge of the place and 
purpose of the business paper in 
economical and result producing 
sdvertising. 

The program also includes pro- 
posals for setting up a research 
iund for case studies by teachers 
' advertising and marketing in 
ndustrial, merchandising and in- 
stitutional advertising campaigns ; 
the furtherance of editorial ser- 
vice by co-operation with the Na- 
tional Conference of Business 
Paper Editors; the formulation of 
added standards of practice for 
the improvement of advertising 
copy; the elimination of wasteful 
practices by advertisers, and co- 
operation with the business-paper 
committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising “Agencies in 
the setting up of better methods of 
gauging business-paper values in 
addition to the standard of cir- 
culation established by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

It was also voted to assess each 
member 25 per cent of his annual 
dues for the continuation of the 
present advertising campaign dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Good fellowship and team play 
for advancing the place of the 
business paper in its service to 
industry, marked the annual execu- 
tive gathering. It was attended 
by sixty executives, representing 
eighty-three of the 126 members 
of the association. 

J. H. Bragdon, of Te-tile 
World, New York, was re-elected 
president. Merritt Lum, of the A. 
W. Shaw Company, Chicago, was 
re-elected vice-president, and War- 
ren C. Platt, of National Petro- 
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leum News, Cleveland, treasurer. 
Membership of the executive 
committee includes Malcolm Muir, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York; George Slate, 
Simmons - Boardman Publishing 
Company, New York; E. 
Haight, Concrete Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago; Lt. Col. J. B. 
MacLean, MacLean Publishing 
Company, Toronto; Everit B. Ter- 
hune, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
Boston, and C. J. Stark, Penton 
Publishing Company, Cleveland. 


Management Association to 
Re-Issue “Personnel” 


The publication of “Personnel,” for- 
merly issued by one of the predecessors 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion, will be renewed by the latter or- 
ganization. It will be issued quarterly 
as a thirty-two page magazine. 

Stanley P. Farwell has been elected 
president of the executive committee of 
the Institute of Management, which was 
recently granted a charter as a research 
group. of the American Management 
Association. 


Alabama Publishers Elect 
Officers 


R. B. Vail, of Bay Minette, Ala., has 
been elected president of the Alabama 
Press Association, succeeding Webb 
Stanley, of Greenville. Lawrence S. 
Richardson, of Jasper, was named vice- 
president, and j. M. Pratt, of Carroll- 
ton, second vice-president. The annual 
election took place on board the 
S.S. City of Birmingham, on which 
the en made a voyage to New 

ork. 


National Outdoor Bureau Adds 
to Staff 


J. H. Chappell and R. A. Stouffer, 
both formerly with the General Out: 
door Advertising Company and the for- 
mer Thomas Cusack Company, have 
been added to the staff of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 

red J. Evans, formerly manager of 
the agency service bureau of the Chi- 
cago office, has been transferred to the 
New York office. Frank A. Uhler has 
taken Mr. Evans place in the Chicago 
office. 


“United States Daily” Appoints 
G. M. Pearson 


G. M. Pearson has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of the 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C., 
with headquarters at Chicago. He was 
formerly with the New York office of 
that newspaper. 
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Leading 
Newspaper and Maga- 
zine Advertisers 


Time 
CLEVELAND, On10 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you provide us with a list of the 
one hundred largest advertisers accord- 
ing to 1926 expenditures? 

f this has appeared in any issue of 
your publications, the date of that issue 
will be sufficient, as we have access to 
all back copies for the past year. 

i. 
H. M. Anperson, 
Promotion Manager. 


L'sts of the prominent news- 
paper and magazine advertis- 
ers for 1926 were published in 
Printers’ Ink. In the Feb. 10, 
1927, number on page 41 there is 
a tabulation of the amount of 
money spent by 125 advertisers 
in ninety-four magazines. The 
statistics were published through 
the co-operation of the Denney 
Publishing Company. 

A list of estimated newspaper 
advertising expenditures for 309 
advertisers was made by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. This was given in 
> March 17, 1927, issue on page 


These two tabulations, when 
combined, give a_ fairly accurate 
estimate of the advertising appro- 
priations of the large national ad- 
vertisers in newspapers and maga- 
zines.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Acquires “The Advertisers’ 
Weekly” 


The Advertisers’ Weekly, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has been taken over by The Adver- 
tisers’ Weekly, Inc., division of Edward 
Lyman Bill, Inc., New York, publisher 
of business papers, and will ereafter 
be published at New York. Henry J. 
Wright, formerly editor of the New York 
Globe, continues as editor. Walter S. 
Rogers is advertising manager and Earl 
Constantine, apnveaiccen manager. 


“Coal Age” to. to Become a 
Monthly 


Coal Ae. published by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, New York, 
will become a monthly with the July 
issue. The last weekly issue will be dated 
June 23. To continue its weekly news 
service, Coal Age News will be pub- 
lished, starting with the issue of June 30. 


An Industrial Advertiser on 
“Printers’ Ink” Service 


Josern T. Ryerson & Son, In 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thanks very much for your goo:l let- 
ter of May 12, giving information re 
garding sales manuals and articles 
concerning them, 

What I have always said has been 
proved again. The actual subscription to 
the Printers’ Inx Publications is the 
least part of the service they furnish, 

hen I want some information « 
subject I am always surprised at 
amount of material which you are 4l- 
ways. so good to furnish. 

Joseru T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

Keir J. Evans 
Advertising Manavyer. 


5 5 5 Inc. 
Littte Rock, Ark. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We certainly appreciate your letter 
of May 14 inclosing clippings of sev- 
eral articles that have appeared in your 
publications concerning plays staged for 
dealers. 

As suggested in your letter, we will 
write some of the sales managers of 
these firms. 

We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that the service which 
you render your readers is indeed re 
markable. We have had occasion t 
write you several times during the past 
two years and we feel that the informa 
tion you have given us free of ch _ 
is by far more valuable than thie cos 
of our subscriptions to ts d magazines 

Inc 
o 4% Burke, 
Advertising Manager 


L. H. Brush and R. D. Moore 
Buy Canton “Repository” 


Louis H. Brush and Roy D. Moore 
have purchased the Canton, Ohio, Re 
pository, an evening and Sunday news 
paper, from George B. Frease and asx 
ciates. Mr. Brush and Mr. Moore ar 
also owners of the following Ohi 
apers: The Marion Star, Salem News, 
ast Liverpool Review-Tribune ani 
Steubenville Herald-Star. 


Death of T. C. Farrelly 


T. Charles Farrelly, a director and 
former secretary of the American News 
Company, New York, died May 22, 2 
Morristown, N. J., in his fifty-sixth 
year. He had been associated with the 
American News Company since 18% 
and resigned as secretary of that com 
pany last March. 


“Southwestern Stockman- 
Farmer” Moves to El Paso 


The general business and editorial of 
fices of the Southwestern Stockmar 
Farmer have been moved to E! Pas, 
Tex., from Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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The National Capital Market 


Is Washington—Plus Portions 
Of Maryland And Virginia 


For a radius of more than 25 miles Washington is not 


only the logical, but literally the only center of supply 
for upwards of. more than three-quarters of a million 
people. Their interests are closely identified with Wash- 
ington and they are prosperous and well-to-do—liberal 
buyers of both commodities and luxuries. 

It is remarkably easy to completely cover this worth- 
while market, for The Star—both Evening and Sunday 

through its regularly organized carrier service, goes 
directly into these homes—even to the farthest points 
—every day. 


Ghe Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Eastern Representative Western 1). me, 
Dan A, Carroll ‘ Member of _ é a, 

110 East ann | Stree Associ ower ng 
iow ton ated Press Chicago, Ill. 














A New Kraft Product Jumps to 
Second Place in Three Months 


Kraft Cheese Company Alters Advertising Policy to Establish Name 
Identity for Kay 


Ls than three months ago the 
Kraft Cheese Company, of 
Chicago, placed a new product on 
the market, a cheese sandwich 
spread called Kay. This new 
product has met with such success 
that, already, it has climbed to 
second place in sales 
among Kraft items. 
With an advertising 
campaign barely un- 
der way, Kay is be- 
coming a leader in the 
Kraft line. 

Manufacturers of 
food products have 
long sensed the in- 
creasing popularity of 
the sandwich and have 
utilized that appeal by 
advertising such prod- 
ucts as tinned meats, 
jams and salad dress- 
ing combinations as 
sandwich spreads. 
Cheese manufacturers 
have concentrated on 
this market to a very 
large extent by offer- 
ing various package 
cheeses so manufac- 
tured as to be of a 
proper consistency for 
sandwich uses. 

Realizing that cheese 
offered a most logical 
sandwich spread and 
that many a hostess in 
searching for a particularly delec- 
table sandwich to serve often con- 
cocts her own filling out of a 
combination of cream cheese and 
any number of condiments, the 
Kraft Company decided to pro- 
vide a similar filling, ready made 
and just as tasty as any she could 
evolve in her own kitchen. 

But the marketing of such a 
product offered peculiar difficulties 
and the first spread brought out 
failed. This spread was made with 
cream cheese as a base, to which 
was added olives, pickles and 
other condiments. It was put up 
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in glass jars of a size convenient 
for use. 

It is well known that cream 
cheese ordinarily does not keep 
very long and, although care was 
taken to provide the labels with 
a warning to keep the jar in a cool 


Kraft Cheese Company 


PUBLIC IN 
SPACE IN NEWSPAPERS 


place, people had grown more or 
less accustomed to expect articles 
put up in glass to keep indefinitel 
and tend to become dissatisfied with 
any product which fails to fulfill 
their expectations, even though 
the fault may be due largely to 
their own carelessness. 

When such complaints began to 
come in, the spread was sent back 
to the company’s laboratories 
After some experimenting it was 
found that by means of a system 
of pasteurization the cheese could 
be kept fresh for a longer period 
of time and Kay in its new form 
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You don’t have to have 
an office in Chicago to 
get the Bundscho touch 
in your advertising. Send 
us a trial job, no matter 
how small, and let us 
show you how quickly 
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back to your desk. 
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was again placed on the market. 

In order to encourage its use at 
soda fountains, hotels, restaurants 
and all other institutions buying in 
large quantities, Kay can also be 
obtained in large containers packed 
especially for the convenience of 
such trade. 

In introducing this item, the 
company has deviated from its 
custom by giving it a completely 
distinct name and by advertising it 
alone rather than in conjunction 
with other Kraft products. This 
has been done to give it an ab- 
solute identity of its own and to 
insure it against substitutes. What 
the Kraft company hopes to do is 
to make the name Kay synonymous 
in the mind of the public with this 
particular type of cheese spread 
and, for this reason, the company 
is conducting an extensive adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers 
and magazines. 


Change in Name of Carpet and 
Rug Paper 

The Price Trade Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, has changed the name 
of Price's Carpet & Rug News to Carpet 
& Rug News. The personnel is as fol- 
lows: Edward Lyman Bill, Ln Pren- 
tiss Winchell, managing tor; Louis 

q Goodenough, associate editor, and 
Russell A. Bowen, advertising manager. 


Mac Harlan with Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply 


Mac Harlan, recently advertising man- 
ager of the Rollins osiery Mills, Des 

oines, Iowa, has joined the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of telephone sys- 
tems and radio apparatus. He will 
direct the advertising for the radio 
division. 


P. L. Apgar with 
Haynes & Kinder 


P. L. Apgar, recently with the Wood- 
ward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. 
Louis, has been appointed Eastern sales 
manager for Haynes & Kinder, Inc., 
Chicago, manufacturer of advertising 
display material. His headquarters will 
be at New York. 


Buffalo Agencies Merge 


The retail advertising business of C. 
Louis Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
purchased by Burton Bigelow, Inc., mer- 
chandising counsel, also of that city. 
Mr. Wilson has been made vice- presi- 
dent in charge of the retail division of 
the Bigelow company. 
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Smaller Package— 
Wider Market 


Wittiam R. Warner & Co., Inc, 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly furnish the under 
signed with reference to articles in your 
publication covering situations where a 
manufacturer widened his market by 


putting up his products in smaller size 
packages at 
price? 
Wittram R. Warner & Co., Inc., 
J. F. Maver, 
Assistant Export Manager, 


a correspondingly lower 


RINTERS’ INK has contained 
frequent references to manu- 
facturers who have widened their 
markets by producing smaller 
packages selling at a correspond- 
ingly lower price. Among these 
manufacturers are the Williamson 
Candy Company, the Phenix Cheese 
Company, Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers, General Cigar Company, and 
others. In addition to these there 
have been references to manufac- 
turers who have broadened their 
markets by adapting their packages 
to the five-and-ten-cent store needs, 
The growth of apartment house 
living, the necessity for individual 
service packages for restaurants, 
the increase in week-end travel, the 
greater importance of the small 
cigar and candy stand as an out- 
let, the extension of the buying of 
packaged products by people of 
small means, and the growth of 
the five-and-ten-cent store are @ 
few of the factors which have 
made manufacturers turn their at- 
tention to the possibilities of the 
smaller package. 

A list of articles dealing with 
this merchandising development 
will be sent upon request to any 
reader.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


New Accounts for Wightman 
Hicks Agency 


The Eiseman Magneto Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., ignition equipment, 
has appointed Wightman-Hicks, Inc, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising a — papers 
and farm p ers will be 

The Pea oy Raginesring aay 
New York, oil-burners, etc., 
pees its account. with this ag 

usiness papers will be used by 
Peabody company. 
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The. Changing Map of 
Industry ~ by/rvimgS Paull 


Mass Retailing Here - And 
To Stay © by Edward A Filene 


% t Progress Rides in on 
Rubber Tires by Charles P. Cushing 
Ale Vation’s Business, Page 5O 
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Published at Washington by the Chambe ap ne rece of the United Scaces 
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Broadening zhi 
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“‘Nation’s Business has provided me personally 
with a broader perspective on the nation’s com- 
mercial activities in a way that has been nothing 
short of inspirational.”—WILLIS H. BOOTH, 
| Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Co., New York,N.Y. | 
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DIVERSITY 


The Goldmann slogan “Printing of Every 
Description” is more than a phrase. 


Should you call on us to-day you would 
find “in the works,” or just completed, a 
wide diversity of orders of which these are 
representative — 


Three and one-half million four-color 
catalogs; an annual souvenir book in from 
one to five colors costing $5 per copy to 
produce; millions of copies of popular 
magazines and novels (with colored covers) 
selling as low as ten cents per copy on the 
newsstands; a salesman’s deluxe embossed 
calling card; an exclusive periodical faith- 
fully reproducing examples of the world’s 
greatest art treasures and selling at $1 per 
copy; a smart letterhead and monthly 
house-organ for an exclusive interior deco- 
rator; several weekly newspapers in foreign 
languages. 


That is what “Printing of Every Description” 
signifies. 


Jsaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED ! 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 


yee NY WORTH 9430 























Don’t Look on Selling as a Difficult 
Art 


More Knowledge of Merchandise amd Less Reliance on the Tricks of 
Salesmanship Are Needed by Business 


By F. E. Moskovics 


President, Stutz Motor Car 


WO or three months ago, one 

of our road men signed a con- 
tract with a distributor in a town 
of some 30,000 people. The new 
distributor had had no previous 
automobile experience. Up to that 
time he had run a restaurant with 
no better than indifferent results. 
Concerning automobiles he knew 
just about what any young 
fellow of average intelli- 
gence knows who has 
driven a car for a couple 
of years. 

Without going through 
any regularly laid - out 
course of instruction, this 
ex-restaurant proprietor 
began to sell. In the last 
six weeks, he has sold 
twelve Stutz cars. I don’t 
know whether that consti- 
tutes a record of any kind, 
but if you will mention it 
to any automobile sales- 
man whom you happen to 
know, I think he will~be 
impressed. 

The reasons why this 
new man has sold two cars 
a week for the last six 
weeks is so simple that 
i's rather humorous. It is 
so simple, too, that many 
salesmen and perhaps some 
sales executives fail to see 
it day after day and year 
after year. 

Learning enough about 
the inherent sales features 
of the Stutz to talk intelli- 
gently, our novice went out 
and began to talk about them. He 
did not realize he was tackling a 
bugh job. No one ever put the 
thought into his head that it was 

d to sell cars. And up to now 

hasn’t found out for himself 
hat selling is supposed to be the 
dificult art of business. 

One of the amazing discrepan- 


that 
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I want to make-this brief statement and then conclude by asking you to 
write me for further particulars. 


form care of like 
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cies of our business philosophy to- 
day is that it should foster or even 
tolerate the view that successful 
selling requires, in addition to 
normal intelligence and application 
to work, a bag of smart stunts and 
theatrical smoothness in handling a 
vocabulary of magic words. 
There’s still too much “Salesman- 


Why do many salesmen 


revolt? 
I letter to 
by 
F. E. Moskovics 
President 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
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selling. When actual 
utility are built into 
merchandise the manufacturer 
knows it. Those associated with 
him in the business also know it, 
and it is their joint task to see that 
the salesman knows it—by having 
him prove it for himself as well 
as by telling him. For the more a 


ship” in 
merit and 
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salesman knows about his mer- 
chandise the less he needs to know 
of and rely on the tricks of selling, 
so long, of course, as he uses his 
knowledge to clarify and fot to 
confuse the prospect’s mind with 
relation to his product. 

Recently, our company has 
undertaken to prove its claims to 
performance in a very definite way 
by entering competitive tests and 
races. We are not entering these 
competitive tests to create a lot of 
favorable talk in the industry. 
What we are trying to do is to put 
into our salesmen’s hands clear- 
cut, graphic examples of perform- 
ance in order that they may be 
able to explain more easily what 
the car will do. 

About a year ago, I said in 
Printers’ INK MontTH iy: “Busi- 
ness demands dignity, intelligence 
and legwork from men who sell 
either ideas or merchandise.” That 
is just as true today as it was then. 
Business will pay a premium for 
these commodities, a fact which 
indicates that they are not found 
together any too often in men who 
call themselves salesmen. As a 
matter of logic and self-preserva- 
tion, business discounts the value 
of the man who feels the world 
owes him a living but won't 
sweat a little to collect that debt. 
The automobile business today is 
witnessing the beginning of an era 
characterized by rapidly rising 
standards of salesmanship. There 
will be less free-for-all scrambling 
for sales by a big group of manu- 
facturers and more sharp shooting 
in the future. 

It is inevitable that the next 
year or two should be marked by 
the liquidation of some companies 
and the consolidation of others 
into groups that can fight for 
leadership with some prospect of 
success. It is inevitable, too, that 
the companies now in _ business 
which come through the next year 
or two in good shape will be those 
whose selling has left lax and 
leisurely methods farthest astern. 

Not so long ago, the average 
automobile salesman was one of 
two things. Either he made a pest 
of himself or he sat in the sales- 
room tilted back in a chair with a 
cigar in his mouth waiting for 
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customers to ask him to take their 
money. More and more, nowa- 
days, with 24,000,000 cars on our 
roads he is following the tactics of 
other successful specialty men— 
making many calls, finding it pos. 
sible to arrange for one demon- 
stration for every so many calls 
and finding that out of a certain 
number of demonstrations he will 
finally make a sale. That news is 
beginning to get around and other 
industries looking for aggressive 
new men have recently turned to 
the automobile field for likely 
material. 

The active head of almost any 
one of the profitably operated com- 
panies in the motor industry today 
could probably go out and sell his 
car successfully in almost any 
territory where people buy auto- 
mobiles. He knows the product 
so intimately that it would be diff- 
cult for him not to be enthusiastic 
over it. I have sold Stutz cars 
and still sell them, but what | am 
most interested in is multiplying 
what sales ability I possess in the 
sales force. 


ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
PERSONALLY 


For that reason, I have carried 
on an advertising campaign for 
the last year in automotive trade 
papers with the object of attract- 
ing men who will make good 
either as salesmen or distributors. 
All the pieces of copy in this series 
have appeared over my signature 
and I have answered personally all 
the inquiries that the campaign has 
produced. As clearly as I could, 
I explained that any real salesman, 
either in or outside of the automo 
bile business, could sell the Stutz 
and make money. I offered to 
prove to anyone interested the 
claims I made for the car itself 
and its salability: But more than 
anything else, I tried to make tt 
plain that a man did not have t 
be a performer of miracles or 
superman to sell successfully, pro- 
vided he was selling merchandisé 
of proved value. 

Having passed through the pro- 
motion and production stages, the 
automobile is now in what may be 
called the engineering stage ‘that 
is, a period when engineering de- 
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Clever. 


that wax feller!” 


The wax man—the human automaton— 
was in Philadelphia last week. I elbowed. 
my way through.a crowd which jostled one 
another six deep in front of the drug store 
window that staged his act. 

There he—or it—stood, rigid as the plate 
glass window against which noses were 
flattened. 

His features were as immobile as a mani- 


kin’s. Eyes that never blinked. Chest so 
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statue-still that respiration seemed impossi- 
ble. At regularly spaced intervals his arm 
jerked to left and right, moved apparently 
by machinery from within. 

“Betcha two bits it’s mechanical,” offered 
the chap at my left. “Take you,” grunted 
his friend. 

Just then the wax man relaxed, smiled, 
bowed. And the crowd broke up, grinning in 
sheepish admiration. 

“Clever . . . that wax feller,” remarked 
the manufacturer’s salesman with whom I 
was covering the city. “He always gets a 
crowd pronto. Seen him several times before. 
I forget what it is he advertises, but he cer- 


tainly is clever!” 


ce 
You,” said Demosthenes to his great rival 
orator, Aéschines, “‘make them say, 
‘How well he speaks.’ I make 


them say, ‘Let us march 
against Philip!’ ”’ 
Georce Batren Company, Ine. 


Advertising 
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tails, basic construction points, 
performance points and conserva- 
tion-of-buyer’s investment points 
are paramount. The salésman 
must know infinitely more about 
merchandise today than he 
wed to know a few years ago 
vhen the blanket assertion of 
quality frequently went unchal- 
lenged. Advertising has done this 
advertising and the _— steady 
growth in the use of the automo- 
ile. 
One car manufacturer, Nash, is 
focusing his advertising appeal 
this spring very largely on the 
trm “7 Bearing Crankshaft Mo- 
tor.” How many people would 
ave the remotest idea as to the 
meaning of “7 Bearing Crankshaft 
Motor” six or seven years ago? 
Such advertising would have been 
pure waste then, but ‘today the 
public is cognizant of mechanical 
letails to an extent that is truly 
surprising. And that fact, in the 
motor car industry at least, makes 
real knowledge of the merchandise 
far more essential than familiarity 
with the stunts and tricks and 
cajolery that used to pass for 
selling. 
In selling any article of mer- 
chandise, but particularly in sell- 
ig a specialty, it is good tactics to 
let the prospect take the initiative 
1 asking questions if he will. He 
should be encouraged to do this 
cause it makes selling easier. 
By that I mean that day in, day 
wut, the salesman who does not try 
to swamp the prospect or try to 
sweep him off his feet will lose 
fewer sales than the high-pressure 
man. Even when competition is 
hottest, the salesman who uses 
what I have learned to call the 
emphasis of repression in selling, 
rarely fails to make his points 
fully as strongly as the salesman 
who presses and crowds for every 
advantage. After all, the prospect 
s-entitled to draw some conclu- 
sions himself. : 
All that I have written above is 
quite true, I believe. Yet it is ab- 
stract and for that reason not es- 
pecially easy for the salesman to 
apply to the situations that he en- 
counters. One of the chief rea- 
sons why selling is classified as the 
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difficult art of business lies in the 
inability of salesmen to translate 
the abstract principle into their 
specific day in, day out, activities. 
As soon as a salesman learns to 


-apply proved selling theory he be- 


gins to control the situations he 
runs into. He finds it compara- 
tively simple to guide the pros- 
pect’s thought into channels of his 
own choosing. 

If the prospective purchaser will 
talk freely, that is an advantage, 
even if most of his talk happens to 
concern itself with objections to 
buying. Those objections can be 
turned into reasons for buying as 
often as not. But one of the best 
approaches to a sale is to induce 
the prospect to sketch in a few 
words his idea of the perfect piece 
of merchandise. Then the sales- 
man can begin to build up his case, 
showing in detail how his mer- 
chandise fills the prospect's speci- 
fications. When I try to sell a 
man a Stutz I want to have him 
tell me, if he will, what he expects 
as 100 per cent in transportation 
from the car he finally buys. It 
doesn’t take any second sight on 
my part to know pretty accurately 
in advance what he is going to say, 
and once he has expressed his 
views I can show him just how 
my car meets his expectations. 
That method works. 


A SHOPPER AND PROUD OF IT 


Out on the Pacific Coast, a few 
weeks ago, a man came to one of 
our distributors ostensibly to look 
over, and perhaps buy, a car. 
Talking with him it didn’t take 
long to discover that he was ap- 
proaching the whole transaction 
from the wrong angle entirely. 
The thing he had in the fore- 
ground of his mind was getting 
the highest possible allowance on 
his present car. Before he talked 
about getting a new car he wanted 
to know definitely how much we 
would give him on the old one. 
He was.a shopper and proud of it. 
That is a widespread condition 
which the automobile industry is 
up against and one the salesman 
needs to combat every minute. 
Finally I got his mind off his old 
car for a second. I asked him: 
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‘TIGHTEN 
YOUR GRIP 


on the Boston Market :: 


UCCESSFUL SELLING in 

New England depends chiefly 
upon the degree of concentration 
in the Boston Key Market. But 
first you must define that key 
market. 


If your New England sales vol- 
ume is not showing a normal 
growth—if competition is be- 
ginning to cut into the records of 
previous years—look at these 
startling facts. 


In the area around Boston— 
12 miles out from City Hall—the 
Boston department stores make 
74 per cent of all their package 
deliveries. And the Clearing 
House Parcel Delivery, employed 
by all stores, confines al/ its de- 
liveries to this area. Here is a 
clearly defined market! 


In this 12-mile area live 
1,567,000 people having a per 
capita wealth of $2000, the great- 
est concentration of people in 
New England. Here also is the 
greatest concentration of grocery 
stores, hardware stores, drug 
stores, dry goods stores, furniture 
stores, auto dealers and garages. 


This is the real Boston market, 


concentrated within 12 miles of 
City Hall. Here is where you 
should exert the greatest pressure 
in sales and advertising. 


The Globe concentrates 
in this Area 


OW let us see how the Globe 
covers this Key Market. 
In this 12-mile area the Globe has 
the largest Sunday circulation of 
any Boston newspaper. And here 
its daily circulation exceeds that 
of Sunday. Uniform seven-day 
concentration! 


Boston’s department stores rec- 
ognize the Globe’s dominating 
position in this market. The Sun- 
day Globe carries as much de- 
partment store advertising as the 
other three Boston Sunday news- 
papers combined. And in the 
daily Globe the department 
stores use more space than in any 
other daily paper. 

What are the reasons for this 
Globe leadership? First — the 
Globe’s complete market cover- 
age. Second—the Globe appeals 
to all classes of Boston people. 


The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending 
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Out of Boston’s total trading territory 
this 12-mile area contains: 


74% of rw ene store 57% of all dry goods stores 
package deliveries r 

61% of all grocery stores 55% of all furniture stores 

60% of all hardware stores 46% of all auto dealers and 

57% of all drug stores garages 


Its readers represent a complete before the people who make up 
cross-section of the population, Boston’s Key Market you must use 
without regard to race, creed, or the Globe first. 
political affiliation. d 
The Globe appeals strongly to 
men because it is free from bias or 
favoritism in general news, editori- 
als or sports. And its Household 
Department makes the Globe the 
daily counsellor and guide of New 
England women. 
To put your advertising message 


Globe Our booklet, “‘The Individual 
Home—the best market for any 


advertiser ’’—will give you a new 
viewpoint on the Boston Market. 


sells Boston. bn Hf it on your business 


March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 .... Sunday 325,324 
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“Wouldn’t you be interested in 
owning a car built so that no acci- 
dent would possibly happen to it, 
a car engineered so as to give you 
absolute safety? Wouldn’t you 
like whatever car you buy to be 
such a car?” He agreed that he 
would like that. “Well, there isn’t 
any car built yet that fills that 
bill,” I told him. “But wouldn’t 
80 per cent of absolute safety be 
satisfactory?” He thought it 
would. “To get that degree of 
safety, you would probably be 
willing to sacrifice a little in the 
way of performance, wouldn't 
you?” I asked him. Yes, he be- 
lieved that would be O. K. “And 
probably you would even sacrifice 
just a little in appearance as com- 
pensation for the extra safety in 
addition to paying for it?” I fol- 
lowed that path down through ease 
of operation, comfort, low weight 
and economy of operation. At 
last I walked over to a car of the 
type I found he was most inter- 
ested in and said: “If you really 
want all these things we have been 
talking about, here is your car. 
It’s the safest car I know of and 
you don’t have to sacrifice any- 
thing in appearance, performance, 
comfort or economy in return for 
the extra safety you get.” 

Instead of going at it directly, 
I had to circle around and get him 
to give me his picture of his ideal 
car indirectly. In the end, he had 
told me just about what spelled 
value to him in an automobile. I 
showed him how my car measured 
right up to his specifications and 
the result was a demonstration and 
a sale. 

If the salesman learns to do 
anything, he must learn to plant a 
sense of values in the prospect’s 
mind or stimulate that sense to 
lively perception, if it is already 
there. Price is what the buyer 
pays and that is all. Value is what 
he gets for his money. I, as the 
head of the Stutz company, and 
the company’s salesmen, are claim- 
ing very definite, tangible things 
for our cars. However, those 
claims will not make sales. They 
will not put life into the inanimate 
masses of material that are cars 
on the floor of the salesroom. 
They will not make evident and 
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clinch the points of superiority, 
After the salesman has combed the 
field for his prospects, after he has 
shown the prospect how his mer. 
chandise approximates the ideal. 
then he must induce the prospect 
to try the car. 

To be sold, almost any specialty 
manufactured must be demon. 
strated. Even although that point 
is generally realized, demonstrat. 
ing is seldom treated with the im. 
portant care that it deserves. In 
selling automobiles, the demonstra- 
tion is usually the point where the 
sale is made or lost, for it is the 
stage where the salesman’s claims 
are proved and become in the 
prospective buyer’s mind facts in- 
stead of just talk. Too often, buy- 
ers and salesmen, too, have looked 
on the demonstration as the part 
of the sale where everyone relaxed 
and took a little pleasure ride, one 
of the delightful amenities that 
custom dictated. Our salesmen 
take the position that the demon- 
stration which does not verify all 
the points they have been making 
up to that time is valueless. They 
follow a carefully laid out schedule 
of rules and directions set forth 
in a demonstrating manual writ- 
ten by Bert Dingley, an old race 
driver. 


MAKING FACTS OUT OF TALKING 
POINTS 


Every product that is _ worth 
selling possesses certain logical 
and specific reasons why it i 
worth the buyer’s money. The 
salesman can dig up prospective 
buyers and talk about those rea 
sons with the eloquence and per- 
suasion of a diplomat, but to the 
prospect they remain mere talking 
points which may or may not be 
true. After the demonstration \ 
over, these points should be estab- 
lished, immutable facts or the 
demonstration has failed. The 
British have a more accurate 
name. What we term a “demon- 
stration” they call a “trial run, 3 
run during which the car itsel! 
must prove the case the salesmai 
has presented for it. 

The used car has complicated 
automobile salesmanship for yeats 
and so far as I can see promists 
to keep on complicating it fo 
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some time. No solution advanced 
so far for this problem appears to 
offer much ground for optimism. 
The automobile salesman must 
show the prospective buyer who 
wants to turn in his old car that 
it is more valuable to him than to 
the car dealer. To the individual 
owner, the used car is transporta- 
tion. To the car dealer it is sim- 
ply second-hand merchandise and 
obviously worth little, as such. If 
the salesmen of the automobile in- 
dustry could but get owners to see 
the value of keeping their cars and 
using them as auxiliaries to their 
new cars, one of the industry’s 
most troublesome sore spots would 
heal itself quickly. 

One of our distributors in the 
West has six salesmen. Not one 
of them has an automotive back- 
ground, yet all are making good. 
They are gaining the technical 
knowledge they need from the 
automotive trade and_ technical 
press and from their distributor. 
So far, they are unhandicapped by 
any fetishes which hold that seli- 

ng is any more difficult than any 
on work. They are willing to 
spend their time making as many 
calls as they can each day telling 
the truth about their merchandise. 
They have learned that for? so 
many calls made they will be Able 
to arrange a certain number of 
demonstrations and that for so 
many demonstrations they will 
make a sale. In other words, their 
theory is that selling is.a matter 
of simple mathematics and they 
are proving their theory rather 
conclusively. 


R. H. Buggeln with J. X. 
Netter Agency 


Robert H. Buggeln, formerly with 
The Ronalds Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
has joined J. X. Netter, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He was at 
one time with The Erickson Company, 


Ine., New York. 


J. S. Getchell Joins Frank 
Seaman Agency 


J. Sterling Getchell, formerly with 
the United States Advertising Corpo- 
ration, Toledo, has become associated 
with Frank Seaman, Incorporated, New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 
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Would Call Books on 


Installation “Show Books” 
Torics Pustisninc Company 
New York, May 13, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I refer to the letter of Charles Mc- 
Donough, International Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, printed in your 
May 12 issue, page 160. He solicits 
from en suggestions for a name for 
—_ pieces which feature installations 
and work completed by industrial ad- 
vertisers. Here’s a suggestion. 

At first glance the name I submit may 
savor of sawdust, flying trapezes, trap- 
pings, paradi animals and clowns, but 
think again what the word implies. The 
book shows installations of certain ma- 
chinery in model factories; it shows tes- 
timony of a certain product’s quality or 
utility; it shows throughout—that is the 
purpose of it—then what is more fitting 
than to call it a “show book’’? 

Don’t you agree the name “show 
book” will stimulate action by arousing 
desire? 

ArtHur A. STarin. 


Mueller Bros. Appoints 
W. L. Pressey 


William L. Pressey has been appointed 
pee oy of the sign division, ——— 
dealer’s signs, advertising displays an 
utility advertising devices, which has re- 
cently been ae by Mueller Bros. 
Art & Manufacturing Company, a 
cago. Before joining this co: ~ y a 
Pressey was vice-president an pwn 
sales manager of The spotegteting Com- 
pany; with Brown & Bigelow in charge 
of the Chicago office, and with the 
Whitehead & Hoag Company, Chicago. 


Sales Record Made by 
Westinghouse 


Sales of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Pitts 
burgh, reached the record of $185,543,- 
087 for the year ended March 31, 1927. 
This compares with its previous year’s 
sales of $166,006,800. The net income, 
after charges and Federal taxes, was 
$16,138,441 for 1926-27 and $14,122,000 
for the previous year. 


Jacobs Bros. Company Appoints 
Lawrence Fertig 


The Jacobs Bros. Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, a ., has appointed The 
Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of the Detecto bathroom scale 
and its line of commercial scales and 
merchandise display helps. Magazines 
and business papers will be used. 


E. B. Salinger with Kruskal & 
Kruskal 


Edward B. Salinger, who has been 
with the Fairchild Publications, New 
bh has become advertising manager 

f Kruskal & Kruskal, fur merchants, 
 & York. 
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About 
Merchandising 


The reputation which the news. 
papers in this group enjoy for 
rendering a merchandising ser- 
vice of unusual efficiency is based 
upon proven performance. 


There are many different kinds 
of merchandising service. Some 
of them deal with theories 
and conjectures; others with 
promises. 


Our merchandising service is 
founded upon the belief that the 


H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON 
929 Hearst Bidg. 82 Marietta St, Book Tower Bidg.. 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. Detroit 


Chicago American Boston Americas 


Detroit Times Boston Advertisé 
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advertiser is entitled to every 
possible co-operation consistent 
with good business; that he 
should be furnished with definite, 
systematic plans for covering 
every market which he enters; 
that advertising is effective only 
when the trade has been supplied 
with merchandise to take care of 
the demand when itis created. 


This plan, executed by men who 
KNOW merchandising and ad- 
vertising, guarantees for the 
advertiser a service that will 
help him obtain maximum re- 
sults from every dollar invested 
in space. 


al Manager National Advertising 
York ° 


S. B. CHITTENDEN F. M. Van GIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 
5 Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 


Albany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 


ochester Journal Wisconsin News 
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The Functions 
of the Advertising 
Agency 


Tue Procter & Gamate DistrisuTING 


0., 
Cincinnati, Onro 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I shall greatly appreciate your send- 
ing me a complete list of references to 
all articles which have been published in 
Painters’ Ink and in Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy within the past two years re- 
lated to the functions of the advertis- 
ing agency. 

W. J. Rerty, 
Market Research Dept. 


HIS inquiry is but one indi- 

cation of a wide and growing 
interest on the part of advertisers 
in the machinery of the modern 
agency. 

A few months ago there ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK a com- 
prehensive article under the title, 
“The Increasing Functions of the 
Advertising Agencies,” (page 3, 
February 17, 1927). The purpose 
of that article was to lay before 
advertisers a picture of the con- 
dition of agencies, in general. The 
article explained that as a result 
of competition between agencies 
for business and as a result of 
the demands made upon agencies 
by advertisers the agency of today 
which offers services over and 
above the basic functions of an 
agency is usually losing money un- 
less it has devised a system of 
charging for such extra services. 

What are the basic functions of 
an agency? The article pointed 
out that there is general agree- 
ment on four, namely, selections 
of mediums; preparation of copy; 
art and research. The latter two 
functions need explanation. By 
art is meant the purchasing, super- 
vision and direction of art with 
an understanding that all cash out- 
lays made in the buying or prep- 
aration of such work would be paid 
for by the advertiser. Research, as 
a primary function, comprehends 
only such investigative work as 
is necessary for the formulation 
of advertising plans. All outlays 
for traveling expense and salaries 
for such work would be borne by 
the client. 
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The “extra” functions of the 
agency—that is to say, those that 
are performed over and above 
these primary functions, if listed 
in detail, would make a good-size 
catalog. F. J. Ross, president of 
the F. J. Ross Company, in a 
paper prepared for a meeting of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, after considerable 
study, segregated the usual “extra” 
functions of the modern agency 
under three broad heads. We re- 
peat his list herewith: 


(1) Merchandising. All details con- 
nected with the package and product 
and service literature, and with dealer 
tie-up and display. 

(2) Sales Promotion. All details con- 
nected with bringing salesmen to utilize 
the advertising campaign to its full 
value in their daily work. All details 
calculated to bring jobbers and dealers 
into the clearest understanding of the 
campaign, of their self-interest in it, 
and to stimulate their co-operation with 
it. All details connected with printed 
sales promotion, whether to salesmen, 
jobbers or dealers. 

(3) Sales Counsel. All details in con- 
nection with sales policies, methods of 
distribution, territories, quotas, conven- 
tions and the large subject of market 
surveys and sales analysis. 


A list of articles which have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK on the 
functions of the advertising agency 
has been sent to Mr. Reilly. A 
copy of this will be sent to any- 
one else on request.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Automotive Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Victor Manufacturing & Gasket 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
automotive equipment, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Hurja-Johnson 
Huwen, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
Automotive ‘magazines will be used 


J. M. Thomson Heads New 


Orleans Relief Committee 


James M. Thomson, publisher of the 
New Orleans Jtem and the New Or- 
leans Tribune, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Safe River Committee of 
100 to handle the entire flood situation 
around New Orleans. This appointment 
was made by Mayor O’Keefe. 


Harry I. Cohen with “The 


Houston Press” 

Harry I. Cohen, recently publisher 
of the Galveston, Texas, Tribune, has 
become national advertising manager of 
the Houston, Press. 
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“THE’AMERICAN WEEKLY” IS THE MOST 


HIGHWAY 
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WIDELY READ MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


S tAIGHT as an arrow, without 
curve or detour, the broad high- 
way stretches from horizon to 
horizon. Merchandise moves end- 
lessly over it. Incalculable wealth 
flows like a river of gold along it. 
Day and night it is alive with 
trade. 

lo those who advertise in The 
American Weekly, this broad 
highway is open. It is the direct 
route between the producer and 
the consumer, the shortest dis- 
tance between supply and demand. 
Through the columns of this great 
magazine runs the trunk-line of 
commercial ascendency. Here lies 
the road to profits. 


The power of The American 
Weekly is rooted in the magazine 
itself. It is always progressive, 
modern, interesting. Sheer reader- 
interest has made it the most 
widely distributed periodical in the 
world! Every Sunday morning, 
in the trading areas dominated by 
fourteen of America’s greatest 
cities, it goes into 5,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes! 

In those 5,000,000 homes dwell 
one-fifth of all the people in the 
United States. 22,000,000 human 
beings, of all sizes and all ages, 
each with a mouth to fill and a 
back to clothe, each with a host 


of special needs and desires de- 
manding constant satisfaction and 
replenishment. 

The public that is reached by 
The American Weekly is a buy- 
ing public. It has a definite stand- 
ard of living to: maintain, and 
money to maintain it. It is the 
great American public whose pur- 
chases of shoes, clothing, food 
products and amusements keep 
the wheels of industiy turning. 
There is no other magazine that 
reaches this public so completely, 
so swiftly, and at such little cost. 

Despite its tremendous distri- 
bution, The American Weekly is 
not an expensive advertising me- 
dium. Its rates, in proportion to 
circulation, are the lowest in the 
world—$8 per line, $1.69 milline, 
$14,500 per page (black and 
white), $15,000 inside color page, 
$16,000 back cover in color. And 
it is the only national medium in 
which the advertiser can take a 
full newspaper-size page in color. 


The American Weekly will 
sell your product quickly, effec- 
tively and economically in the 
richest national markets. Write 
today for complete information 
to the nearest office (see below) 
of The American Weekly, A. J. 
Kobler, President. 


THE AMERICAN 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


\WEEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


NTHROP SguarE Wrictey B.pc. 
Boston Curcaco 


753 Bonnte Brat 222 Monapnock Bipe, 


Los ANGELES San Francisco 
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OU have inquired the what, 
the who and the where of 
every publication you ever used. 


What is its circulation? 
What kind of people read it? 
Where do they live? Vital 
questions, all of them, but they 
leave the story unfinished. 


How nearly waste-free is its 
Is it carried to its 
If so, how is 


delivery? 
readers’ homes? 
it carried? 


Did you ever ask that? 


* + * 


Less than a year ago a revo- 
lutionary change was made in 
The Dallas News’ system of 
city delivery. 


Instead of the usual small 
fleet of motor carriers, The 
News now has a city organiza- 
tion of more than 200 young 
men delivering papers on foot, 


placing them carefully where 
their readers will find them— 
dry, whole and undamaged—at 
breakfast time. 


Is that an unimportant 
change from an advertiser's 


viewpoint? Not by a truckful. 


For weeks the new delivery 
was the talk of the town. Let- 
ters without number were writ- 
ten in praise of it. 


Since the change, the city 
home-delivered circulation of 
The News has increased about 
ten thousand copies. New sub- 
scribers! Not counting the en- 
hanced penetration among old 


subscribers. 
* * 7 


The News—always first in 
total circulation—is now first 
in city home circulation. State- 
ments verified by the A. B. C. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the door to Texas 


The News is the Key to Dallas 
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Did You Ever Ask the 
How 
Of a Paper’s Circulation ? 
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A No-Parking Regulation Forced 
This Market to Advertise 


The Reading Terminal Market, Composed of 150 Dealers, Turns to 
Newspaper Space When Faced with a Serious Problem 


By Harry Goldberg 


i¢ E Reading Terminal Market, 
housed on the street level of 
he Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway Company's station in 
Philadelphia, is embarked on __ its 
first advertising campaign. With 
the exception of a period during 
which it held a food exposition 
spout fifteen years ago, the 
market, during its sixty-five or 
seventy years of ex- 


ading of their business, the fore- 
most merchants were galvanized 
into activity. They hastily organ- 
ized the other renters and a com- 
mittee outlined the situation to 
the Director of Public Safety. 
While no relief was promised, 
policemen began to administer the 
law with some discretion, and, 
with some modification of the 





istence, has never used 


advertising to acquaint 
the public with the 
fact of its existence. 
Most of the 150-odd 
merchants and farm- 
who rent stalls 
in the market are 
business men 
on what is 


ers 


small 
‘arry 


ig 
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GOING TO MARKET IS A PLEASURE WHEN 
YOU SHOP AT THE READING TERMINAL. 
EVERYTHING SO APPETIZING Qa MEATS 
YOU KNOW ARE TENDER >» POULTKY, 
EGGS AND DAIRY PRODUCTS ALWAYS ARE 
FRESH @_>@ FISH THAT LOOKS JUST 


cAuGAT GM PRuT AND go> 


VEGETABLES JUST FRESHLY PICKED 


largely a trade with 
Id and friendly cus- 
tomers and their ac- 
quaintances. They 
seemed to have noth- 
ing in common with 
each other which 
would give them a 
sound basis for an 
rganization and one 
that had been formed 
some years ago dried 
lack of function. 
took the drastic no-parking 
nce passed several months 
o sweep these victualers into 
\rganization which was pro- 
with a very concrete reason 
xistence. 

no-parking ordinance, oper- 
to the edges of the central 
business area, made it impossible 
to stop long at the curb except to 
load and unload. It was so rigidly 
enforced that some members of 
the organization estimate the regu- 
lar trade of the market dropped 75 
per cent in the first three days 
following the placement of the 
signs on the streets. 

Hit hard by this sudden block- 





ating 


ARE rowers sust ovr or Tue 
GARDEN, GROCERIES 
AND PRICES SO VERY MODERATE. DELIVERY, 
OF COURSE. 


READING TERMINAL MARKET 
Ltn tSU80 ST. HLSERT TO ARC Cees 


“MENTION IS MADE OF MODERATE PRICES BUT THE 
PRIMARY EMPHASIS IN THE COPY 
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we4 «(OF QUALITY, 





IS QUALITY” 


rules which has since occurred, 
it is now possible for a woman - 
to shop a half-hour before hurry- 
ing away to escape being tagged 
for violation of the parking rules. 
With the leaders fully alive to 
the danger in which they were 
placed, it was decided to build 
a bridge to their customers which 
nothing could break down and an 
advertising campaign was decided 


upon. 
About 130 of the dealers joined 


the organization. Most of them 
were men to whom modern mer- 
chandising methods are things un- 
tried and unknown and it was 
found impossible to arrange for 
a regular appropriation or to fi- 
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nance a campaign in advance. 

The hat was passed around for 
an advertising fund. One 100- 
line newspaper advertisement, set 
50-lines deep, two columns wide, 
was inserted in an afternoon paper 
in time to catch the eye of the 
housewife thinking of her Friday 
marketing. The committee in 
charge was so pleased with its 
appearance that the members ven- 
tured to order a weekly advertise- 
ment of the same size, to run in 
one morning and one afternoon 
paper. 

“The whole plan is experimen- 
tal,” said J. Stephens, secre- 
tary of the association. “We hope 
to prove to those outside as well 
as inside the organization that this 
advertising will produce business 
for us. Merchandising has been 
confined by members of the market 
association merely to the old-fash- 
ioned principle of letting pleased 
customers build up the business. 
But the shock of the no-parking 
law proved that this is no longer 
sufficient under the conditions 
which we cannot control. We are 
still financing the advertising by 
voluntary contributions from men 
who believe in the idea, and we 
expect later on that some form 
of equitable assessment will be 
devised which will be fair to 
everybody contributing to the fund. 

“There is a whole series of ob- 
stacles that we face. No one can 
be compelled to join the organi- 
zation but all may profit from 
its work. The stalls sell every- 
thing for the table from flowers 
to fish, which makes it difficult 
to project the market into the 
public eye and emphasize the many 
separate items which are sold. 
Every dealer is anxious to have 
something said about his business 
even though he contributes but 
a dollar to the fund. 

“And then the old-fashioned 
habit of personal marketing is de- 
clining and we must convince the 
purchasers that long-range buying 
is economical as well as conveni- 
ent. Furthermore, the members of 
this organization must fight the 
competition of the chain and other 
neighborhood stores which are 
placed to give us stiff competition. 
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“With a bewildering Variety of 
products to sell it is not possible 
even if it would be desirable tp 
make an appeal on the basis of 
price. We mention the moderation 
of our prices but the primary em. 
phasis in the copy is quality. 

“Although this period of the 
year is the beginning of slack time 
for the market, we hope to cop. 
tinue advertising on the present 
basis with this style of copy 
throughout the summer and con. 
vince the membership that they 
ought to finance a more compre- 
hensive and intensive campaign in 
the fall.” 


G. M. Breinig Heads Paint and 
Varnish Groups 


Paint and varnish advertising and 
sales managers are now organized under 
one association, known as the Paint and 
Varnish Advertising and Sales Mana 
gers’ Conference, following a consolida- 
tion of these two groups at the sixth 
annual meeting held at Chicago re 
cently. This meeting was attended by 
about 125 members. 

The following officers were elected for 
the 1928 sessions: Chairman, Granville 
M. Breinig, Breinig Bros., Inc., Hobo- 
ken, N. J.; vice-chairman, William 
Knust, advertising manager, National 
Lead Company, New York; and secre 
tary, William R. McComb, business 
manager of the “Save the Surface” 
a — 

s seorem included the following 
tale, hat Can an Advertising Agency 
Do for a Client?’”’, Herman Groth, Wil- 
liam H, Rankin Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago; “Through What Appeal Should 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
vertise to Women?”, Mrs. Hazel adler 
president, Taylor System of Color Har- 
mony and associate editor, Needlecraft 
Magazine, New York; “What the 
Dealers Want in Sales Helps from the 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturer,” 
Carl V. Haecker, Burke Hardware Com- 
pany, Waukegan, Ill. Willard E. Maston, 
director of sales, Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Chicago, led a discussion on 
“Are There Too Many Salesmen?’” 


Paul H. Nystrom, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Congoleum-Nairn 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, recently pro 
fessor of marketing at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, has been elected 
vice-president of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
He will have complete charge of mer 
chandising the products of the company. 
Dr. Nystrom was, at one time, a director 
of the Retail Research Association, New 
York, and also a director of trade 
research for the United States Rubber 
Company. 
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LTHOUGH we 

are neither 
prophets nor 
thesonsof prophets, we 
venture to say that in 
five years the larger 
Sunday newspapers in 
the metropolitan 
markets of the country 
are going to be the lar- 
gestand the most effec- 
tive units of national 
selling influence. Not 
that these papersaren't 


large and effective to- 
day, but that the influ- 
ence they exert is going 
to be cumulative. 


q 


And another predic- 
tion is that these same 
Sunday newspapers 
will be dressed up in a 
coat ofmany colorsand 


The Metro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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that “pictures (in the 
rotogravure sections) 
will be a big part of 
the paper.” 


q 


In the Detroit market 
today, The Rotogra- 
vure Section of the 
Sunday Detroit Free 
Press takes you “pre- 
ferred” into every 
other one of the 
538,828 homes in the 
hundred mile area 
around Detroit and in 
Detroit.—That is 
coverage plus some- 
thing else .... 100% 
attention and “188 
proof” influence. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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i Nexe-diack 


A SITUATION exists in Bos- 
ton that is not paralleled 
in any other large Ameri- 
can city—a peculiar division 
of the population into two 
great groups. Families liv- 
ing side by side may be 
friends—yet in certain mat- 
ters they are total strangers. 
This separation is not based 
on mass or class, but is 
established largely by hered- 
ity, by tradition, preference 
and environment. The 
stranger moving into Bos- 
ton immediately senses the 
difference and, he too imme- 
diately is associated with 
one of the two groups. The 
barrier—intangible as it is— 
is real. 

No national advertiser can 
hope to win success for his 
wares in the Boston Market 
until he recognizes the un- 
alterable division of its 
people and is prepared to 
base his advertising plans 
accordingly, for no one Bos- 
ton newspaper is read by 
both the population groups. 

It is not possible to cover 
Boston advertisingly on a 
basis of circulation alone. 
The Boston Herald-Traveler 








Advertising ' For six years the Herald-Tra: eler has 

GEO. A. McD VITT CO. \ been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. \ including all financial, aytomobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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ytrangers— 


is not the largest of the 
major newspapers in point of 
circulation, but in volume 
of national advertising, in- 
cluding all financial, auto- 
mobile and publication 
advertising, the Herald- 
Traveler leads every other 
Boston newspaper. The 
Herald-Traveler represents 
one group of the divided 
population—three other Bos- 
ton newspapers represent 
the other. The volume of 
national advertising carried 
by the Herald-Traveler is 
evidence that the group it 
serves is the more respon- 
sive to advertising and the 
more profitable market. 

In the suburbs of highest 
per capita wealth, Herald- 
Traveler circulation is 
greatest. Herald-Traveler 
readers cannot be covered 
by any other newspaper or 
combination of newspapers. 
For that reason, every ad- 
vertising campaign aimed 
at a complete coverage of 
the Business Boston area 
must include the Herald- 
Traveler first, and one of 
the other daily Boston 
newspapers. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative : pee six years the Herald-Traveler rm 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 
250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. incl all fi 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. daily newspap 
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The Legality of Selling Unordered 
Goods by Mail 


The Post Office Is Doing Everything It Can to Protect the Public from 
This Form of Selling but Federal Legislation Is Needed 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


E' ERY DAY, complaints are 
received by the solicitor of 
the Post Office Department re- 
garding the sending of unordered 
merchandise through the mails. 
The business is increasing and is 
taking on new forms. Many kinds 
of merchandise are being mailed 
to lists’: of mames, with a plea 
for sympathy for some unfortu- 
nate individual, or with a bargain 
appeal. Just now, according to 
complaints received by the depart- 
ment, the Middle West is the 
most productive territory for the 
promoters of such enterprises, but 
no part of the country is exempt. 
The complaints show very 
plainly that a large part of the 
public not only objects to this 
form of merchandising, but also 
resents the methods used to col- 
lect the money. There is no doubt 
that most of the schemes take full 
advantage of the average person’s 
delay in sending back unordered 
merchandise. In a great many in- 
stances the tendency of the victim 
is to forget all about the goods. 
Then, after a month or two, he 
is harassed by a campaign of 
collection letters, of which some 
are represented to be from at- 
torneys. 


During the last session of Con- 
gress, Representative Watson, of 
Pennsylvania, introduced a bill to 
prohibit the acceptance of unor- 
dered merchandise by the postal 
service. A hearing was held by 
a House committee; but the pub- 
lic was not adequately represented, 
and the opponents of the bill pre- 
vented it being reported out. The 
bill was opposed by several re- 
ligious organizations and by one 
large manufacturer. 

Special legislation of the kind 
would promptly solve the prob- 
lem; but if a similar bill is to 
be passed by the next Congress 


it will require more support than 
was given Mr. Watson’s measure. 
It will be necessary for public 
organizations to express an in- 
terest in the subject and make 
their objections to the practice 
known to Congress. It will also 
be necessary for Chambers of 
Commerce, trade associations and 
other organizations to show that 
the sending of unordered mer- 
chandise through the mails by the 
methods generally employed offers 
unfair competition to legitimate 
merchandising. 

In the meantime, it has been 
pointed out that relief can be 
secured by educating the public 
as to their legal rights. Most 
of the complaints inquire as to 
the legality of the transaction, and 
strongly indicate that the success 
of the enterprises largely depends 
on the public’s ignorance of such 
matters. From competent authority 
the following information has 
been secured: 

Most of the concerns which send 
out unordered merchandise enclose 
stamps for its return, for when 
they do not enclose postage the 
transaction constitutes a fraud. 
When such merchandise is re- 
ceived without return postage, the 
recipient should immediately notify 
the Post Office Department, fur- 
nishing complete information, so 
that prompt action can be taken by 
the postal authorities. 


NOT NECESSARY TO RETURN GOODS 


Recipients of unordered mer- 
chandise are under no obligation 
whatever to return the merchan- 
dise or to preserve it, provided 
they do not use it for the purpose 
for which it was intended. If 
the merchandise is worn or used 
in anyway by the recipient, such 
use, under the law, constitutes an 
acceptance and fulfilling of a con- 
tract, and the sender of the mer- 
chandise can collect its price. But 
111 
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if the recipient does not use the 
merchandise in any way, he is not 
liable for its return or preserva- 
tion, 

One way in which this form of 
“pest salesmanship” can be met 
was described in Printers’ INK 
last week in the Little School- 
master’s Classroom. The school- 
master recommended that “when 
unordered goods are received the 
long-suffering citizen should ac- 
knowledge receipt. In the same 
letter he should specifically state 
that they are placed in storage 
awaiting the call of the owner and 
then should quote his storage rates 
—rates which he, of course, is free 
to fix of his own accord. After 
making these statements, he should 
plainly indicate that when the 
goods have been held for a cer- 
tain length of time they will be 
sold to cover storage charges.” 

If the recipient is annoyed by 
follow-up collection letters, he will 
usually find that a reply from him, 
indicating that he has a knowledge 
of the legality of the transaction, 
will not only stop the collection 
campaign, but will also serve as 
insurance against future deliveries 
of unordered merchandise by caus- 
ing his name to be removed from 
the “sucker-lists.” 

The Post Office Department has 
done everything it can to protect 
the public against these mail-order 
schemes. It cannot, under the 
present law, exclude unordered 
merchandise from the common 
mails. But by the framing of 
special regulations, the Postmas- 
ter General has deprived the send- 
ers of unordered merchandise from 
the insurance and C. O. D. privi- 
leges. Further relief must come 
through special Federal legislation 
or by. means of an educational 
campaign which will encourage the 
public to make the business un- 
profitable. 


J. A. Zimmer with Harry H. 
Packer Company 


A. Zimmer, for many years trea- 


surer of the United Savings & Trust 
Company, Cleveland, has resigned to be- 
come treasurer of the Harry H. Packer 
Company, Cleveland, outdoor advertising. 
Mr. Zimmer will remain on the bank’s 
board of directors. 


Fresh Phrases Are Gripped 
at Close Quarters 


Otson anp Enzrncer, Inc 
MILwavukgE, May 16, 1927. 
o ot Rumeee Dams 

“Fine rases ip—Fresh Phr, 
Grip,” Allen T. Moore's article unde 
this caption in Printers’ Inx of May 
12, contains material for much hought 
and discussion. 

_All will agree that in this era of 
highly competitive selling there is little 
room in advertising for fine, smooth. 
rolling phrases that ramble along to no- 
where and simply fill a given area of 
copy space. 

_ Fresh phrases grip—who can doubt 
it? And fresh phrases more often are 
graphic expressions, picture words that 
make a universal appeal and cect the 
story “over” quickly. 

For example, a writer in the motor 
section of a newspaper advising drivers 
as to the proper position of the hands 
on the wheel, suggests that they “grip 
the wheel at ten-twenty.”” Here is an 
association they won’t forget. 

reporter, describing an evangelistic 
meeting says: “He seizes vice by its 
slimy tail and jams it into the ash 
can.” Nothing fine about that phrase 
ology, but it grips. 

Strong verbs—animated words—apt 
figures of speech—give copy writers the 
opportunity to build fresh phrases that 
grip. But, and this is most important, 
these phrases must be built on a 
thorough understanding of the product 
or situation to be presented. 

To achieve copy that lives and 
breathes, the copy writer must dwell in 
the atmosphere of the thing written 
about. He can’t invent gripping 
phrases by standing away even an 
arm’s length. 

Otson anv Ewnzincer, Inc., 
Lzo SmitH. 


G. H. Howell Joins Gotham 
Advertising Company 
George H. Howell, recently business 
manager of Electric Refrigeration News, 
Detroit, has been appointed an associate 
of the Gotham Advertising Company, 
export advertising and merchandising, 
and will have charge of the Detroit 
office of that agency. He was formerly 
advertising manager and export manager 
of the Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit. 


Changes in Staff of “The 
Dairy Farmer” 


Joseph P. Eves, recently advertising 
manager of the livestock department 
of The Dairy Farmer, will become ad- 
vertising manager on June 1. He will 
succeed Turner Barger who wil! join 
the General Electric pany as 2 dis- 
tributor of electric refrigerators through 
Southwestern Ohio, with headquarters 
at Columbus. 


William Davies has opened a studio 
under his own name, for commercial 
photographic service at Grand Rapids. 
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Third District Holds 
Annual Meeting 


GreensBoro, N. C., May 24. 
By Special Wire. 
Vf JRE than 100 delegates rep- 
resenting advertising clubs in 
the Third District of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association 
are in attendance at its annual con- 
yention which is being held here 
this week. This district covers 
Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and the District 
> lumbia. 
itality in Advertising” was the 
inn of an address by R. R. Cun- 
ningham, director of sales and 
advertising, the Osborne Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., at yesterday 
morning’s opening session. Other 
speakers at the morning session 
were: John A. Park, president, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 

Association, who spoke on “How 
to Get the Most from the News- 
paper Dollar,” and Jerry McQuade, 
editor, Drug Topics, New York, 
whose topic was, “Marketing and 
Merchandising in the Drug Trade.” 

S. O. Lindeman, president, Home 
Light and Power Company, pre- 
sided at a luncheon which fol- 
lowed, at which R. D. Douglas, 
vice-president, Greensboro Bank 
and Trust Company, .spoke on 
‘Psychology in Advertising.” 

W. H. Spradlin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising, 
American Exchange National 
Bank, Greensboro, presided at 
the general session held yes- 
terday afternoon. Among the 
speakers were: Louise Alexander, 
Greensboro, who described “The 
Woman’s Viewpoint in Advertis- 
ing,” and De Sales Harrison, as- 
sistant to the vice-president in 
charge of advertising, Coca-Cola 
Company, Atlanta, who spoke on 
“Advertising and the Nation’s 
Drink.” The place of the adver- 
tising agency in building the South 
was discussed by St. Elmo Mas- 
sengale, of the Massengale Adver- 
tising Agency, Atlanta. 

The latter part of the afternoon 
was devoted to departmental ses- 
under the direction of the 
Retail, J. Lynn Miller, 


sions 


follow ing : 
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advertising manager, Miller and 
Rhoads, Richmond; financial, W. 
H. Spradlin, Jr.; newspaper, John 
A. Park; national, J. Van Mac- 
Nair, advertising manager, Vick 
€hemical Company, Greensboro; 
direct mail, Stevens Hughes, Rich- 
mond; agency, St. Elmo Massen- 
gale. 

At the banquet on Monday eve- 
ning, W. Y. Preyer, vice-president, 
Vick Chemical Company, presided. 

A. T. Preyer, director of sales, 
Vick Chemical Company, was 
elected chairman. John Poole, 
president, Federal American Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 
was elected vice-chairman. A, S. 
Myers, advertising manager, Odell 
Hardware Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


To Change Name to Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


The name of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Inc., advertising agency, Richmond. Va., 
New York and Baltimore, will be 
changed on July 1, to Cecil, Warwick 
& Cecil, Inc. H. Paul Warwick, for 
the last fifteen years with the American 
Lithographic Company, New York, has 
resigned as sales manager and a director 
of that company to become an active 
partner. 


J. L. Watkins Joins Cowan, 
Dempsey & Dengler 


Julian L. Watkins has joined Cowan, 
Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as a partner. He 
will act as an associate of one of the 
other partners in the service of clients. 
For the last four years he has been with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. He 
previously had been for an equal period 
with Fuller & Smith, Inc., Cleveland 
advertising agency. 


San Francisco Representatives 
Elect: Officers 


At its May meeting, the publishers’ 
representatives departmental of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, W. B. Flowers; first vice- 
chairman, Roger Johnstone; second vice 
chairman, Fred Hall; secretary and 
treasurer, G. Frank MacDermott; pub- 
licity director, David Sandeberg. 


Buys Marietta, Ohio, 
“Register” 


The Marietta, Ohio, Times, 
newspaper, has bought the 
Register, also published evenings, 
has been discontinued. 


evening 
Marietta 
which 
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THE RADIO COMMISSION AT WASHINGTON 


Commissioners,-Henry A. Bellows, Minneapolis; Eugene O. Sykes, Jackson, 
Miss. ; Rear Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, U. S. N., Chairman; John F. Dillon, 
San Francisco; and Orestes H. Caldwell, New York. O. H. Caldwell and 

Henry A. Bellows are well known as editors of business journals. 
(Underwood & Underwood) 


\ \ / HEN the President of the United States thought 
" © to appoint a balanced commission to direct and 


control radio broadcasting, he chose as two of its 
members men who had been editors of trade publica. 
tions. All of the members of the commission have 
special qualifications for this difficult piece of public 
service. These editors of business journals bring to 
the commission not only an intimate knowledge of 
the fields they served, but a perspective on the relation 
of radio to business and the general public. 


It is this intimacy of the editor with his field and his 
perspective on the relation of the trade problems of 
his field to industry as a whole that give the business 
journal, whether it serves the technical and manufac- 
turing groups in industry, the merchants and local 
business men, or the professional and institutional 
leaders, a unique position of responsibility. The 
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editor of a business journal is not only a part of the 
industry which he serves, but an exponent and 
interpreter of it. 


And it is this intimate specialized service, field by field, 
industry by industry, trade by trade, that makes the 
business editor a vital force in industry and 
commerce today. 


When you buy advertising space in a business publica- 
tion you buy not lists of names but groups of pur- 
chasers whose special needs are served intimately by 
the journals of their profession, business or trade. 


Business papers enable the advertiser to specialize in 
his advertising just as he is specializing in his selling 


today. Many advertising campaigns would be impos- 
sible except for business publications. No advertising 
campaign is complete without a business journal. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


The A.B. P. is a non-profit organi- 
-ation whose members have pledged 
hemselves to a working code of 
practice in which the interests of 
he men of American industry, trade 
nd professions are placed first 
‘ code demanding unbiased edito- 
ial pages, classified and verified 
paid subscribers, and honest adver- 
tising of dependable products. 








Weak-Kneed Selling Is Hindering 


. Sales 


A Retailer Tells Why Dealers Push Some Merchandise and Let Other 
Goods Sit on Their Shelves 


By Walter Engard 


Retailer, London, Ohio 


With everyone talking about 
oversold markets, perhaps 
it requires considerable audacity 
to come out boldly with a state- 
ment that a greater volume of 
business is being lost every day 
in this country than is actually 
being done. But my experience in 
merchandising convinces me that 
industry as a whole is transacting 
only a small proportion of the 100 
per cent potential sales possi- 
bilities. 

We might offer all manner of 
alibis for this state of affairs but 
in the final analysis we must ad- 
mit that the basic, bed-rock reason 
that we have not developed a 
greater proportion of the potential 


possibilities has been poor selling; 
not only on the part of the re- 


tailer, although there are some 
who would hold him entirely re- 
sponsible, but the manufacturer 
and jobber as well. 

I do not lay any claim to being 
a merchandising expert, but as a 
retailer I am in personal touch 
with selling as it is practiced by 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ sales- 
men and I find that weak-kneed 
selling on the part of these sales- 
men is as largely responsible for 
this situation as any other factor. 

Weak-kneed selling is a brake 
on business, resulting in slow 
sales and increased cost of dis- 
tribution for the manufacturer 
and jobber; while for the re- 
tailer it stifles initiative and 
progress. Too frequently, manu- 
facturers and jobbers—their sales- 
men at least—are so zealous to 
get the line represented in the 
dealer’s stock that they will ship 
the dealer a third, a fourth or a 
half dozen, and in the case of 
higher-price merchandise they 
will even ship as little as one— 
“just a trial order,” the salesman 


explains. Being a good fellow 
and wishing to slip out of a per- 
plexing situation as easily as pos- 
sible the dealer signs up for a 
small order and the salesman 
rushes on to his next victim. The 
salesman sells five or six “sample 
orders” and sends his sales man- 
ager a very enthusiastic repor 
that he has opened five or six new 
accounts—small orders, of ccurse 
but on his return trip he is sure 
he will get a real re-order. 

The factory, not wishing to 
overlook any bet and eager t 
curry the friendship of a new 
dealer who may develop into a 
real account, immediately has the 
advertising department send _ the 
new dealer a bundle of dealer- 
helps, very frequently involving a 
cost in excess of the amount oi 
the first order. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO SMALL ORDERS? 


But what happens to the mer- 
chandise when the dealer receives 
it? The package is opened. There 
isn’t enough of the merchandise 
to bother about a display or to 
make any fuss about it of any 
kind. It is placed upon the sheli 
alongside competing merchandise 
and there it settles down for a 
long stay. It may involve an in- 
vestment of $2 or $3. The m- 
voice comes due and the dealer 
pays it and straightway forgets 
all about the merchandise. The 
clerks know nothing about it and 
so, when they have a call for this 
particular type of merchandise, 
they continue to pass out to the 
customer the brand with which 
they are familiar. When _ the 
bundle of dealer helps arrives, 
five times out of ten it is never 
opened and, if it is, the folders 
will lie around on the counters 
for a few days and are finally 
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scooped into the waste basket. 
The balance of the helps will 
perhaps never see the light of day. 
When the salesman returns for 
his re-order he finds that the 
original order is still on the shelf 
and he takes the dealer’s good- 
natured turn-down. Wherein has 
any party to this transaction been 
benefited ? 

Perhaps you will say this pic- 
ture is over-drawn; but I can as- 
sure you that it is not. It is a 
fair example of weak-kneed sales- 
manship that is not only occurring 
in my store but in thousands of 
stores every business day, result- 
ing in slow sales and materially 
increasing the cost of distribution. 

Not long ago, a manufacturer’s 
salesman visited my store in com- 
pany with a jobber’s salesman and 
endeavored to sell me a_ special 
Ford timer to retail at $2.50. The 
salesman entered into a voluble 
explanation of the details of con- 
struction and workings of the 
timer. It was a good piece of 
merchandise and had considerable 
merit but I was handling several 
different makes of timers and to 
take on another make would only 
double up my stock, slow down 
sales on the other makes and de- 
crease my turnover. I could see 
no particular advantage in stock- 
ing this new timer. At first the 
salesman talked a case, then he 
came down to a carton and final- 
ly he offered to send me a quarter 
of a dozen just as a trial order. 
He wanted me to try them out— 
put them out on my show case and 
let the customer see them. He 
was sure I would find them a 
snappy seller. Well, an order for 
a quarter of a dozen wouldn't 
ruin me if I never sold them and 
it was an easy way out, so I 
signed for three timers at a cost 
of $1.75 each, a total of $5.25, of 
which I am safe in saying the 
manufacturer did not receive 
over $3.75, 

In due time the timers arrived 
and with them came an exception- 
ally fine counter display that must 
have cost the manufacturer not a 
cent less than a dollar, together 
with a supply of attractive folders 
which probably cost another dollar, 
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leaving the manufacturer only $1.75 
out of which he had to pay for 
the manufacture of the timers and 
his cost of distribution. It was a 
case of a clean-cut loss to the 
manufacturer on that deal. 

I would hate to say just how 
long those three timers remained 
in our stock. We were carrying a 
good stock of other brands, had 
our trade established on them and 
did not take the trouble to shift 
them. But one day another job- 
ber’s salesman saw the timer in 
our stock and inquired what suc- 
cess we were having with it. I 
explained that we were not having 
any success with it at all, not 
due to any fault of the timer but 
because we were not pushing it. 
He expressed surprise, explaining 
that it was perhaps the fastest 
moving timer sold in his territory. 
He told me of the success other 
dealers were having with this 
timer and of methods they were 
using “to sell it. He was con- 
fident that I could increase my 
timer sales if I would stock a suf- 
ficient amount of this merchandise 
to make a showing and then go 
after sales. His argument was so 
convincing that I gave him an 
order for six times my then pres- 
ent stock. 


SALES CLIMBED WITH THE 
INVESTMENT 


When the timers arrived I got 
back of them with selling energy 
and moved the entire stock in short 
order. Ever after that I purchased 
this piece of merchandise in full 
carton quantities and it proved a 
very profitable line of merchandise. 
So long as my investment in these 
timers was only $5.25 there was 
no pressing need for moving them 
but when my investment jumped 
from $5.25 to more than $30 I 
immediately began to put forth an 
effort to turn my capital. 

Upon another occasion a sales- 
man wished to sell me a line of 
automobile robes but being a lit- 
tle skeptical of sales possibilities 
I was hesitant in placing any 
order. The salesman, sensing the 
cause of my hesitation, suggested 
that I select two of the patterns 
and he would send them over and 
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in value of 
products 


$9,122,.858,000 


(Cu. Ss. CENSUS 1925) 


‘T ‘HE textile industry ranks second 
among all industries in the value of its 
products. It is a close runner-up to the food 
industry supplying man’s primal need. The 
figures are of the latest U. S. Census—not 
our own—and show a gain of more than 
two billion over the last census. 


What a tremendous line-up this presents to 
the buyer of industrial space. No one can 
easily visage nine billion in itself, but you 
can get an ample idea of the wealth of equip- 
ment and supplies needed to turn out prod- 
ucts of this valuation. 


Here is an indisputable fact —the textile 
industry is not hard to reach. Its units for the 


—— 
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most part are large. It has fewer executives 
per thousand workers than any other in- 
dustry. This basic industry offers a vast, 
easily accessible market deserving strong 
cultivation. 


Textile World offers complete coverage of 
this profitable field. It goes straight to the 
heart of the industry’s buying power. Write 
for a copy of “How to Sell to Textile Mills.” 





The Three Ranking Indus- 
triés in Value of Products 
FOOD 
$10,418,536,000 


TEXTILES 
$9,122,858,000 


IRON AND STEEL 
$6,46 1,668,000 


(Excluding Machinery) 


U. S. 1925 Census 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation and at the 
highest subscription price in the textile field 


334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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O you know that Southern 

Power Plants generate 25% 
of the steam horsepower of the 
United States? Do you realize 
that some of the country’s great- 
est power development is taking 
place in the South? One manu- 
facturer of steam power equip- 
ment increased his Southern sales 
from $10,000 to one million dol- 
lars in only four and one-half 
years. 

The South today offers the 
Northern manufacturer of power 
and industrial equipment, excep- 
tional opportunities for big busi- 
ness. 

SOUTHERN POWER JOURNAL 
the South’s only power publica- 
tion, with 21 years of background 
and 20,000 paid subscribers, has 
a wealth of market information 
that is yours for the asking. It 
can give you access to records on 
142 Sales Engineers and Compa- 
nies scattered from Virginia to 
Texas. It can tell you what or- 
ganizations these sales represen- 
tatives have— territory covered— 
manufacturers represented— 
products handled—and accounts 
they are open for right now. 

SOUTHERN POWER JOURNAL 
has one man whose primary work 
is as a contact man between 
advertisers and sales engineers. 
Seldom has a publication ever 
been equipped to render such 
services to its advertisers. 

There is real business and real 
buying power in the South—The 
Nations last Industrial Frontier. 
Write and let us tell you how we 
can and will help you secure de- 
sired representation and distri- 
bution. 


—$—_—.. 


ONE- FOURTH 
OF YOUR 
MARKET 

IS IN 

THE SOUTH 


Cover it through 
The Southern Power 
Journal—the South’s 

only 

Power Publication 


- Sou, = bee = 
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W. R. C. SMITH 
PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Also Publishers of 


Cotton 
Electrical South 
Southern Hardware 
Southern Automotive Dealer 
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I could put them on display and 
see what I could do with them. 
When they arrived I placed them 
on display. In a few days I was 
taking a short trip and, as it was 
a cool day and not having any 
robe in the machine I just threw 
one of them in my own car and 
that disposed of that one. Then 
my man decided he would like to 
have the other one. I let him 
have it at cost. That disposed of 
the second one and that ended my 
robe sales for that season. 

The following season, however, 
another salesman approached me 
on robes. This salesman sold me 
so thoroughly on the possibilities 
that I let my enthusiasm run away 
with my better judgment and I 
ordered a fair assortment of 
robes. When those robes arrived 
I thought I had enough robes to 
lat me as long as I would be in 
business. They stood out like 
the proverbial “sore thumb.” They 
represented considerable of an in- 
vestment which had to be turned 
that season or it would remain 
tied up in idle stock until the fol- 
lowing season. There was only 
one way for me to release my in- 
vestment and that was to get busy 
and sell the stock. I started right 
away to devise ways and means of 
getting rid of them and before the 
Christmas season was Over every 
robe was sold. 

I have cited the above in- 
stances because they serve to 
demonstrate the fact that unless 
the merchant has a_ sufficient 
amount of stock on hand to make 
a good showing, to involve a suf- 
ficient amount of investment to 
cause him to want to move the 
merchandise as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to release his 
capital to meet his obligations or 
to re-invest in other merchandise, 
the merchant is not likely to get 
seriously interested in the mer- 
chandise. 

Very frequently the merchant 
will develop an otherwise slow 
seller into a steady, profitable 
seller under the pressure of dis- 
posing of the stock in order to 
release his capital. This means 
increased business for both the 
retailer and the manufacturer. It 
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helps to develop the retailer into 
a better merchandiser because it 
tends to open the eyes of the re- 
tailer to the many sales possibili- 
ties that are his and he learns 
that much more merchandise can 
be sold when merchandised ag- 
gressively. Sales are not in- 
creased necessarily at the expense 
of some other piece of mer- 
chandise; new demands are 
created and two sales grow 
where only one sale grew before. 

To go back to the timers. Fully 
90 per cent of these timers were 
sold to new timer customers and 
did not materially affect our other 
timer sales. The new timers were 
sold largely to Ford owners who 
were still running with the orig- 
inal timer. Likewise, the robe 
sales were not made at the ex- 
pense of any other item of mer- 
chandise. By pushing the sale of 
the robes we were developing 
dormant possibilities and the man- 
ufacturer, the jobber and our- 
selves profited thereby. 


INCREASING SALE OF TIRE 
200 PER CENT 


GAUGES 


Another example I might men- 
tion was in the sale of tire gauges. 
For a long time we had been go- 
ing along purchasing tire gauges 
from our jobber in quantities of 
three and four single gauges at 
a time, passing them out to the 
customer only as we had calls for 
them. We had only considered 
them a staple piece of merchan- 
dise, an integral part of our busi- 
ness, but had never given the sell- 
ing possibilities of this item any 
serious consideration. One day a 
salesman sold us on the idea of 
“selling” this item to every mo- 
torist. He opened our eyes to the 
sales possibilities of this item if 
we would get back of it with the 
right sort of selling energy. In- 
stead of stocking a sample stock 
as had been our established cus- 
tom we placed a larger quantity 
in stock and immediately put into 
operation real selling effort to dis- 
pose of the merchandise with the 
result that we have increased our 
sale on this item more than 200 
per cent. And this was done at 
no expense to the sales of any 
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other merchandise—a_ clear-cut 
gain to us, the manufacturer and 
the jobber. 

The need is for better selling 
on the part of the manufacturers’ 
and jobbers’ salesmen, not only 
selling the retailer larger quanti- 
ties of merchandise but taking time 
to “sell” the retailer the gospel of 
better selling—giving him a true 
picture of the sales possibilities 
and detailing ways and means for 
speeding up sales. Weak-kneed 
selling is proving a detriment to 
all concerned, slowing down sales 
and adding materially to the cost 
of distribution. 

However, this is not throwing 
down the fence for the salesman 
to rush in and load up the retailer 
with a line of new merchandise 
wthout due consideration of the 
merchandising possibilities both as 
they may apply to the merchan- 
dise and to the retailer being 
sold. Rushing in and selling the 
retailer a large quantity of mer- 
chandise without first considering 
the sales possibilities of the deal- 
er’s locality and the dealer’s own 
ability to sell is a serious crime 
against merchandising that always 
creates a back-fire causing loss to 
the seller. 

Let the salesman analyze the 
situation both as to the selling 
possibilities of the merchandise in 
the community and the retailer’s 
ability as a merchandiser and then 
point out to the retailer the pos- 
sibilities for profit if he will get 
back of the merchandise with ag- 
gressive selling methods. It would 
be far better for the manufac- 
turer from every point of view 
to have one real live retailer 
stocking his merchandise and 
pushing it vigorously than to sell 
every dealer in the community a 
sample order of such insignificant 
quantity that the retailer is likely 
to allow it to submerge itself into 
his other stock and completely 
. forget it. ] 

Of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule. There are instances 
in which small orders may be 
justified and in which there may 
be no disadvantage other than the 
higher cost of selling. Especial- 
ly is this true in the case of deal- 
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ers who have been pushing the 
sale of the merchandise aggres- 
sively but wish to order a small 
quantity for some reason or other. 
Or in the case of some well es- 
tablished staple line of merchan- 
dise for which the manufacturer 
has created a steady consumer de- 
mand and sales would go on re- 
gardless of the sales efforts of 
the retailer. 

I am convinced that when man- 
ufacturers and jobbers and their 
salesmen break away from weak- 
kneed salesmanship and apply 
better selling we shall see better 
merchandising on the part of the 
retailer and all parties concerned 
will profit thereby. 


Sees No Need to Coin 
a New Term 


Tue Newman MAnuFAacturinc Co, 
Cincinnati, OnIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

With reference to the letter from 
Charles McDonough on page 160 of 
your issue of May 12. 

Technical advertising has been raised 
to a plane high enough to warrant the 
use of terms like brochure. But in this 
particular case we feel that the correct 
term would be “booklet,” indicating 
that it is a little book and not necessarily 
a 6 by 9 inch or smaller contribution 
to advertisin literature. Possibly 
“bulletin” would be a good term. 

We have enough terms these days 
without coining any names for booklets. 
In any event we should not designate 
this piece as a pamphlet or folder, and 
the word “tract” would be more prop- 
erly applied to a religious publication, 
in the nature of a folder. 

Perhaps the best plan would be to 
refer to a booklet of this nature in 
one’s letters by a specific name. For 
instance, if the booklet is made up of 
testimonial letters and a few views of 
installations, it might well be called 
“Expressions of Satisfaction.” Then the 
letter would read: We are enclosing 
“Expressions of Satisfaction” and ask 
that you give it five minutes of your 
valuable time, etc. 

In our opinion there are only three 
classes of stitched literature, the book- 
let, the catalog, and the bound book 

Tue Newman MAanvuracturine (o., 

. N. Mackey 
Director, Sales Promotion 


W. C. Dudgeon Joins Staff 
of Detroit Agency 


William C. Dudgeon has joined the 
staff of McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, 


Detroit advertising agency. He was /or- 
merly with the Campbell-Ewald Company 
and the Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. 
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Calkins & Helden Knows 
the Food Sales Possibilities 
Hotels and Restaurants 


en the food experts of Calkins & Holden 

ke up a “consumer food group” for Wesson 
Oil and Heinz 57, they include HOTEL MAN- 
\GEMENT and RESTAURANT MANAGE- 
MENT. They know that hotels, restaurants 
aid other institutional buyers represent 25.3% 
{ the total food market reachable by adver- 


ising. 

And in developing sales and advertising cam- lishing Com A 
paigns to the institutional field, Calkins & ao Se 
Holden has always had the cooperation of the pucisces, Cm, 
Ahrens Publishing Company and of Mr. Dahl, the Wational, Pubs 


head of its “Institutional Food Bureau.” Wehers Asssstation. 


The services of Mr. Dahl are available on a 
consulting fee basis to a limited number of 
agents and advertisers. He will make a careful 
inalysis of sales possibilities and will assist in 
laying out selling plans that will take into con- 
sideration (1) hotel and restaurant consumer ; 
(2) wholesale grocer; (3) food broker; (4) 
manufacturer’s sales force. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Office, New York Western Office, Chicago 
342 Madison Avenue 326 W. Madison St. 


TT) 
a ( Publishers of: HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT and 
‘ INSTITUTIONAL MERCHANDISING 


. O. Dahl, head of the Institutional Food 

ureau maintained by the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., has come to be recognized 
as “institutional food headquarters.” His 
book on Restaurant Management, just pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., is the text book 
of the industry. 
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Prices and Profits in Exporting 


Manufacturers Are Finding It Profitable to Give Their Sales 
Attention to Inventory Control Through Export Trade 


Some 


By Walter F. Wyman 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


B: ASICALLY, export sales should 
carry the same profit as do- 
mestic sales. Practically, if they 
do not approximate the same profit 
is domestic sales, sooner or later— 
usually sooner—the American man- 
ufacturer ceases to be an exporter. 
For profit is the heart of business. 

It is fundamentally unsound ex- 
porting, except under most unusual 
circumstances, to sell abroad at un- 
profitable prices. Here and there 
some thoroughly experienced Amer- 
ican manufacturers have delib- 
erately built volume sales in some 
markets in order to keep down the 
cost of production of goods destined 
for the domestic market. In order 
to solve quickly a difficult domestic 
problem they have sacrificed profit 
in overseas selling. 

But this is exceptional export- 
ing rather than ordinary exporting. 
The “anti-dumping” legislation in 
British possessions and colonial de- 
pendencies bars the opportunity for 
disposal of surpluses at bargain 
prices in such a large proportion 
f the markets for most branded 
\merican-made articles as to con- 
stitute a mechanical obstacle. The 
sentiment, which is growing in 
manly countries that at present 

ave no definite “anti-dumping” 
legislation, is so certain to crystal- 
lize into legislative action that the 
future of the “dumper” abroad is 
certain to be more and more pre- 
carious, 

Selling overseas has at this mo- 
ment an unusual interest for many 
American manufacturers who have 
good reason for investigating most 
thoroughly the sale of their mer- 
chandise on a non-profit basis over- 
seas. A surprisingly large number 
of American manufacturers could 
make a satisfactory profit in the 
domestic market provided they 
could have their production costs 
lowered by. volume adequate to tax 
their plants to capacity. 

It is not difficult to see that if 
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a factory capable of producing 
$5,000,000 worth of merchandise a 
year, and having a domestic mar- 
ket calling for only $3,500,000 at 
the normal sales expense, could but 
get cost of the materials, labor, 
and burden, it would be decidedly 
more profitable. For the last 
$1,500,000 worth of merchandise, 
sold at cost which included the 
burden charge, would relieve the 
domestic situation by absorbing its 
share of the burden, since ordi- 
narily there would be no increase 
in supervision and other burden 
items under greater volume of 
production. 

So that there can be no misun- 
derstanding on this point, let us to- 
gether look into the case of a 
Pennsylvania manufacturer of 
toilet preparations. Its produc- 
tion engineers designed one of its 
factories in 1920 to care for a 
volume of 10,000,000 units. Even 
under skilful sales management it 
has been found that not over 
7,500,000 units can be sold in the 
United States in 1927 without in- 
creasing sales expense beyond the 
point where the added volume will 
serve to aid in profit making. Its 
most profitable point, on the basis 
of domestic sales, is estimated at 
6,000,000 units. 

A orofit which we will call $100,- 
000, based on 6,000,000 units, will 
become $125,000 by increasing 
sales in the domestic market, even 
at higher sales expense, to 7,500,- 
000 units. But if, by a stroke of 
genius, 6,000,000 units could be dis- 
posed of in the domestic market 
and 4,000,000 units disposed of at 
a price including burden charges, 
the profit would jump to $150,000 
in the first year, with savings mak- 
ing the profit in the second year 


This Pennsylvania manufacturer 
is very quietly building a technically 
sound, although admittedly selfish, 
sales plan in order to accomplish 
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exactly this maximum result. 

In “the case of an Ohio manufac- 
turer of a line of articles sold by 
drug and specialty stores, a some- 
what similar, but also strikingly 
different situation exists. This 
manufacturer can make but com- 
paratively small savings in connec- 
tion with the partial absorption of 
burden charges. His product calls 
for supervision of a type which in- 
creases proportionately to the out- 
put. He has low rental charges, 
and the domestic market on the 
present basis absorbs 90 per cent 
of the plant output based on his 
five-day week. 

But his present domestic sales 
are not enough to make it possible 
for him to purchase economically. 
If he could increase his sales 25 
per cent, it would mean savings 
ranging from 4 to 11 per cent. The 
4 per cent represents a saving on 
bulk raw materials, and the 11 per 
cent on containers and partly 
finished parts purchased from an- 
other organization. This manu- 
facturer planned in early 1927 to 
put into operation a method of ob- 
taining sales which would cause 
his plant to be operated on a six- 
day schedule, and 100 per cent 
daily production even during the 
periods in which depressions are 
seasonal in the domestic markets. 
This will give him 25 per cent 
greater output and make possible 
the savings of 4 to 11 per cent 
previously mentioned. 

The Pennsylvania manufacturer, 
requiring 4,000,000 more units for 
the most profitable showing, has 
definitely determined by a series of 
market tests, that these 4,000,000 
units must be sold overseas. 

The complete plan calls for 2,- 
500,000 units to be sold outside the 
United States in 1928—which, 
coupled with the 6,000,000 at normal 
profit and 1,500,000 at reduced 
profit, due to increased sales ex- 
pense, make the required 10,000,000 
units. In 1929 the plans call for 
sales of 3,000,000 units outside the 
United States, 6,000,000 units at 
full profit in the United States, and 
1,000,000 at reduced profit in the 
United States. In 1930 it is 
planned to have 4,000,000 units 
sold outside the United States and 
6,000,000 inside the United States. 
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During 1926 this Pennsy!yania 
manufacturer made an_ intimate 
survey of every market in the 
world which could use toilet prep. 
arations. He divided these mar- 
kets into two classes. The first 
included markets in which its coods 
could be sold at a profit approxi- 
mating the profit obtained i: the 
United States. This group was 
left with the export departiment. 
The second group comprised mar- 
kets ‘in which the profit margin 
obtained in the United States and 
in the foreign territories in the 
first group could not be obtained, 
but in which volume could be 
secured at lower prices. 


A SUBSIDIARY FORMED 


In order not to cause invidious 
comparisons, it formed a subsidiary 
company to handle the marketing 
in the territories comprising the 
second group. In turn, this subsid- 
iary engaged the services of the 
export department of this same 
Pennsylvania manufacturer to han- 
dle the actual marketing. 

To a. very large extent this plan 
eliminates comparisons between the 
products marketed under the name 
of the parent company, and 
similar articles marketed by the 
subsidiary company under the name 
of the subsidiary company. Since 
these two products are never sold 
in the same markets, it is not a 
case of competition one with the 
other. It will be seen also that the 
plan does not involve the limitation 
of the present or future export 
profit—a most important considera- 
tion. 

In the case of the Ohio mant- 
facturer of articles sold to drug 
and novelty stores, a somewhat 
different condition obtains. Here 
it is not merely a question of a 
change in labels and a slight dif- 
ferentiation as to name. The ar- 
ticles must be identical in order to 
keep down production costs. _ 

Consequently the Ohio manufac- 
turer has sought to build volume 
overseas only in markets where 
price is the first consideration and 
where, on a margin of profit com- 
parable to that obtained by it in 
the domestic and ordinary export 
markets, it can fairly be said to 
have little or no profitable sales 
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future. In only one market has it 
sacrificed the export department’s 
future profits. This was necessary 
in order to secure immediate vol- 
ume, and it is a condition which 
all concerned fervently hope may 
be remedied along lines which can- 
not fairly be described here. 

An even more important use of 
markets overseas for selling at a 
profit margin decidedly less than 
that which must be obtained in 
domestic markets is involved in the 
problem of inventory control. One 
of the most vexatious of man- 
agement problems is the proper 
control of inventories. 

On one hand there is the neces- 
sity for anticipating the needs of 
the domestic market that important 
shipments may be made at all times 
from stocks on hand. It is ob- 
viously important in these days of 
competition and hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing for the manufacturer, so far 
as is humanly possible, to be able 
to make immediate shipments of 
merchandise. 

Management officials today, while 
wishing that they could meet hand- 
to-mouth buying by their customers 
by similar tactics with their sources 
of supply, realize that they must 
be liberal in their estimates. 

Particularly in the case of man- 
ufacturers producing a wide variety 
of lines and items, it is a serious 
problem, because it involves with 
every too optimistic estimate of 
need a heavy inventory. 

When inventories pile high, it 
is always possible to mitigate the 
unfortunate results by some type 
of forced domestic selling. 

But the inevitable reaction of 
competitors to any type of forced 
selling almost certainly raises the 
entire level of sales expense and 
at the same time diminishes profits. 
It is a case of lowering the inven- 
tory and-lowering the profit, or 
carrying unduly high inventory and 
lowering the profit! 

It is only the last four years 
that even a handful of manage- 
ment officials have given their 
sales attention to inventory con- 
trol through export trade. Even 
today there are probably not 
twenty or thirty exporters who 
are using it in more than a ‘mildly 
experimental manner. Yet it has 
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all of the elements of a correet 
and successful solution of a dif- 
ficult problem. 

The best of modern practice js 
somewhat along the lines pursued 
by the sagacious Pennsylvania 
manufacturer whose case has been 
described in some detail. But it 
differs materially in that it builds 
for the future rather than merely 
caring for the present. 

Here is the way one corporation 
is successfully handling inventory 
control through export trade 

As in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturer, all foreign 
markets are divided into two 
groups. The first again contains 
foreign markets in which its ex- 
port department is already market- 
ing at a profit fairly comparable 
to the domestic profit margin. The 
second group contains all other 
markets. But the difference in 
treatment comes in that this in- 
dustrial giant considers these other 
markets as thoroughly profitable 
ones in the not distant future. 

Instead of depending upon low 
prices to secure volume needed to 
move its domestic surpluses and 
care for production needs, it has 
adopted a plan of marketing de- 
signed to create volume sales—but 
at full export prices. 

It will be seen at a glance that 
this volume can only be secured at 
full export prices at abnormally 
high sales expense. 

Now for a few figures. As- 
suming an item to sell for $10 to 
the wholesale trade in the United 
States which cost $5 to produce 
f. o. b. factory floor, and which 
cost $7.50, including sales and ad- 
ministration expense, it will be 
seen that there is a $2.50 profit 
margin on a sale in this country. 

Overseas the same $10 unit 
price prevails. The export cost, 
however, is slightly lower—$4.60 
as against $5—hbecause of imported 
materials used in the manufacture 
of the item, on which 99 per cent 
of the duty is refunded on ex- 
ports. The export, administra- 
tive, and sales costs are normally 
lower—$2.40—making the profit 
margin overseas $3 as against $2.50 
in the domestic market. In order 
to increase volume to a point neces- 
sary to care for excess on inven- 
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BUYERS . 








r7 not Just sealers | 


For the manufacturer of products 
entering into the construction, dec- 


oration, furnishing, and equipment of 
the Modern Home we have developed 


the Class 
iow 


COLOR SERVICE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 














Here is available a CONSTANT MARKET 
possessing at any given time a higher percent- 
age of BUYERS of Shelter Products than is 
to be found in any other GROUP of magazines 
published. 


Color pages are sold in this group as a unit by 
WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 


565 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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GINGER ALE 


years Clicquot Club has been the largest selling 
ger ale in the world. For years people have 

own that “by ginger, it’s good!” Now they will 
areason why it is good, because “it takes six months 

"—a definite reason, a definite buying motive, 
he key-note of an Outdoor Advertising campaign, 
ing seventy million people every day. 


seneral Outdoor Advertising Co 


One Park Avenue Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
New Y ork Chicago 


Saies Offices and Branches in 60 other cities 














Local to New Jersey 


tion in New Jersey of any m 
azine. 


HARM is New Jersey's own 
magazine. 

Its pages given over to the doings 

of people in the Nine Northern 

Counties — in society, in sports, 


in civic affairs, in the enterprise of M 


the community— make it a maga- 
zine personal to New Jersey people. 
Tt interests an audience of more 
than 80,000 people, hand-picked 
from the most prosperous and 
well-to-do. The greatest circula- 


Charm’s advertising pages o 
wide an avenue to the favor 
om oa Prosperous win, 
litan New Yor ic 
inclus es 80 per cent of Ne 
York's suburban population. — 
Consider Charm in your sell 
plans if you would undertake th 
conquest of Metropolitan 
York. 


CHARM 


The Magazine of New Jersey Home Interests 
Offce of the Advertising Manager 28 West 44th Street, New York 
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tories and to result in volume 
which will effect production econ- 
omies, a separate staff of export 
salesmen was brought into “being. 
These men visited markets which 
could not be visited on a full profit 
basis. As against an average ex- 
port sales cost including mer- 
chandise of $7, this staff brings 
the cost up to $9.50, leaving only 
a 50 cent profit margin. 

It will be seen, however, that 
this special export sales staff, pro- 
vided it controls inventory and 
procures sales volume to effect 
economies in production, not only 
makes 50 cents on each $10 sale 
but also brings into being profits. 

These are estimated by this com- 
pany as 2 per cent on production 
-and it should be noted that this 
ison the domestic and regular ex- 
port production as well as on this 
special export production. It also 
effects a saving of 3 to 3.5 per 
cent on inventories, which include 
products which are in some in- 
stances semi-perishables. 

As it would come close to identi- 
fying the corporation involved, I 
can not give the total amount of 
estimated profits made by this 
special export staff. But the amount 
of added profit would appear 
staggeringly large to any manu- 
facturer whose sales volume is 
under the fifty-million mark. 

A further refinement of in- 
ventory control is to the credit of 
a New England manufacturer. In 
addition to grouping export mar- 
kets into two groups, it then takes 
the second group—the “inventory 
control group”—and makes a num- 
ber of subdivisions. Its lines in- 
clude a variety of articles not at 
all similar in nature or in the type 
of trade outlets ordinarily handling 
them. In order to refine its in- 
ventory exporting marketing to the 
final degree, it has taken each one 
of these markets and analyzed its 
sale possibilities for every one of 
its items. Consequently, it can 
plan definite sales campaigns item 
by item and allocate these cam- 
paigns to the markets which will 

most quickly respond. This gives 
it not merely inventory control, but 
a decidedly prompt control—a fac- 
tor which endears it particularly 
to its vice-president in charge of 
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operations because it frees him 
from the necessity of “board of 
directors explanations.” 

It will be noted that in both of 
these latter cases the sales price 


-is maintained even in the markets 


designed to produce volume for the 
joint purposes of inventory con- 
trol and production economies. It 
calls for abnormally high sales ex- 
penses in order to secure volume 
at these prices. 

But the result, looking into the 
long future—and all merchandising 
at home and abroad is for the long 
run—is sales in volume at fair 
profit margins. Indeed, it is a 
tremendous boon to the export 
executive to be enabled without 
reproach of conscience to pave the 
way to profits by campaigns of a 
type which would be indefensible 
except for the needs of the inven- 
tory and the needs of the produc- 
tion department. 

Salesmen can be sent to mar- 
kets the immediate yield of which 
wotild not justify more than a di- 
rect-mail campaign. Agents can 
be assisted by types of sales co- 
operation which are barred where 
first profits must be secured. Com- 
petitors can be out-distanced by 
years of intensive sales effort be- 
fore markets come into their own. 

While it is seldom advisable to 
consider “dumping” for “dump- 
ing’s” sake, it will be seen from 
these selected cases that sales at 
lower than usual profits can be 
made overseas soundly—and para- 
doxically—most profitably. 


E. D. Etnyre Appoints Clark 
Collard 
E. D. Etnyre & Company, Inc., Ore- 


gon, Ill., manufacturer of street flush- 
ers, sprinklers and asphalt and oil dis- 
tributors for road maintenance, has 
appointed The Clark Collard Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Business 
and direct mail will be used. 


papers 


Frostilla Account to 
Gumbinner Agency 


The Frostilla Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Frostilla lotion, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
vawrence Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency, New York. An advertising 
campaign is being planned in which 
magazines, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 





Sugar-Coated Sales Capsules for 
Toddling Tots 


The Ford Motor Company of Canada Uses a Painting Book for Juvenil 
to Create Good-Will and Build Future Markets 


By Carleton Dyer 


Advertising Manager, Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


SYCHOLOGY contends that 
the human brain retains 
most securely those things learned 
early in life. 
As a boy of eight or thereabout 
I remember distinctly a _ night 
when my father came home and 
drew from his pocket two copies 
of a little jingle and painting book 
produced about that time by the 
Cowan Cocoa Company.. My 
sister and I were greatly thrilled 
with these “treasures,” and set 


little book to pop up before 
and fairly shout these lines: 


So we'll mix him up an exceller 
cup of Cowan’s Perfection Cocoa. 


Then again, I remember, 
many a reader will too, the Singe 
Sewing Machine bird cards an 
tracing books. Those child piece 
did more to fix the name “Singer 
in my mind than did the presence 
of the machine at home. 

Does it seem like a far cry 





Lots of time for fun and play 
When you farm the Fordson way 


ONE OF THE BLACK AND WHITE OUTLINE PAGES MEANT TO BE COLORED WITH 


Bigger crops with half the trouble 


Makin’ your farming profits double. 


RAYON 


OR PAINTS 


about to color the pages and learn 


the jingles, 

We learned those verses by 
heart. To me, at least, they as- 
sumed the same importance as 
the bedtime prayer, and for many 
months visitors in our home were 
regaled with versified testimony 
on the wonderful quality of a pop- 
ular beverage. 

Nor did it end there. The thing 
has pursued me ever since, and al- 
though most of the jingles are 
forgotten, it requires only men- 
tion of the word “cocoa” for the 
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from children to motor cars? We 
have not found it so. Today, the 
motor car looms large in house- 
hold language and more often 
than not is included in the early 
contents of a child’s vocabulary. 
later on, a toy mechanical car 1s 
prominent among the youngster’s 
cherished possessions, and it is no 
time after that when the parents 
know no peace until youthful 
aspiration is satisfied in the pos- 
session of a foot-propelled auto- 
mobile. 

For the last five years, the Ford 
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WERALDOMAIN 


(cic area including the city of Los mi) 


geles and its immediate suburbs, domi- 


nated by The Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


In this territory of approximately twenty miles 
in diameter— 
There are 
More Than 1,250,000 People 


who have an aggregate annual income of 


More Than One Billion Dollars 


out of which is spent annually 


More Than 600 Million Dollars 


in the Retail Trades Alone. 


And three out of every five consumers in 
this great market are reached daily by the 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN H. LEDERER HERBERT W. MOLONEY A. J. NORRIS HILL 
910 Hearst Bidg. 604 Times Bidg. 710 Hearst Bidg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Motor Company of Canada, has 
included children’s pieces in its 
advertising campaign, all of them 
meeting with reasonable success. 

One of the series, a painting 
book produced in 1926, with text 
in both French and English, met 
with a phenomenal reception. A 
distribution of 300,000 copies in 
Canada is considered large, and 
this quantity was placed through 
our dealer organization. This 
quantity represented an original 
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filter by the window, homewar 
The dealer laughed. 

“I think every kid in town has 
one of those painting books,” he 
said. “They plagued the life oy 
of me for a few weeks, until | 
had to tell them there were no 
more left. Some of them even 
brought their mothers or fathers 
to make doubly sure of getting a 
booklet.” 

A few moments later a little 
girl toddled in and, almost whis. 





Poupée a mangé trop de confiture. 
(Vite, bon Docteur, prenez votre Ford!) 


Mais, dés qu'il a pris sa température, 
Poupée est guérie et bientét s'endort 


A PAGE FROM THE FRENCH BOOKLET WHICH IS THE SAME AS THE ENGLISH EXCEPTIN 
THE TEXT 


run of 100,000 and subsequent re- 
prints necessitated by the demand, 
which incidentally is stronger to- 
day than a year ago. We are, 
however, withdrawing the piece 
while it is still in demand and 
substituting another piece that 
should become even more popular. 

Innumerable instances of good 
work accomplished by this book 
have come to our attention. Cer- 
tain of our dealers in small towns 
swear by the piece and cite cases 
where it has gained an entree and 
consequent good-will for their 
salesmen. 

Last summer I visited a small 
town in Southern Saskatchewan. 
This town was in a mid-state of 
metamorphosis from saddle horse 
to motor car and future markets 
for our product were greater than 
past sales. 

As I sat in the local dealer’s 
office, school children began to 


pering in fear, asked the dealer 
if she could have another painting 
book. 

“What did you do with the last 
one?” he asked. 

“T painted all the pictures an’ 
learned all the rhymes,” was the 
reply, and in substantiation there- 
of this little mite proceeded glibly 
to recite the book verses, from 
cover to cover and word for word. 
She got another book. 

Many dealers, all over: Canada, 
placed these books on a contest 
basis in the lower grades of local 
schools, with excellent results. One 
dealer in Ontario who had sixteen 
rural schools in his territory, of- 
fered three prizes of $3, $2 and 
$1 for the best painted book sub- 
mitted from each school. Over 
and above this, the three best 
books from all schools were 
recipients of a grand prize of $5, 
$3 and $2. I knew nothing of the 
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All in one issue 


—JUNE 


Weed Levelizers 
Lenox China 
Royal Typewriters 
White Trucks 
Camel Cigarettes 
Yale Locks 
Karpen Furniture 
Continental Motors 
Boston Garters 
Mohawk Rugs 
Johnny Walker 
Cigarettes 
National Union 
Mortgages 
Old Briar Tobacco 


Remington 
Typewriters 


Prince George Hotel 
Heil Truck Bodies 


Smith & Wesson 
Firearms 


United States Tile 
Flooring 


Palmolive Shaving 
Cream 


B. V. D. Underwear 


Pyro-dento Tooth 
Paste 


American Seating 
Company 

Filmo Movie Cameras 

Zapon Leather Cloth 


Barbasol Shaving 
Cream 


Tarrants Seltzer 
Aperient 
Old Town Canoes 
Illinois Watches 
Seeger Refrigerators 
Murad Cigarettes 


Fidelity a 
onds 


Whiting-Adams 
Brushes 


June, 5y the way, contains ene 


advertising than any previous issue 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Tower 


BOSTON 
Little Building 
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DAILY &MIRRC 


(Leads all but the Daily News, which has 1,0 
NOTE; The Mirror is well ahead of the other newspapers below in t 





13,903 less 


than Mirror 


8 14,706 less 


294,124 local circulation than Mirror 


15,324 les: 


293,506 local circulation than Mirror 


32,941 less 


5,889 local circulation than Mirrot +S, 


The DAILY<. MIRRO! s 
It is a bright picture new: up 


Mora Bovle, Advertising Director, 55 Franktort St, N 
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Evening Journal, which has 650,299) 
as well as in LOCAL circulation, which is used in this comparison. 









51,533 less 


57,297 local circulation than Mirror 





Herald <aebilis Tribune e_ 72,5 18 less 


6,312 local circulation than Mirror 


117,042 less 


than Mirror 


260,469 less 


18,361 local circulation than Mirror 


Jisonly 3 years old 
viper for all the family 


n Office: 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Johnstown Tribune 


should be included in any advertising campaign 
covering cities having a population between 
75,000 and 100,000. It has grown steadily 
through three-quarters of a century without the 
aid of circulation campaigns, premiums, adver- 
‘tising drives and special editions. Its circulation 
and linage figures have been attained without 
any thought of mere “records.” 


Last year The Tribune carried 


12,084,422 lines 


of advertising 


and the average daily net paid circu- 
lation for April was 33,258. 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 


New York CuIcaco Boston 
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contest until the dealer walked in- 
io my office at the factory one 
day, told the story and asked me 
, pick the three best books, “be- 
cause he had gone over them page 
wy paze and couldn’t make a 
selecti It was hard work mak- 
ing a decision. 

All this, you may say, augurs 
well for foundation-building on a 
future market, but does it ac- 
complish anything else? 

Yes, it does. The following 
incident is the strongest of many 
tht have come to our attention, 
and it will serve most directly to 
lustrate One very important re- 
wit of this child-appeal. 

About three months ago, a 
badly-scrawled letter, addressed 
) Mr. Ford, was routed to our 
lepartment. It read: 


Dear Mister Ford, my kid got one of 
your books and I seen the pickshers. 
Pleaz send prises. 


The letter was from a small 
fshing town in Nova Scotia and 
we forwarded it to our dealer at 
that point. Through our Maritime 
branch we subsequently learned 
that when the dealer went to fol- 
low up the enquiry, he found it 
had been made by a fisherman 
who lived in a row of tenement 
houses directly back of his own 
premises. The street happened to 
be so poor and shabby that the 
dealer confessed he had always 
hurried to get off it as quickly as 
possible, let alone look there for 
business, 

The short of it is that he sold 
a touring car, and the 
man paid cash. The dealer also 
found, to his surprise, that “the 
kid with the book” was one of his 
many youngsters, a little gamin 
who had been hanging around the 
garage pestering the mechanics, 
and who consequently had been 
given a painting book to ease the 
exit and then propelled swiftly 
wt of doors with the admonition 
never to return. 

This incident alone showed the 
dealer that there was _ business 
waiting for him in places yet un- 
touched, and it increased his 
valuation of advertising in get- 
ting the product before all the 


the man 
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public. On the other hand it 
showed us that he was losing busi- 
ness through failure to apply sales 
and advertising facilities toward 
that prime necessity—coverage of 
térritory. 

The composition of the paint- 
ing book is very simple. The 
cover lines give purpose and in- 
struction in a few plain words. 
Inside, the left-hand page shows a 
Ford product in color, while the 
right-hand page is black and white 
outline, ready for coloring with 
paints or crayon. Four-line verses 
under each drawing contain a 
sales argument dressed, just like 
the chocolate-coated _castor-oil 
capsule, in a way that youngsters 
can take and retain with pleasure. 

Immediate results alone from 
this booklet warrant its place in 
our direct-mail campaign as an 
inexpensive but effective piece. Its 
greatest effect however, we shall 
not cash in on for perhaps an- 
other. ten or fifteen years. 


Helping Speakers to Gather 
Material 


Tue Nationat Casn Recister Company 
Dayton, On10 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I hardly can say how much I appre- 
ciate the excellent service you have given 
me in forwarding the clippings and 
articles which might be useful in_ pre 
paring my talk before the National Paint 
& Varnish Advertising and Sales Man- 
agers Convention. 

Your organization is to be compli- 
mented on its foresight in appreciating 
the difficulties under which every speaker 
labors in attempting to gather material 
for a speech. 

Tue Nationat Cash Recister Co., 
H. R. LaTowsxy, 


Merchants Service Bureau. 


H. H. Scott with Los Angeles 
Furniture Company 


Harold H. Scott, recently manager of 
the merchandising service department of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, has become 
sales and production manager of the 
Larrinaga Brothers Studio of Los 
Angeles, period furniture. 


B. W. Orr with El Paso 
“Herald” and “Times” 


Byron W. Orr is now manager of the 
advertising copy service department of 
the El Paso, Tex., Herald and Times. 
He was formerly with the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Post and Sun. 





Is There a Standard Size for 
Catalog Pages? 


There Is No Rigid Standard, but Many Associations Recommend 
a Size of 7%4 or 7% by 10% Inches 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HAT is the standard size for 
catalog pages? 

This is a question frequently 
asked by readers of Printers’ INK. 
The answer is that there is no 
standard size for catalog pages 
which affects industry as a whole. 
Certain associations have studied 
the standardization question thor- 
oughly and have worked out for 
themselves page sizes which they 
recommend as best for their needs 
or which, as in the case of the 
Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion, they use in issuing catalogs, 
folders, and so forth. To date, 
however, standardization has not 
spread to all industries by any 
means. Since, however, a number 
of important associations, chief 
among them the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, Inc., 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association, have set up 
specifications which they recom- 
mend strongly to members of their 
associations or to advertisers who 
wish to reach their members, it 
will be valuable to advertisers gen- 
erally to have these recommenda- 
tions set down. 

It would take too long to go 
into the history of the growth of 
the standardization movement, with 
the excellent work done by the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the 
wholehearted co-operation received 
by the department from many im- 
portant associations and individual 
manufacturers. Nor is it neces- 
sary to go deeply into the reasons 
for standardization or the reasons 
why certain sizes have been chosen. 
It suffices that these sizes have 
been chosen and that the advertiser 
who, for instance, wishes his mate- 
rial kept on file by members of 
certain associations will stand a 
far better chance of attaining his 
goal if he complies with the rec- 


ommendations of these associa- 
tions, 

Following are the descriptions 
of some of the standardization 
recommendations as outlined by 
officials of the associations sponsor- 
ing these recommendations : 

National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Inc.: 

“The subject of standardization 
of catalogs is one that has inter- 
ested the association for a number 
of years,” says W. L. Chandler, 
secretary of the association. “The 
original catalog conference was 
held in 1918. Since that time the 
national standard catalog size has 
made a great deal. of progress 
and has been crystallized at 73, 
by 105 inches. This size repre- 
sents what the printing industry 
informed us was the largest size 
that could be economically printed 
on 80 per cent of the presses in 
existence. That was the reason 
our association has been so strong 
for it. 

“We originally preferred letter 
size, 8% by 11 inches, but found 
that only a very small percentage 
of presses could handle it eco- 
nomically, 


SIZE IS ECONOMICALLY SOUND 


“T personally attribute the suc- 
cess the standard catalog size is 
making to the fact that the size 
chosen was economically sound. 
There are many publications is- 
sued which are not strictly cata- 
logs, but the purchasing agents are 
struggling with the problem of 
filing those publications which they 
wish to preserve, and a catalog or 
other publication which is to be 
filed as a catalog should be of a 
size to permit the ready filing, and 
more important, the ready finding 
of it when wanted. If a man 
furnishes a catalog to a prospec- 
tive customer and after it has 
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... and, tomorrow— 
he builds a home 


A ane was 
once counseled by 
Perlmutter: “It isn’t your 
fault you can’t sell me; 
i's my fault I can’t see 
your proposition.” 

* * & 


As an advertiser you will 
not find yourself in any 
such situation,— 

When your copy on a 
building material runs in 
Popular Science Monthly! 


«ec >” 


Its readers can “see 


your proposition. 

In Popular Science 
Monthly, with your con- 
struction message, you are 
barking up the right tree 
exactly! 

Of the three hundred 
thousand Popular Science 
readers, 71 per cent. are 
home owners. 

Every reader has a per- 
sonal interest, thatis strong 
in a thoroughly practical 
way, in structural things. 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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been filed the customer cannot find 
it, the vendor may stand a chance 
to lose the business while the cata- 
log of a competitor may turn up. 

“In former days, purchasing 
agents were required to carry five 
different sizes of files for cata- 
logs, and catalogs were filed ac- 
cording to size, and then cross- 
indexed for materials, which today 
with the standard size, can be re- 
duced to only one size of file and 
all standard size catalogs are 
placed in that file. The others 
are placed in the misfit file. The 
result is that purchasing agents 
are going more and more to the 
standard files and if they find what 
they want there do not look in the 
misfit files, 

“In order: to take care of small 
pamphlets which would not justify 
the size 73% by 105% inches, ar- 
rangements have been made for a 
half size, which is 5 5/16 by 734 
inches when saddle-stitched so that 
it may be opened up flat for filing. 
Opened up flat it gives a filing 
size of 7% by 10% inches.” 

In a pamphlet issued. by this as- 
sociation the following advantages 
are given for this size: 


This size fits a standard letter file, 
makes possible and practical a uniform 
filing and indexing system, effects 
economy in filing space and insures the 
availability of the catalog when wanted; 
cuts out of a standard stock size sheet, 
32 x 44 inches, with practically no 
waste and saves paper; it permits two 
column arrangement to the page and 
still leaves appropriate size margins; it 
economizes in the space required to 
store type pages in galley racks; it can 
be folded on all makes of folding 
machines and its universal use will re- 
duce costs in binding; it can be printed 
in 16-page forms, also in 32-page forms 
if doublesize sheets are used; it can be 
handled economically by 80 per cent of 
presses in use; it also makes possible 
the manufacture of standard size catalog 
envelopes and cartons. 


According to the pamphlet the 
national standard catalog size has 
already been endorsed by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Inc., Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers Association, 
National Association of Brass 
Manufacturers, American Institute 
of Architects, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the 
United Typothetae, National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, the 
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Automotive Equipment Associa. 
tion, the Automotive Jobbers As. 
sociation, National Paper Trage 
Association and the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

The American Institute of Ar. 
chitects: 


Edward C. Kemper, executive 
secretary, the American Institute 
of Architects, sends a copy of the 
institute’s document No. 184, edi. 
tion of 1927, headed “The Size and 
Character of Advertising Matter 
Intended for Preservation by Ar. 
chitects.” This document contains 
a great deal of interesting matter 
for advertisers, reaching the ar. 
chitect but the section relating tc 
page sizes is the one of interest 
in connection with this article. 


Under the heading, “Size and 
Form,” the document says: 


The advertiser should encourage and 
facilitate the preservation of advertis. 
ing matter by architects by complying 
with the recommendations as to size, 
classification of subject matter, and in- 
dexing made by the American Institute 
of Architects. One of the conditions 
which contributes to the difficulty of 
filing advertising matter, whether it is 
properly indexed or not, is wide varia- 
tions in size. It is highly desirable that 
a standard size be recognized which 
will readily lend itself to filing in the 
standard vertical filing equipments now 
generally in use, and, at the same time, 
provide for the greatest possible economy 
in the use of paper. The institute, 
therefore, recommends that advertisers 
adopt 8% by 11 inches as a maximum 
and 7% by 10% inches as a minimum 
size for all publications intended to be 
filed in filing cabinets. No objection is 
made to the above sizes being folded 
once and saddle-stitched so as to open 
flat in the file. 


Under the heading, “Folders,” is 
the following: 


If folders are furnished for trade 
literature it is preferable that they be 
standard letter size folders (9% by 
11% inches). It is further recom 
mended that the folder tab extend en 
tirely across the folder in order t 
provide ample space for the file num: 
ber, the name of the manufacturer, an¢ 
the name of the material or appliance 
described in the literature. If the cover 
of the publication is intended to serve 
the double rpose of a folder and a 
cover its height should be the standard 
folder height 83% inches. Its length, 
however, may vary from 10% _ inches 
to 113% inches according to the siz 
of the publication to be enclosed 


Under the heading, “Books,” is 
the following: 
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Beginning 


JUNE FIRST 


the 


PARIS OFFICES 


of 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


will be located at 


3, Avenue de |’Opera 


Corner 


Rue de I|’Echelle 








Lonpon: 1 and 2, Adelphi Terrace 
FLORENCE: 11, Via Magenta 
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A Statement 


to National Advertisers 
By C. W. Y. Curr, 


President, American Railway Magazine Editors’ Association 


The editors of railway employe publications have re- 
cently standardized their forms and pooled their circula- 
tions under the name of “The Kellogg Group, Inc.,” for 
the solicitation of national advertising. This new group 
offers an unusual opportunity to advertisers of nationally 
distributed products to establish contact with a most de- 
sirable class of the consuming public not heretofore 
reached in so personal a way as can be accomplished 
through these publications. These employe publications 
are read by railway people more regularly and more 
closely than any other class of periodicals. The editors 
represented in The Kellogg Group know definitely 
who their readers are, how much they earn, and conse- 
quently are familiar with their wants and purchasing 
power. 

A committee of the railway editors some two years ago 
called upon the A. A. A. A., which appointed a committee 
of advertising men, representing that organization, to co- 
operate with us and to aid us in standardizing our 
magazine. The Kellogg Group, Inc., then was chosen as 
exclusive representative for the sale of space in our pub- 
lications to national advertisers. 

The circulation of The Kellogg Group, Inc., accom- 
plishes virtually a complete territorial coverage of the 
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United States, and gives advertisers a practical, forceful, 
and economical contact with a market that is new and 
unique. , 

The Kellogg Group, Inc., has a present circulation of 
over 653,000, and the publicatiens in this group reach about 
two million readers—railway employes and members of 
their families—who are regular purchasers of every com- 
modity for personal or household use, such as men’s and 
women’s garments, hosiery, underwear, cosmetics, furni- 
ture and household equipment of every character. 

If the motor cars owned by the railroad employes were 
eliminated, motor car production would be cut and divi- 
dends of oil and accessories companies would drop. To 
realize this, one has only to see how many thousands of 
motor cars are parked at this moment waiting until the 
day’s work is done at the railroad offices, at freight houses, 
around general offices, and at the huge shops and repair 
plants. 

Attend any railroad picnic or athletic contest, note the 
number of makes of cars and you will have the surprise 
of your life! 

We know that we have intensely loyal and closely- 
knitted groups, making up whole communities with many 
thousands of family units; that we not only reach the 
man or woman actively employed, but also maintain a 
closer relationship to the entire family than does any 
other type or character of publication—bar none. 

In view of the high pay of railroad men—(in the case 
of The Kellogg Group, amounting to over ninety million 
dollars a month, or more than a billion dollars a year), 
any manufacturer or distributor of merchandise will find 
these pages extremely profitable for his advertising. 


$1960 a page 
653,119 circulation 


Include the Kellogg Group on your list 
now. Advertise your goods to the rail- 
road employes—the aristocracy of Ameri- 
can industry. Rate card on application. 


t KELLOGG GROUP 


of Railroad Employe Publications 


The Kellogg Group, Inc., 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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PENCER HEATERS have been 
S sold and have been in suc- 
cessful operation for over thirty 
years. In all that time their 
economy, efficiency and con- 
venience have remained essen- 
tially unchanged. 


Yet from 1922 to 1926, Spencer 
Heater sales have increased 
more than three-fold — more 
than three times as much sales 
progress in the last five years as 
in the previous twenty-five. 


Since 1921—throughout the pe- 
tiod of this awakened public ap- 
preciation— the Spencer Heater 
Company has been a client of 
McLain-Simpers Organization. 








McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 
ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA ... NEW YORK 
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No recommendation is made for size 
of ha dbooks to be carried in the pocket 
or fo bound volumes to be placed upon 
shel\ The institute, howevers recom- 
mends that manufacturers who make a 
practi-e of publishing a single catalog 


comp: sing products for widely dissim-— 


lar ses, consider the possibility of in- 
creas ng the ten oma of their adver- 
tisine by publishin lace of one 
catalog a number o book ets of stand- 
ard «ize, each dealing with a single 
maj subject as listed under the 
Standard Classification. 


tomotive Equipment Associa- 


According to Scott Cunningham, 
manager of the catalog depart- 


meni, the catalog standardization 
program recommended by the 
Automotive Equipment Associa- 


tion specifies the following major 
pou ts: 

Paper page size of bound 
catalogs, 73% by 10% inches. In 
the past seven or eight years this 
ecommendation has had universal 
acceptance, and in that length of 
time not a single jobber’s catalog 
that has come under the associa- 
tion’s notice has not adhered to 
this basic recommendation. 

2. Paper page size of loose leaf 


cat alogs, 8% by 10% inches. The 
extra inch margin is used’ for 
binding purposes. This standardi- 


zation recommendation also has 
been acceded practically universal 
acceptance. 

3. Size of type page, six by nine 
inches. This page is divided into 
two columns of seventeen by fifty- 
four picas each. Each column is 
divided into twelve units and any 
given article of merchandise may 
occupy one or any multiple of one 
unit up to twelve, which would be 
a full half page. In special in- 
stances the ruling on using two 
columns for each page is waived, 
and full pages are used, particu- 
larly in cases of size listings giving 
a creat deal of tabulated informa- 


The type face and size stand- 
ard calls for 8-point Bodoni type 
for regular catalog pages, and for 
6-point Bodoni type for pages of 
tabular and ‘specification matter. 
Th 6-point type, of course, is 
uscu to conserve space. 

No definite recommendation 
ha; ever been made by the asso- 
iation to cover the question of 
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paper to be used in a jobber’s cata- 
log. The books produced by this 
department of the association are 
printed entirely on 70-pound en- 
amel paper. This gives a much 
finer appearance to a catalog than 
would a 60-pound paper stock of 
a grade cheaper enamel. The 70- 
pound paper also bulks up more 
satisfactorily in the completed 
catalogs. As halftones are used 
throughout the catalog, and as 
these are made in 133-line screen, 
the enamel paper is ideal for the 
purpose. 

Incidentally, the catalog depart- 
ment prepares complete catalogs 
for jobbers who are members of 
the association, and is now making 
from two to three times as many 
books as any other compiled in 
this line. 

The National Retail Hardwere 
Association: 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, says: 

“We have issued no literature 
on the standardization of catalog 
pages, invoices and other forms of 
printed matter, though we have 
approved the recommendation of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Inc., and in prac- 
tice make an effort to have our 
various accounting and kindred 
forms adhere to standards evolved 
through long experience.” 

The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers: 

R Leonard, associate editor 
of the society, says: 

“About the most rigid standard 
maintained by the society is in 
connection with the printing of 
codes and standards. The page 
sizes have been definitely set at 
7¥% by 10% inches, and the mem- 
bership seems to be quite satisfied. 
We are informed by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee that, while there are no 
hard and fast standards at present, 
the trend seems to be toward a 
page about the size we are using 
for our codes.” 

American Engineering Standards 
Committee: 

F. J. Schlink, assistant secretary, 
sends some excerpts from the 


minutes of a recent meeting of 
the committee. The minutes con- 
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tain the following resolutions: 


That the committee select a size of 
7% by 10% inches as one tentative 
size of standard sheet so that the sub- 
committees may have a definite size to 
work with and if some other size is 
later formally adopted as the standard 
sheet by the committee having charge 
of that subject, the necessary adjust- 
ment of dimensions, spacings, etc., shall 
be made to agree with the size of the 
standard sheet. 

That the committee select a_ size 
5-5/16 by 7% inches as the tentative 
size of pamphlet standard where a size 
smaller than 73% by 10% inches is de- 
sired, and if some other size is later 
formally adopted as the standard 
pamphlet size by a committee having 
charge of that subject, the necessary 
adjustment of dimensions, spacings, etc., 
shall be made to accord with the size 
of the standard pamphlet sheet. 


Mr. Schlink says: 

“The basic size, 73% by 10%, 
is finding adoption in a number of 
quarters, for instance the National 
Directory of Commodity Specifi- 
cations, and recently published 
standards of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 

“The A. E. S. C. has received 
a request for the standardization of 
trimmed paper sizes of all sorts 
but owing to the intricacy of the 
question and lack of expressed 
general interest in this question 
on the part of industry, it has not 
been feasible to convene the usual 
conference to discuss this subject. 

“The American Marine Stand- 
ards Committee at Washington has 
adopted a page size of 7% by 10% 
and of 5% by 7% corresponding 
quite closely to the.action of our 
special committee noted above.” 

It will be seen by the specifica- 
tions already quoted and by the 
number of associations quoted as 
endorsing the plan of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Inc., that the national standard 
catalog size has been crystallized 
as 7% by 10% inches, with an 
auxiliary size of 5 5/16 by 7% 
inches for small pamphlets and 
folders which are saddle-stitched. 
The reasons for the choice of this 
size have been pretty well ex- 
plained by the officials of the vari- 
ous associations whom we have 
just mentioned. 

The advertiser should keep 
clearly in his mind that these as- 
sociations are not forcing him to 
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use any size of catalog. He May 
use whatever size of page he de. 
sires. However, it is obvious that 
material which does fit into the 
specifications recommended by the 
associations will have a far better 
chance of being filed than material 
which is prepared independent of 
these specifications. 

The movement to standardize 
catalog page sizes has been of 
great benefit to the members of 
the associations which have spon- 
sored this movement. It makes it 
possible for them to arrange a 
neat and systematic filing system 
which greatly simplifies their stor- 
age problems and enables them to 
refer to desired catalogs easily and 
effectively. The advertiser is also 
benefited by being able to put his 
catalog material on a page size 
which fits 80 per cent of the 
presses in the country and which 
can be printed with a minimum 
paper waste. 


New Advertising Business at 
Hartford, Conn. 


Preliminary steps have been taken 
for the incorporation of Howard C. Wil- 
son & Associates, Inc.; which will con- 
duct an advertising business at Hart. 
ford, Conn. The incorporators include 
Howard C. Wilson, manager of the 
direct-mail division of Graphic Arts; 
H. M. Toppin, treasurer of the Jacobs 
Manufacturing Company; Harold W. 
Hatch, treasurer of the W. L. Hatch 
Company, and Mary O. McMahon, of 
the Aetna Iusurance Company. 


W. M. Irish Heads Atlantic 
Refining Company 

W. M. Irish, for many years with the 
Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic gasoline, has wee elected presi- 
dent. He succeeds J. W. Van Dyke, who 
has become chairman of the board, a 
newly created post. 


B. B. Stewart Joins Hamilton 
“Herald” 


B. B. Stewart, for seven years man- 


ager of the Hamilton, Ont., office of 
A. McKim, Limited, advertising agency, 
has been appointed manager of national 
advertising of the Hamilton Herald. He 
had been associated with the McKim 
organization for fifteen years. 


With St. Paul Printer 
Arthur Gilles, formerly with the Art 
Engraving Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
has joined the sales staff of the Clymer 
& Huelster Company, printing, also of 
that city. 
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Q),, where durch fob idle days 


ava, pubes tile leon a-cniiiia 
line will draw a scurrying school. 
“Bust ion the fact strecan el Annie 
ican buying, only a DYNAMIC 
IDEA will produce action—will 


draw consumers VOUr Way. 
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Certainly; Industrial Salesmen 
Should Settle Complaints 


They Are by Temperament, Intimate Knowledge and Personal [1 reres, 
Fitted to Be the Ideal Umpire 


By H. T. Potter 


Vice-President, The Wyoming Shovel Works 


| HAVe read the article by E. 
J. Heimer in the May 12 issue 
of Printers’ Inx, “Should Indus- 
trial Salesmen Correct Service 
Tangles?” 

If there is any dispute between 
different schools of thought on 
service responsibility—it would re- 
semble to me the idea of Tom 
Thumb arguing with his wife as 
to who was the taller. 

It must be that any concern is 
lost that sets up imaginary walls 
between its sales department and 
other departments. Any factory 
today is in the business of selling. 
Some of us are on the road, some 
in the office, some in the factory, 
but we are all primarily selling. 
Therefore, the gepner we break 


down any thought that the sales- 


man on the road is a different 
species and does not look through 
the same glasses we do, the bet- 
ter will be our prospects of doing 
what we are in business for. 

What is a salesman and how 
does he think? The best two I 
ever had came out of peculiarly 
different training. One was a 
graduate of the Massachusette In- 
stitute of Technology and started 
selling at once. The other came 
off a locomotive and didn’t start 
selling until he was over forty. 
They both know machinery well 
and they both go into more fac- 
tories every day than the factory 
man goes into in a lifetime. They 
both sell, not by buttonholing or 
flights of oratory, but by processes 
of logical reasoning. They see so 
many facets of the human element 
that they become judicial in their 
methods. 

We don’t+have a problem here 
of repairs or maintenance service— 
but we do have a problem of de- 
ciding validity of complaints and 
longevity records. Who can .be 
more vitally interested in these 
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matters than the salesman 11 the 
road? He knows that every com- 
plaint he has to OK is a black 
mark for him that interferes with 
his future. If there are complaints 
and they go unchallenged by him 
for the factory’s interest, how is he 
going to keep on selling? Does 
anyone imagine that a salesman 
can live by admitting without pro- 
test that his factory is turning out 
inferior material that won't stand 
up? 


FACTORY WON’T SUFFER 


The salesman for his selfish in- 
terests alone will carry the fac- 
tory’s side to the utmost and only 
at the last and in face of indis- 
putable evidence will he give in. 

All of our salesmen say that they 
can point to some of their largest 
business, measure the support of 
their best jobbers and credit a 
goodly portion of their own 
loyalty to and enthusiasm for 
our line, to the score of complaints 
they found to be unjustified. They 
wouldn’t think of destroying that 
fertile field for some of their best 
ammunition, by foregoing the right 
or opportunity to prove that the 
factory is right. Then, on the 
other hand, they know that alibis 
for a weak position and neglect of 
complaints are deadly. They know 
that the safest way out of a bad 
position is by getting out quickly 
and they know that neglect of a 
complaint leaves a bad odor that 
deodorants will never remove So 
they are able watchdogs in that 
direction also. 

The salesman-is by temperament, 
intimate knowledge and_ personal 
interest fitted to be the idea! um- 
pire. 

By all means, let the salesmen 
adjust the complaints, but best of 
all make everybody that work: for 
you a salesman. 
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Letters to the Publisher 


Following its publication in System, The Magazine of Busi- 
ness as a serial, Captains in Conflict was set up for book pub- 
lication, but before the pages were electrotyped unbound copies, 
printed from the type, were sent out by the publisher to several 
hundred business leaders and economists, inviting their correc- 


tions and criticisms. 


Of the avalanche of letters that poured in, 
dozen were in any sense critical. 


less than a 
The excerpts reproduced on 


this page-only a few of those received —- speak for themselves 
as to how the business men of America feel about this dramatic 
story which crystallized for the readers of The Magazine of 
Business the progress of American industry during the past 


quarter century. 


G._C. Miller, President 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 

I have followed this story through the va- 
rious issues of “The Magazine of Business” 
because of its compelling interest and in 
spite of my aversion to everything on Se 
installment plan. The first pages paint 
paithtul picture of my own grandfather and 
his office, the walnut roll-top desk and the 
railing, and the man himself. I think the 
picture of a certain type of men of that day 
is remarkably done. is a picture of men 
who built business solely on character and 
kindliness. If people will read ‘Captains in 
Conflict” not only as an interesting ro- 
mance, and accept it not only as a 
piece of literature but will see in it a 
prophecy, it should be an instrument for 


4 
Thomas J. Watson, President 
International Business Machines Corporation 
I have Settowed this story, month by 
month, in “The Magazine of Business’ and 


much ey with the way Mr. 
handled the subject. I would like to sug- 
gest that you continue fiction stories, 


Bernard M. Baruch 


(Telegram) Congratulate puthor and _ 
lishers of “Captains in Conflict. 

perform great public service. Should = 
part of compulsory work every business 
school and college. 


Barnwell 
CoLealiinn Engineer 

As a_ traveling newsstand reader of 
System for many years, I want to congrat- 
ulate you most sincerely on your —— 
of “Captains in Conflict.” Your book came 
just as I was facing a three-hour ride on a 
dismal train that stopped at every cross 
road and pig \_o - its ninety miles of 
travel. s I_ board e accommodation I 
anticipated a yey ride, but I opened the 
hook after i eft the first station and didn’t 
know a darn thing till I got to my destina- 
—_ It is the most absorbing book I ever 
read and any man in any phase of modern 
American business who cannot get a tre- 
mendous lot out of it that will result in 
real dollars and cents profit, certainly has 
an absolutely incurable case of egoism or 
mental indigestion. 


Samuel M. Vauclain, President 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
I have read ‘Captains in Conflict,” and 
assure you this is one of the best publica- 
tions of this character that has come to my 
notice. 


George M. Verity, President 
American Rolling Mill Company 
I read a large majority of the chapters in 

this interesting story, “Captains in Con- 
flict,” as it was published. I was so much 
interested in it as it went along that | made 
every effort to hold each issue on my desk 
until I had read it. I feel that it is one of 
the best and most helpful things that has 
been brought out for some time. I con- 
gratulate you on its publicatiop. 


J. L. Kraft, President 

Kraft C Company 
During an idle moment of the day, | be- 
an_to glance over the pages of “Captains 
in Conflict’’ and became so interested ani 
fascinated with the story that I did not do 
much work that day. It breathes more oi 
the actual business life of today than any 
1 have read for years. If you publish 
this book, I would like to place an order 
for a number of copies to mail to special 

friends. 


E. G. 
Libby, McNeill 
“Captains in Conflict” is a_ splendid story 
I will appreciate it if you will send me half 
a dozen copiee of this book, when published 
I wish to present them to some of the men 
in our organization. 


Alfred Lauter, President 
The H. Lauter Co. 


McDougall, Pr my 
& Libby 


I enjoyed “Captains in Conflict” 
much, having read the same in the serial 
Stallments from time to time as_ received, 
and in my opinion the story has been well 
put out. 


Henry S. a Secretary 
International Cement Corporation 
I read “Captains in Conflict”’ when it was 
published in System. It is an interesting 
story, vividly portraying existing conditions 
and bringing forth in an interesting way the 
underlying principles of business. 


John Hertz, Chairman 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing: 
Company 

“Captains in Conflict’ is the most in- 
teresting reading that I have had in many, 
many days, and I have enjoyed every bit of 
it. It surely does paint the business picture 
of the day. I would like to have every ex- 
ecutive in our organization read ‘Captains 
in Conflict” when it is put on the market. 
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I 1ac Miller Hamilton, President 
ederal Life Insurance Company 


I enoyed “Captains 
than | wellcan say, I 
Mr. Updegraff for being its —¥- ~ and yon 
jor being its publisher. When the book i 

i and ready for distribution I should 
ed to have you see that I am sup- 
th one hundred copies as I very 
uld like to present them to a se- 
t of our managers whom I feel sure 
joy and be much benefited thereby. 


in Conflict’’ more 
heartily congratulate 


Zukor, President. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
I had already read several of the chapters 
of this interesting story in System a 
_am glad that at last I have them all together 
“in one volume. In the guise of fiction Mr. 
Updegraff has given an unusually interest- 
ing and authentic picture of the American 
business scene of the last few years. I liked 
it very much and hope that, when it is 
published, it will receive a distribution which 
will make its influence wide-spread. 





Caprains 


in CONFLICT 
by 
Robert R. Updegraff 


The story of 
the struggle 
of a business 
generation 


oem a serial in the pioneer 
magazine of business to a 
place in the permanent 
literature of business 





A. Rogers, President 
ky ‘& Rogers Construction Co, 

read “Captains in Conflict” in 
when it was running as a serial. 
neiples carried out by ohn Rowntree 
usiness are the correct ones for the 
of any business and in the end are 
> be successful. 1 congratulate you 
publication of this worthwhile book. 


F. D. Underwood 
Erie Railroad Company 
story is entertaining, improbable but 
c possible. It took me until two 
o'cl in the morning to read it and the 
time as not begrud ged. 


L. H. a, Rae, President 
Wisc Electric Company 


I had ca read “Captains in Conflict” 
in System. It is a remarkable story and 
just as soon as the book is out we will or 
der several copies for the heads of our de- 
partments. 


Amos L. Beaty, Chairman 
The Texas Company 


In my judgment “Captains in Conflict” is 
an excellent story and will serve the very 
laudable purpose for which it was intended. 
It holds the attention from the first line. 
It is the kind of story I fike to read. 
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Chas. R. Flint 

(“Father of the Trusts”’) 

yery much interested in Updegraff’s 
st ptains in Conflict’ when en was 
running in Magazine of Bus: * and 
I looked forward to reading it at a a ‘sitting 
when it should come out in book form. 
This I have now done, and I write to con- 
gratulate you on publishing so remarkable a 
story as this chronicle of the past twenty- 
five years in_ business, 

From my long and varied experience in 
forming consolidations, I can bear witness 
to the fact that the philosophy that Mr. 
Updegraff has —— out in this story is 
fundamentally sound, and if those who are 
sorssieg consolidations today would 


I was 


feaitiier 7 businesses in the future. 


Core M. Brown, President 
eed Products Corporation 

I found “Captains in Conflict’ most in- 
teresting. I am glad to be able to say that 
I know of no business being run on the 
principles dominating the Consolidated Stove 
Company described in the-story. The better 
way of doing things is, I believe, being al- 
most universally followed in big business. 


I have read “Captains in Conflict’ with 
much interest. In my opinion it pictures 
correctly the fundamentals paveived in the 
conduct of big business and I hope it will 
be widely read. 
Harold C. Keith, President 

George E. Keith Company 
I started to read the book somewhat in 
the sense of duty, but I am frank to say it 
quickly changed te a sense of interest. I 
enjoyed it very much. It is a book any 
business man can read with deep interest, as 
under the guise of fiction it brings out many 
fundamental facts in regard to the business 
roblems of the last ten years, | J ou 
or sending the book, and I will be to 
know when it is published, as I wold, like 

to send a volume to a few friends. 


Charles Piez, Chairman 
Link-Belt Company 

I finished “Captains in Conflict” in one 
session, It is a gripping story, which in a 
setting of fiction, brings forth and empha- 
sizes the underlying 
It is the science of See presented in 
the very attractive guise of a romance, and 
is well worth another reading. 


Craig R—y President 
Son 

I read most of this story in the magazine 
and was very much interested in it. 

The oor was an exceedingly good one 
and I think it ought to give the general 
public a better appreciation of some of the 
problems of modern business, 


Charles C. Gates, Uyostient 
Gates Rubber C 





“8 le I had read some, of he installments 
“Captains in Conflict” as it appeared in 

) am I did not find opportunity to follow 
it through, The story presents in most in- 
teresting and Ey form a well inter- 
preted reco: f jhe most outstanding busi- 
ness moulding | in prences of the past twenty 
years or more. I enjoyed every bit of it. 


A. H. Landwehr, Treasurer 
Holland Furnace Company 


aeratulage vos at 


od want to con 
a Cont ict and 
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can Syyere them to some 

who, I know, will enjoy reading it. 








This book of Bob Updegraff’s i: 
true but it is interesting. Ever) progres 
sive man in business will say of J: a Rows. 
tree what the Vermont farmer after 
reading Shakespea: ere: “That fel!_r - has 4 
Pt of my idears. t is mec. cine, A 
hope the Public will buy a lot oi it. 


E. G. Holloway, .a~~ 
"James S. Kirk & 

I thoroughly enjoyed — Captains 
in Conflict. It was most interes‘ing {rom 
a romance, educational and business stand. 
point and will pay any one in full fo 
time spent in reading same. Vill you 
Kisdly notify me when the book is put 0 


Benjamin F. Affi my nt 
Universal Portland 

I had previously read "Gaines in Con. 
flict’ in System and found it e ceding! 
interesting. Mr. Updegraff and your com 
pany are rendering a valuable service ; 
writing and publishing a book of this kind 


c. K. W Executive cice-President 
The Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
When I received the unbound copy of 

“Captains in Conflict” I considered it 4 

duty to read the book and tackled the jo) 

in that spirit. I finished it late the nigh 
of the same afternoon I started it. proppe! 
up in my Pullman berth on my way West 

It is the only book that I have read for a 

long time that I wanted to go back and re 

read that I might take out of it some of th: 
lessons in business planning and operating 
which have emphasized so well by 

Mr. Updegraff. 


Mansure, Vice-President 
"ED . Mansure Company 
I not only seed this story when it was 
running in serial form in System, but 
marked many paragraphs which [ considered 
of truly educational value. It was so in 
teresting that I had each instalment cut 
from the magazine and filed, considering it 
well yore keeping for future reference, not 
ne at that time that it was going to 
be pub ished in book form. 


A. Wallace, President 
Berkey’ & Gay Furniture Company 
It is one of the best books I’ve ever read 
and so true every word of it. Will you 
be kind enough to advise me when this book 
mes out as I would like to secure copies of 
it to give to friends, 


Sherman, Preside: 

Nations" Cotten Roasters _— 

I had already read some of the chapters 
while the story was running in System 
but I enjoyed reading them over again with 
the complete story. It is a book full of 
human interest, good sound philosophy, and 
gives a splendid picture of American busi- 
ness during the past half century. 


F. A. Woe. Vice-President 
» ieee truction & Supply ©o. 

had  Previonst rage chapters of Mr. 

but found rereadin« it in 

ey E - interesting am 


“Captains in Conflict,”” which I en 
System, is one of the most interest 
stimulating business books I have ev: 
It ought to be eagerly sought hy eve: 
ness man in America and I hope that ‘t 

am going to send it to a dove 
more of my business friends. 
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M. Woolley, President 
merican Radiator Company 
ng entertained a desire to Tead 
ful story in form in order 
the continuity of its rich and 
ignificance. 


H. Markham, Chairman 
illinois Central System 
s in Conflict” is a story, 
It deals with a period in Amer- 
ry when transition was swift; 
ess was vital to progress, and 
ess without honesty was inse- 
ew philosophy has been written 
into the present generation of business; a 
shilosophy that properly evaluates the public 
god will and bases prosperity upon mutual 
helofulnes It is not different in railroad- 
ing than in merchandising. Service to the 
: dependable, helpful, economically 
, efficiently rendered, is the service 
in which the railroads find their reward just 
as it is that in which Rowntree of “Captains 
in Conflict’’ found his, 


B. G, Work, President 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
“Captains in Conflict’’ is good reading and 
the coming generation should profit by the 
lessons it teaches. It was a very subtle 
thought to weave cold hard business ethics 
into such an interesting and readable story. 


R. W. Woodruff, President 
The Coca-Cola Company 
I have enjoyed “Captains in Conflict” very 
much, It is an interesting story of modern 
business and economic theories, well told. 


Cc. S. DuBelle, Treasurer 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. 
I was very careful to read ‘‘Captains in 
Conflict” when the story appeared in System. 
This story retains one’s interest from the 
beginning to the end, and gives one a gen- 
eral insight into the methods of big business 
during the past twenty-five years. 
This is the most interesting book that I 
have read for many a day. 


Guy Hutchinson, Vice-President 
Hoffman Specialty Co. 
“Captains in Conflict” in serial 
‘ 1 think it is one of the best books 
fits type that has been written this year. I 
g 50 copies to distribute. I believe 
egraff is to be congratulated on 
it such an entertaining as well as 
instructive story. 
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M. H. Karker, President 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 

I like “Captains in Conflict” immensely. 
The book is so fundamentally sound and so 
clearly and easily presented that I find it 

d to criticise. The broad picture of 

siness in the last. twenty-five years is 
accurately drawn. I value the book so 
highly that | am today arranging for the 
purchase of 135 copies for distribution 
among our field executives as soon as the 
book is available. 


A. C. Hofman, Jr., President 
A. C. Hofmann & Sons 

I was very much interested in this story 
while it was running in System. In fact, it 
was one of the first things | read each time 
my copy of System came in, and | can as- 
sure you that I enjoyed this story of the 
battle of wits to the fullest extent. 


Frank W. Harwood, Vice-President 
The American Tobacco Co. 
I certainly did enjoy reading this remarka- 
ble business story. 


Franklin P. Shumw: 
Franklin P. Shumway 
“Captains in Conflict” was intensely in- 
teresting as a serial, but more so as a bound 
book, and for many years to come will 
surely interest, inspire, and instruct many 
th ds of busi men, 





Frank Presbrey 

rank Presbrey Company 
_ “Captains in Conflict” is one of the most 
interesting novels I have ever read, an: 
I have recommended it to two or three busi- 
ness men as not only being readable but 
very unusual in that it is a fascinating story 
without a heroine or a lovesick swain but 
a straight story of business, which will 
appeal to-every business executive in the 
United States. The book ought to have a 
big sale, 


Jesse Isidor Straus, President 

R. H. Macy & Callipany, Inc. 
I enjoyed reading “Captains in Conflict.” 
t contains many suggestive notes. 


H._J.. Nichols, Vice-President 
The Robbins & Pearson Company 

I followed “Captains in Conflict’ very 
carefully as it appeared in System and en- 
joyed it very much. I am sure the readers 
of “The M F of B "* would ap- 
preciate and enjoy other stories of this char- 
acter. 





In The Magazine of Business 


In a sense, the sequel to Captains in Conflict is appearing 
monthly in System, The Magazine of Business, not in story form 
to be sure, but in timely articles which reflect the significant 
developments in the business world as fast as they become 


significant. 


With American life and American business going through so 
many readjustments, The Magazine of Business has taken on 
new importance, and with its editorial progressiveness it has a 
stronger appeal than ever before in its 26 years of editorial ser- 


vice to American business. 


This is distinctly reflected in its steadily increasing circula- 
tion, as well ag in its advertising growth. More and more ad- 


vertisin 
as a medium that not onl 
well covers that field wit 


Chicago 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 


agencies and advertising managers are turning to it 
reaches the business field but pretty 
a single publication. 


New York 
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COVERAGE 


The Post - Intelligencer Offers 


he largest home-delivered circulation with- 

in the city limits of Seattle; the greatest 

circulation in the suburban area (all ter- 

ritory within an eighty-mile radius of Seat- 

tle) ; the largest circulation of any newspaper 
in the entire state of Washington. 


Population Statistics Show 
Seattle City Market of 437,863 resi- 


dents; a Greater Seattle market (in- 

cluding both city and suburban areas) 
—a single, rich, compact market of 947,668 
buyers, and a state of Washington market of 
over one and a half million people. 


These Markets Will Spend, 


or bare necessities alone the following 

sums: The Seattle City Market over 

$92,500,000.00; the Greater Seattle 
Market (including city and suburban), over 
$235,000,000.00; the State of Washington 
Market, over $374,000,000.00. 


WM. H. WILSON 

725 Hearst Bidg. 

New York City Chicago 

WwW. W. CHEW T. 0. HOFFMEYE 
1035 Little Bidg. Monadnock Bidg 
Boston San Francisco 
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Typography Has Broken Through 
Its Fences 


Now It Is Tilted and Twisted Alf Over the Page in Defiance of the 
Former Formal Layouts 


By W. Livingston Larned 


N an age of swift-moving night Everywhere, in magazines, news- 
signs, set in motion by patent papers, direct-mail matter, out- 
devices, and silver-screen titles door bulletins and car cards, there 
that dance across the arrested is evidenced this keen desire to 
vision, it is not to be wondered at break away from every known 
that advertisers should seek origi- precedent, and, as a consequence, 
nality in their typo- 
graphical composi- « Os VE ” 
tions, POSITI AGITATION’ 
There is genuine » the time-saver and work-saver o 
ned for as much ak of do tenn at eu diene cane dae yo tenon on. 
originality of form Lh my +) —+ alla amie 
and technique in ty- fieowes coos) so oceeteee dane pees See eee 
pography as in pic- mapownco uch so hat mrpaes even the ercratd sandard dong 
torial features, due to P ~ 
the glut of reading 
matter, now current. 
There is so very 
much for people to 
read. Originality sup- 
plies an extra measure 
of agreeable reaction. 
Be uncommonplace in 
the presentation of 
the printed word. If 
a manufacturer brings 6 ‘So poe rag ah 
out his product in > emp re cad fads eof carting 
new styles and models “Eememnoale 
each season, why 
should the advertising 
remain fixed and un- 
changed? There 


should be fads and onic a 5 
fancies in typography, ne HO iO" OVER = 
just as there are in Pd 
the articles manufac- HO as it Sweeps as it Cleans Sess 


tured CONTINUITY AND LEGIBILITY ARE NOT SACRIFICED BY 
typographer THIS CLEVER SYNCHRONIZING OF TEXT AND ILLUSTRATION 


ffers no obstacles. 

He is not set in his ways, but he the typographer’s work is becom- 
is subject to the limitations ing far more engrossing than in 
plotted out in advance by the one the old days. 

who originates the composition of It is also apparent that those 
the first pencil layout sketch. He who are identified with the build- 
is not a power unto himself, a ing of campaigns are becoming 
free agent, permitted to do as he students of type, of type faces, of 
pleases. If you desire marked in- ll the very wonderful possibili- 
dividuality of text arrangement, ties which surround this highly 
you must either supply working specialized department. New type 
plans, or give him freedom from faces make their appearance at 
the very inception of a series. frequent intervals. An advertising 
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man’s desk will find room for a 
dozen different type books, which 
he does not permit to grow dusty 
from disuse. 

Not until the amateur delves 
into these type books, and con- 
sults with a constructionist in the 
field, is he conscious of the wide 
latitude afforded. He discovers 
that there is a type face for every 
advertising mood, and a physical 
form which may easily boast an 
individuality of its own. The 
artist originates; so can the typog- 
rapher, if encouraged and _ in- 
spired. 

A Hoover composition may 
form a sweeping circle with the 
electric cord of the sweeper, one- 
half of this circle being devoted to 
illustration and the other half to 
typography which has been set in 
rounded form to complete the 
unique page mortise, but continuity 
is nevertheless in evidence, and 
there is absolute legibility. 

There is no rule against giving 
unusual composition form to 
typography, provided the flow and 
continuity are not interrupted. 
That is the danger and the pit- 
fall. To compose a mass of type 
along thoroughly unique lines is 
to give it a pictorial quality and 
therefore to attract attention to it. 

However original in many ways 

the typography of a series may 
be, the advertiser, nevertheless, 
has come to a more thorough 
understanding of certain princi- 
ples, to violate which means a 
weaker layout and a less inviting 
physical presentation of the mes- 
sage. He realizes that the eye of 
an artist is necessary in order to 
arrive at a perfect synchronizing 
of type with illustration. The two 
should never be put into a given 
space without the guiding in- 
fluence of one who is in sympathy 
with the artistic missions of both. 

Originality persists, from month 
to month, in the highly creative 
pages for Dixon’s Eldorado draw- 
ing pencils. To tilt a T-square, 
for example, across the space, and 
to run a narrow measure of type 
in the handle of the instrument, is 
to arrive at a picturesque and 
quite novel composition, free and 
untrammeled. 
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Type, the experts contend, was 
never intended as a sort of pig. 
ment, with which adverti 
could be decorated. 
happily passed that era 
which areas of type were | 
as a painter uses a brush, 
serve balance, to fill a 
space, to act as a counterpoint for 
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A WELL BALANCED ADVERTISEMENT 
WITH THE TEXT TILTED 


EVEN 


an illustration or as a “spot of 
color,” patterned out in advance 
in pencil, on paper. 

True, typography should have 
illustrative value and should be 
expertly composed. In its placing, 
the other units of the display must 
not be overlooked. And _ balance 
should be preserved, for it is rest- 
ful and inviting to the eye. But 
to position type in a decorative 
sense alone is to run the risk of 
making it easy to look at, in com- 
posite, but difficult to read. 

The eye is opposed to scamper- 
ing here and there, up and down, 
into corners and out again, around 
illustrations, which, because of 
their fret-work vignettes, play 
fast and loose with typographical 
continuity. 

It vastly prefers an even flow 
of type, running normally and 
with a minimum number of ag- 
gravating interruptions. Compose 
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San Francisco’s 
Big Merchants 
Demonstrate their 


Faith in The Call. ... 


Récognition of The Call's leadership in the 
eyes of those keen spacebuyers, the local 
Department Stores, is overwhelmingly demon- 
strated in the choice of this one principal 
medium. 


Comparative Advertising Lineage 


Department Store Display 
FOUR MONTHS—1927-1926 


1927 1926 Gain or Loss 


CALL (6 days) 713,965 479,402 234,563 Gain 
News (6 days).... 521,493 452,300 69,193 Gain 
Bulletin (6 days).. 369,871 433,798 63,927 Loss 
Examiner (7 days) 308,360 272,395 35,965 Gain 
Chronicle (7 days) 88,148 133,707 45,559 Loss 


Call Circulation is Concentrated 90% in the 
Rich San Francisco City and Suburban Area 


CHARLES SOMMERS YOUNG 
Publisher 


Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Hersert W. Mooney Joun W. Leperer Kart J. SHutt 
604 Times Bldg. 910 Hearst Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 
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NEW 
RATES 


OLLIER’S announces a new 
schedule of rates for adver- 
tising effective with the 

January 7th, 1928 issue. These are 


based on 1,350,000 net paid circu- 
lation—250,000 more than the 
present rate basis. 


The New Rates are as follows: 


Per LinE AGATE ... $ 6.25 
QUARTER-PAGE - « + 1,000.00 
Hatr-PaGE ... . . 2,000.00 
FULL-PAGE (Black and White). 4,000.00 
INSIDE COVERS (2 colors) . 4,500.00 
COLOR PAGE (Black andicolor) 4,500.00 
Back COVER (2 colors) . . 5,500.00 
CoLor PAGE (4 color insert) . 6,250.00 
CENTER SPREAD (2 colors) . 9,000.00 
CENTER SPREAD (4 colors) . 12,500.00 
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Bonafide orders at the old rates 
will be accepted up to and includ- 
ing the issue of July 14th, 1928 
providing orders are received by us 
on or before June 11th, 1927. 


These rates are made necessary by 
a steady and rapid growth in cir- 
culation—an anticipated delivery of 
over 1,400,000 for the greater part 


of 1927. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than 1,350,000 homes 
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it along original, even daring, 
lines, if you will, but do not break 
it up into ragged bits and piece- 
meal fragments. 

It was once customary to inject 
last-minute paragraphs in the most 
unexpected places in a composi- 
tion, merely because someone 
thought of a postscript. This 
meant type so small that a magni- 
fying glass was required by some 
to read it with any degree of ease. 

With a courage which is wholly 
commendable, the modern adver- 
tiser sweeps away these checker- 
board effects and so orders his 
message that the story can be 
told, as a rule, in one well- 
composed and unbroken area. 
There are not so. many paragraph 
heads, captions, titles and sub- 
titles, headlines and secondary 
headlines. The stammering, stut- 
tering school of typography, which 
caused the reader to engage in 
visual gymnastic feats, is far less 
in evidence now than formerly. 

It is now and again necessary 
to fill a space with many small 
illustrations and therefore arbitra- 
rily to succumb to an equal num- 
ber of small areas of type, but the 
new regime pleads for the lowest 
possible number of separate fac- 
tors in even generous space. 

Typography is not cramped as 
formerly. Borders and decora- 
tions and pictures do not hem it 
in on all sides. The advertiser 
today prefers to cut his text to the 
bone, rather than pack it into 
cramped quarters. 

On the other hand, it is equally 
true that we are presented with a 
new school of typography which 
violates ancient traditions to the 
extent of seeking entirely new and 
original forms. It was no mere 
chance, in. mentioning again an 
example which persists right up 
to the present moment, that caused 
all Eversharp type compositions to 
be tilted to conform to a pre- 
scribed placing of reproductions 
of pens and pencils, and to suggest 
sympathetically the quite - pro- 
nounced stagger form of the 
trade-mark name plate lettering. 
However, in all its vagaries of 
this form, the Eversharp blocks of 
type are easily read; are solidi- 


INK May &, 1oay 
fied and do not break up ‘nto 
small, individual bits. 

A Lycoming Motors advert'se- 
ment may place a large oval trade- 
mark in top position and so set the 
type that it makes a wedge, nar- 
rowing at the bottom until it acts 
as a pointer to the signature, but 
this new form does not go so far 
as to aggravate the eye by many 
type faces of varying weights and 
ragged outline. 

Type can be poured into molds, 
as it were, thereby providing the 
unaccustomed physical atmos- 
phere; type can be gymnastic or 
whimsical in its shapes and de- 
signs, and no complaint is offered, 
just so long as the quite apparent 
and obvious rules of legibility are 
not violated. 

Tilted blocks of type are every- 
where seen, producing the most 
astonishing visual results. The 
eye turns to these innovations 
automatically. In some inexplic- 
able manner, typography attains 
the physical dignity of a decora- 
tion or of a picture. It is two 
definite things in one, and is suc- 
cessful at both. 

The recent magazine displays of 
the New Jersey Zinc Company 
supply this novel atmosphere, as 
tilted type formations run across 
pages, linking arms with the sim- 
ple illustrations and adding to 
them, working with them, setting 
them off, while they, in turn, set 
off the story. 

There are numerous instances 
of this revolutionary ambition to 
make type “talk a new language,” 
which means an expressive form, 
entirely aside from the text itself, 
and the encouraging feature of 
these innovations is that they do 
not transgress upon the factors of 
legibility. 


Coty Reports Greater Profit 


Coty, Inc., New York, perfumes, re 
ports, for the first quarter of 1927 a net 
income, after charges and Federal in- 
come taxes, of $653,927 compared \ ith 
$629,178 for the same period in 19 


Has Whiting & Cook Account 

Whiting & Cook, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., manufacturer of stationery, as 
appointed Charles E. Vautrain, Associ 
ates, also of Holyoke, to direct its 
advertising account, 









































Advertising 
witha 
Longer Lite 


a | 





Or months 


prospects see; 


eting cards, 
pal conde calendars, 
novelty and specialty 
advertisements 


NCREASE the life of any’ advertisement, and 
your name is pressed more deeply into.the pros 
pect’s mind. 

That's why leading advertisers use lithographed 
greeting and post cards, lithographed calendars, litho- 
graphed novelties, and lithographed specialty adver- 
tisements. First, this advertising is appreciated by™ ~ @& 
the prospect; then it is used for a long time. 

All forms of Lithography are long lived—direct 
mail, posters, store displays, blotters, labels, cartons, 
bands, wraps, metal packages, stationery and billing 
forms, and photo lith. Lithographed advertising is 
remembered because it is individual. 


IT OPT a te 8 
rience. Work with hin aod = obtain 
longer life from you ertising. 


© LNA, Inc., 1927. 
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Your letter, folder, 
post card in the home 
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at the dealer's 


Py tee it a practice to call freely upon your lithog- 
rapher for advice. A competent representative 


will gladly discuss with you any problems you may 


have 
Lithographers National Association. inc 
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The Low-Down on “Scare” Copy 


No Diminution Apparent in Number of Advertisers Who Continue to 
Find the “Scare” Appeal Resultful 


Tue Epwin A. Macnuen Co., 
ToLepo, Onto 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
‘an you give us information regard- 
icles which have appeared in 
yrers’ INK regarding “scare’’ copy? 
re particularly interested in know- 
» results of this style of copy as 
yared to the more conservative style. 
time ago the writer saw an 
in Printers’ Inx regarding the 
Weed Chain company’s experience. They 
used ‘‘scare” copy very effectively. Later 
they gave it up for some reason and 
then for some other reason (probably 
results) came back to this type of pub- 
licity. 
We will appreciate any information 
you can give us. 
: Tue Epwin A. Macuen Co., 
E. A. Macuen. 


NTEREST in 
ebbs and flows. It 


“scare” copy 
is among 


the oldest of advertising appeals, 
as serviceable as the testimonial. 
Perhaps it is the most powerful of 
all appeals, because it addresses it- 
self with lightning-like directness 
to the instinct of self-preservation 


and because fear is probably the 
oldest, deepest and most inflam- 
mable of human emotions. 

There is an impression current 
that scare copy has periods of re- 
crudescence, that it is alternately 
coming in and going out of vogue. 
Some think it was once in high 
favor but is now clumsy and old- 
fashioned, or rather is an outworn 
device, an archaism, no longer em- 
ployed by the wise ones. These 
opinions are erronequs. Scare copy 
is as generally used today as at 
any time in the history of adver- 
tising. It is the interest in this 
type of copy that alternately cools 
and kindles, but the use of the 
scare appeal is one of advertising’s 
“constants.” It has always been, 
it will continue to be. Campaigns 
in which one form or another of 
the scare appeal is being used at 
present are Weed Chains, Unguen- 
tine, Foamite-Childs, Edison Mazda 

mps, Insurance Company of 
North America, Forhan’s Tooth 
Paste, Provident Mutual, Pyrene 
Fire Extinguishers, Eveready 
Flashlights, Packer’s Tar Soap, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
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Asbestos 
and 


pany, Johns-Manville 
Shingles, Cyclone Fences, 
many others. 

Why has there been so much 
pother raised about the use of 
scare copy? What is the essential 
core of the controversy? Why is 
its use decried? Who objects to 
it? On what grounds do those 
who use it justify its use? How is 
an advertiser to know whether the 
use of scare copy would be of ad- 
vantage to him or the reverse? In 
other words, what’s the snappy 
answer as between one salesman 
and another? 

The answer is, What is adver- 
tising for anyway? As in selling, 
so in advertising, no argument or 
appeal is good or bad in itself. It 
is the use of a thing or method 
which makes it effective or other- 
wise. Poisons are also remedies, 
depending upon their use. As W. 
B. Lashar, president of the Amer- 
ican Chain Company, once said, 
“Scare copy is like any other 
copy; it can be good or bad or 
merely negative.” There’s the 
nut-shell answer. 

Or, the question may be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of a 
particular product. What’s it for? 
Weed Chains prevent skidding. 
Unguentine heals. Edison Mazda 
Lamps—‘“Light up for protection” ; 
thieves hate light. Forhan’s Tooth 
Paste—“Four out of five.” Ev- 
eready Flashlights—for fire pre- 
vention. Packer’s Tar Soap pre- 
vents baldness. 

Would it be possible to sell 
Weed Chains if there were no 
such thing as skidding? Or 
Unguentine, if the skin were never 
injured or burned? Or protection 
of any kind, whether from thieves, 
or fire, or baldness, or pyorrhea, 
if these things did not exist? 

One of the most frequently 
heard charges against the use of 
scare copy is that it “sells fear.” 
That’s bad, we think. Mustn’t do 
that. There’s too much fear in 
the minds of people as it is. No. 
Let’s be helpful and optimistic 
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and constructive, and talk only of 
the joy, comfort, health and long 
life that our product will make 
possible. 

Confusion overtakes us because 
we are everlastingly trying to 
make our thinking easier and 
more convenient. Must always be 
constructive, we think; never be 
destructive. Sell ’em health and 


chains, 
no traction 
dont riska forward skid 


Wet. slippery street — suaden stop — 
yors car slides forward out of control. 
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anti-skidding devices on the mar- 
ket. What is he to do? Why 
should he want to do anything? 
Is he thinking only of the joy, 
comfort, health and long life which 
an anti-skidding device would 
make possible? No, he is not. He 
couldn’t possibly think of those 
things as the product of an anti- 
skidding device without first think- 





guilty! 
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THE UPPER PART OF A WEED CHAIN MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT AND A LISTERINE NEWS 
PAPER ADVERTISEMENT, BOTH OF WHICH ARE GOOD EXAMPLES OF FEAR COPY 


happiness, beauty and _ success. 
Fear, ill-health, disease, accident, 
death—these are destructive. So, 
to make our thinking still easier 
and more convenient we call the 
positive argument “selling con- 
fidence” and the negative argument 
“selling fear,” never stopping to 
notice that what we really mean 
is “selling escape from fear.” 
The ridiculousness of the rea- 
soning that sales arguments must 
always be positive, or constructive, 
even when the product is a pro- 
tective device, reveals itself by 
turning the selling situation around. 
The car owner has a wife, some 
children, and a mother or father. 
He likes to take his family out 
riding and sometimes the family 
takes the car out alone. Often it 
rains while they are out and the 
roads get slippery. There are no 


ing of their opposites. The auto- 
mobile gave him thoughts of joy, 
comfort, health and long life. Let 
him hold to those thoughts and 
refuse to think of being away 
from home, rain, slippery roads, 
skidding and accidents. So, tire 
chains will not be needed in order 
to produce thoughts of joy, com- 
fort, health and long life. 

The test of advertising copy is 
not whether it sells joy, love, 
beauty, hope, comfort, health, 
escape from fear, as such. These 
qualities are merely abstractions. 
They cannot be “sold,” actually. 
There has to be a product—a set 
of books, a trip to California, a 
jar of face cream, Florida real 
estate, travel, a breakfast food, a 
cake of soap or a bottle of per- 
fume. When the consumer pays 
over the cash, there is no delivery 
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of joy, love, beauty, and so forth. 
Speaking of “selling beauty,” “sell- 
ing health” or “selling escape from 
fear” is advertising argot for copy 
treatment and pgesentation. 

It is interesting to note how 
the scare appeal is being handled 
by some of the life insurance 
companies in current campaigns. 
There are still evidences here and 
there of the “vacant chair,” 
“where’s Daddy?” the destitute 
widow with her sorrowing chil- 
dren, “there’s the house we used 
to live in,” and other variations 
of the “absent father” theme. But 
father is not being killed off so 
summarily and generally as he used 
to be. A recent advertisement of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company shows father at 
sixty-five coming out sthiling to 
meet the postman, and the cap- 
tion “When you are 65—we put 
you on our pay-roll,” and the copy 
is all about retiring at sixty or 
sixty-five on an income. Likewise, 


everybody survives in two recent 
advertisements of the Metropolitan 
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Life Insurance Company. This 
series, by the way, has to do with 
the ills that flesh is heir to and 
not the consequences of failing to 
take out insurance. One wt of 
copy is entitled “Telltale Arteries 
It discusses the subject of agi mel 
its relation to tissue changes: and 
the other shows two men past mid- 
dle life swapping ideas on their 
“rheumatiz.” 

So far as the records show, the 
advertising of Weed Chains has 
always made use of the scar« a 
peal. The article referred 
our correspondent appeared , 
Printers’ INK of December 7, 
1916. It is entitled, “The Test 
of ‘Scare Copy’—‘Does It Sell the 
Goods?’” It was written by W. 
B. Lashar, president of the Amer- 
ican Chain Company, maker of 
Weed Chains—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

Gustav T. Bauer, vice-president and 
treasurer of Bauer & Black, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Blue Jay foot remedy, 
surgical dressings and other pharmaceu- 
tical products, died on May 18. He was 
fifty-eight years old. 














As unwise as he who goes afield for export 
trade before capturing less expensive home 
markets, is the manufacturer who handicaps 
himself with far-away advertising and sales 
counsel when what he seeks in agency service 
is right at hand. This is why those businesses 
we serve in Central New England find our 
proximity so highly profitable. 


—— 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 


Hartrorp, ConngecTICUT 


a 


55 Allyn Street 
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The New Measure 
of Buying Power 


in the South 


The new farm radio figures of the department of agricul- 
ture for the twenty-one months from July, 1925, to April, 
1927, show that the twelve States in which Southern 
Agriculturist has its half million subscribers, have made 
a gain from 51,201 to 120,657 farm radios, an increase of 
135.65%. 


This percentage of increase is larger than for 
any other similar group of states in the coun- 
try—exceeding even the.twelve great central 
agricultural states from Ohio to Kansas. 


12 SOUTHERN AGRI- 
CULTURIST STATES In the four States of Tennessee, Ken- 


Virginia tucky, Virginia and West Virginia, 
wee ee the number of farm radios show a 
; aes gain of 194.77%. The number of 
Florida farm radios, 65,720, is more than one- 
— half the total for the twelve Southern 
Miessing! States. In these four States, Southern 
Arkansas Agriculturist has 185,960 subscribers, 
Louisiana 

or more than the two next largest 


——_ Southern farm papers combined. 


> Thus farm radio, the newest reliable 
timate measure of buying power, demon- 
Wisconsin strates again that Southern Agricul- 
— turist circulation parallels Southern 
Missourt farm wealth and buying power, to an 

extent not approached by any other 


farm papers. 


Southern A¢griculturist 


“The Giant of the South” 
B. Kirk RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tennessee 











JAMES M. RIDDLE CO., Special Representative 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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Indiana Leads in 
Farm Radios 


There are now 81,144 Indiana farmers 
enjoying the benefits of radio. This is 
an increase of 377 per cent in twenty-one 
months. This was also the largest per- 
centage of gain to be shown by any State 
having more than 10,000 sets. 


United States Radio Census figures for 
April 1, 1927, show 2.26 farm radios per 
square mile in Indiana. This puts Indiana 
far in the lead of the big agricultural 
States in the Union. Iowa, the next State, 
has 1.81 per square mile; Ohio, 1.56; and 
Illinois, 1.12. 

The conclusion is broader than that 
Indiana is a good State for advertising 
radios. The ability to buy radio carries 
with it a purchasing power for everything 
else. Advertisers are learning more and 
more that the certain way to reach the 
farmers of this section, economically and in 
largest numbers, is through The Farmer’s 


Guide. 


The Farmer’s Guide 


“First in 150,000 Farm Homes” 


B. KIRK RANKIN WM. G. CAMPBELL 
Publisher General Manager 


Huntington, Indiana 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY, Special Representative 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisc« 
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Phrases Can Be Too Fresh 





Advertising Is Effective Only So Long as Its Feet Stay on the Earth 
By Clarence Wagener 


Publicity Director, The Baltimore “Sun” 


| WONDER what would rise up 
to take the place of advertis- 
ing as a merchandising force if 
copy writers en masse were to fol- 
low conscientiously a good deal of 
the advice given by Allen T. 
Moore in his provocative article, 
“Fine Phrases Slip—Fresh Phrases 
Grip,’ in Printers’ INK for May 
12, 1927. 

For the common or garden 
variety of men, advertising is ef- 
fective only so long as its feet 
stay on the earth, and Mr. Moore, 
it many of his examples of “fresh 
phrases” are to be accepted, would 
have copy writers ignore the 
neutral or negative reaction of the 
general public toward advertising 
which is decidedly different. 

Fresh phrases are fine, that is, 
if they are not too fresh. A phrase 
can be fresh and yet keep within 
the bounds of the average man’s 
way of viewing things. And a 
phrase can be too fresh, as when 
it shocks by its incongruous as- 
sociation of ideas. Poets and 
fiction writers and essayists can 
shock their readers -and get by 
with it, but how many advertisers 
have found that it pays to intro- 
duce the fancifulness of a highly 
imaginative poet into their copy? 

First, let us consider a few of 
the examples of fresh phrases 
which Mr. Moore cites as used by 
advertisers. Bon Ami states “It 

. puts the shine of newness on 
fine kitchen utensils.” Coca-Cola 
says “that taste-good feeling and 
delightful after-sense of refresh- 
ment.” Bendix advertises “the 
mechanical hand that cranks your 
car.” Life Savers speak of being 
“China hard and deliciously fla- 
vored.” 

Just as Mr. Moore says, when 
you read these you “get instantly 
the sense of fresh phrases that 
grip, rather than of fine phrases 
which slip.” Each one paints a 
picture, but none shocks, none 
makes you say, “The guy who 
wrote that was trying to be smart.” 


Surely, no one can object to hav- 
ing copy enlivened in such manner. 
If only Mr. Moore had confined 
his examples to the advertisers he 
quoted I should not be taking ex- 
ception to his article. Where he 
shows lack of understanding of 
the buying public’s reaction to 
certain kinds of copy is in the cita- 
tion of “fresh phrases” from a 
piece of current fiction, “The 
Time of Man,” by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, as worthy of 
emulation by copy writers. 

Not that fiction and essay writ- 
ing and even poetry may not teach 
copy writers a great deal in ac- 
quiring a new and vigorous way 
of expressing themselves. But 
youe*-have to be rather selective 
in picking out your examples, if 
they are to stand as representative 
of the kind of writing which 
causes a merchant to take on addi- 
tional help or a factory to build 
larger quarters. 

Now for some of the examples 
from “The Time of Man” which 
Mr. Moore endorses with such 
gusto. I purposely pick out those 
which strike me as_ especially 
illustrative of what “fresh phrases” 
should not be, speaking of course 
from the angle of the average 
reader of advertising copy and not 
as a reader of current fiction: 


The large yellow house was very 
still, on fire with moonlight. 

Behind the church a gay little grave- 
yard twinkled in the light. 

She heard mules running overhead 


in the wind. 
Her looks were slow and her steps 


plodding, her skin sewed crookedly onto 
her cheeks. 

She felt the noon on her skin, and 
she heard it in her ears and tasted it 
in her mouth. It lay on her seams like 
a load and dragged at her needle. 


Examine these five examples. A 
still house “on fire with moon- 
light.” Stillness and fire don’t 
mix in the average mind. Moon- 
light, under no_ circumstances, 
suggests fires such as we have in 
this country. 
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Advertising 
and 


Sales Executives 
Should Have a Copy of 


“Sales Contests 


REVISED THIRD EDITION 


IT COVERS 
3 Big Features 


I—Sales Stimulation 
Methods 


II—Sales Contest Plans 


IiI—Pickit and Winit 
Service 


DITTO, Inc., one of our clients says: 

“The reception of your contest by our 
sales force has been most cordial. In 
February’s business we notice that there 
is an increasing number of individual 
salesmen ‘ ‘over quota.” This is a very 
good sign.” 

Comments of Ditto Salesmen: ‘“‘Re- 
ceived brief case that I won as a prize. 
If all the prizes are of as good quality, 
I am going after all I can get.” 

“Contest is certainly going over with 
my whole family and the ‘Old Man’ gets 
lots of encouragement and inspiration. 
It is going to take some real effort to 
earn enough credits to get the prizes 
already selected by us.” 

“The auto robe which I won last month 
has just arrived and I want to thank 
the company for same. If all the 
premiums offered come up to the quality 
of the robe, everyone who gets a prize 
will be surprised in the quality of 
premiums offered this year. I am sure 
that it will be an incentive for every 
fellow to try to be top man each month, 
regardless of whether he reaches that 
pinnacle or not.” 


s cone of “Sales Conteste’’ 
“ is yours for the asking, 
oitheat an 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughborough Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
86 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
1324 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





“A gay graveyard.” What piffle! 
And anything as dull and dead as 
a graveyard “twinkling.” Tell jt 
to the Marines ! 

“Mules running overhead in ~ 
wind.” “A bunch of twaddle,” 
John Doe would say. “No high 
falutin’ language like that for me.” 

“Her looks were slow.” “For 
the luvamike,” you can hear the 
shop-girl cry. And who wouldn't 
throw up his hands at “her skin 
sewed crookedly onto her cheeks”? 
Isn’t the skin still an integral part 
of the cheeks? 

And perhaps most flagrant of 
these examples: “. . . she heard it 
(the Noon) in her ears and tasted 
it in her mouth. It... dragged 
at her needle.” How many cul- 
tivated people, even, wouldn't put 
down the book when they came to 
that, if they were not reading it 
more for the denouement than 
anything else? 

POETS CAN’T SELL DISHPANS 

If Mr. Moore is not a poet, he 
is undoubtedly of the poetic turn 
of mind, which is what the aver- 
age man and woman is not. Poets, 
good ones, too, would starve if 
they depended upon the sale of 
their wares for a living. The 
public simply does not take in what 
poetry and all its beautiful imagery 
is about. No one would ever 
make a success at selling dishpaus 
by treating their usefulness in the 
same way that the author of “The 
Time of Man” talks about a 
graveyard being gay. 

At the risk of being called un- 
imaginative and without an ear for 
rhythm, I maintain that any copy 
cub who read Mr. Moore’s article 
without subjecting it to critical 
analysis is worse off than if he 
had never read it. There is some 
meat in what Mr. Moore says, but 
much that will not stand up under 
the test of practical results. 

Maybe, however, I have Mr. 
Moore wrong. Didn’t he say in 
the beginning that he was passing 
on some advice which he heard a 
veteran copy writer give to an 
ambitious cub? If the “veteran 
copy writer” is not Mr. Moore's 
“White House spokesman” it 1s 
possible that Mr. Moore agrees 
with me. 
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An 
Intelligent 
Creative Service 


~ 





Impatient hands turn the advertising pages fast. It 

takes good ideas to make them pause while the eyes 

read the advertising message. There are two vital 

phases of creative advertising. In the profession these 

two phases are known as art (or the physical) and 

copy. Each is important. Each the task of a specialist. 
7 


This service offers an intelligent coopera- 
tion in all of the physical phases of adver- 
tising, namely: Development of ideas by 
rough, semi-comprehensive, comprehensive 
and finished layouts—an intimate knowledge 
of the sources of supply and the practical 
purchase, direction and production of adver- 
tising illustrations, typography and repro- 
duction. Truly—an intelligent, creative 
service. 

We deal only with advertising agencies, 
or through the agency, its client. We write 
no copy. Write for price list and sample layouts. 





~~ 


FLOING-PLUMER, INc. 


z250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING f 58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
DETROIT \ CHICAGO 
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What are the 

real reasons for 
America's finan- 
cial leadership? 


The dean of American financial 
writers discusses the underlying 
causes and the many factors 
which enter into our commer- 
cial supremacy, in a most im- 
portant article in the June 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


Alexander Dana Noyes is pre- 
senting the sanest interpretations 

American business trends 
each month. They are written 
for you. They will be useful to 
you. Read the June 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


June number now on sale 


























India Tea Growers Vote New 

Advertising Appropriation 

At the half-yearly meeting of th 
Indian Tea Cess Committee, at the Royal 
Exchange, Calcutta, the committee voted 
to spend about $180,000 for ad Ttising 
work in India, $170,000 for ad ertising 
in the United States and $50,000 for the 
same purpose in Germany, the last pend 
ing an investigation. 

The Cess Committee is appointed }y 
the Indian government_under the pro. 
visions of the Indian Tea Cess 
1903 to take such measures as 
deemed necessary to promote 
and increase the consumption 
tea in India and other countr 
provide funds for this purpose 
is levied by the government i 
lected by the customs department at all 
Indian ports. 


New Accounts with Gott- 

schaldt-Humphrey Agency 

The following have placed their ad 
vertising accounts with Gottschaldt 
Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta advertising 
agency: The Macon, Ga., Chamber of 
Commerce, the Moto-Service Elevator 
Company division of the American Hoist 
Corporation, and the Gager Lime Manu- 
facturing Company, both of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and the Atlanta Baking 
Company, Atlanta. 


Canada Dry Sales Gain 
in First Quarter 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, reports for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1927, net sales of $1,919,590, 
against $1,648,384 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1926. Net profit amounted 
to $508,108 after charges and [ederal 
taxes, against $348,802 in the first 
quarter of 1926. 


J. H. Kinsella with 
D’Arcy Agency 

J. Hixon Kinsella, for the last 
years a member of the copy and 
department of Nelson Chesman & 
pany, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
has joined the D’Arcy Advertising Com 
pany, also of St. Louis. 


Primrose House Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


Miss Henrietta Trimble has been 
pointed advertising manager of Primros 
House, New York manufactur 
toilet preparations. Miss Trim! 
formerly with the Ogilvie Sisters 


“Illinois State Journal” 
Appoints J. L. Naylor 
. L. Naylor, formerly adv« 
manager of the Indianapolis Tim 


been appointed advertising direct 
the Illinois State Journal, Spru 
Ill. 
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HE TREND OF ALERT 
merchandisers toward Outdoor Advertising is un- 
mistakable—and inevitable Outdoor Advertis- 
ing possesses features which are ideally adaptable 


to modern selling conditions > It has been the 


privilege of this exclusive Outdoor agency to help 


national advertisers realize maximum results from 
the intelligent use of this medium — Specializing 
in Outdoor practice — operating our own plants — 
with 42 years’ experience and unexcelled creative 
facilities—there are obvious advantages to be 
gained by placing your national Outdoor campaigns 
through Walker & Co. Without obligation, our 
marketing and research department will, after thor- 
ough study, present ideas for the successful use of 


Outdoor Advertising in your present sales program. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Se lling Representatives for POSTER, PAINTED and ELECTRIC 
DISPLAYS throughout the United States and Canada 


Flint DETROIT Saginaw 
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One of the Largest and Most 
Complete Printing Plants in 
the United States 


OR MORE than a third of a century this firm has specialized 
in the production of publications and catalogues. 


Our equipment has been developed, year after year, for the express 
purpose of producing this kind of printing efficiently. The 
people in the plant have learned how to handle this work so thor- 
oughly that the production of publications and catalogues is second 
nature to them. 


So, when you bring your work to the PRINTING PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION for production, you are assured of the expert 
service of specialists. The book we turn out for you will be an 
effective representative im your field. The merchandise you offer 
will have behind it every advantage of correct printing treatment. 


And when you call us in to advise with you in connection with 
your work, you have the benefit of all our experience with hundreds 
upon hundreds of other similar publications and catalogues. Quite 
naturally, efficiency, and economy, and thorough satisfaction grow 
out of your contact with us. 


Send us your specifications on your publication, catalogue or 
booklet and we will promptly submit our proposition to you 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly Rogers & Hall Company 


PUBLICATION AND CATALOGUE 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS 
POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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New Foreign 
Trade Commissioners to 
Specialize 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
i; new plan of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to employ trade commis- 
ioners for the purpose of speciali- 
zing in single industries in the 
important foreign markets is at- 
acting much attention. These 
commissioners will be in addition 
to the regular foreign staff of 
representatives of the bureau, and 
they will be appointed on or as 
soon after July 1 as possible. On 
that date the increase of $450,000 
in the bureau’s appropriation will 
become available, and a part of 
the sum will be used to pay the 
salaries and expenses of the com- 
modity trade commissioners. 

While the plan appears to be 
sO! nething of an innovation, it is 
really the beginning of an expan- 
sion or projection of the organi- 
zation of the bureau to the for- 
eign field. It is well known that 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce is composed of a 
number of commodity divisions, 
each of which specializes in one 
or more related industries. This 
form has been eminently satisfac- 
tory to the industries concerned, 
and the new plan is an effort to 
make the foreign information 
service responsive to the demands 
of industry. 

[he program is especially inter- 

ting at this time, because it is 

subject to revision. It calls 
a trade commissioner, speciali- 

solely in the automotive in- 
try in each of the territories 
India, Europe, Latin America, 
stralia and New Zealand. 

The textile industry will be 
represented by two commodity 
trade commissioners in the Near 
East, located at Constantinople and 
Alexandria; and by an assistant 
trade commissioner at Venezuela. 
Singapore is also on the textile 


[he tobacco industry will have 
representative in Europe. 
Foodstuffs and tobacco will be 
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Foreign Trade 


Sooner or later, a topic for con- 
ferences: 


“Shall we or shall we not?” 

Same form of question as we use 
in our domestic trade. 

But with a different meaning— 
not so simple. 

Usually involving these: 


FOREIGN 
Markets (exports) 
Sources (imports) 
Competition 
Concessions 
BRANCH 
Manufacturing Plants Abroad 
Selling Organizations Abroad 
Service Organizations Abroad 
INTERNATIONAL 
Communities of Interest 
Co-operative Agreements 


AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


A typical situation: 
well 
trade. 

Are outside specialists helpful? 

Yes, we find they are—decidedly. 

Another situation: A business or- 
ganized for foreign trade. 


A business 
organized for domestic 


Would an outside specialist be 
helpful? 

He should be. The problems are 
more involved — unfamiliar 
elements. 

The first thing, a thorough an- 
alysis—a field survey. 

The result is a report—complete, 
thorough, understandable. 


Preliminary consultation solicited 


ARTHUR J. GREY 


Foreign Trade Consultant and Field 
Survey Specialist 


(Former American Trade Commissioner, 


Berlin) 

27 William Street, New York 
Telephone: Hanover 5607 
Cable Address: Greyart 
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tesa long, 
Long story 
That 

A photograph 
Can’t tell ! 


Let Apeda 
Photo-tell 
It for you! 


pe 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHickering 3960 




















PEORIAS 


greatest newspapers thor- 
oughly cover 124 Central 
Illinois towns plus the homes 
of 117,000 people living in 
the Greater Peoria area. 


It takes good newspapers 
to do a good job in 
a field like this. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Nat'l Representatives 
247 Park Ave, Wrigley Bidg. 
New York Chicago 
Old South Bldg., Boston 
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represented on the north coast of 
South America, and another speci- 
alizing in these products wil! be 
sent to Singapore. 

The lumber industry will have 
one trade commissioner in South 
America. The leather industry wil! 
be represented by a commissioner 
in Germany, who will also cover 
the rest of Europe. 

The commodity idea on which 
Mr. Hoover organized the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, requires the chiefs of the 
various divisions to directly repre- 
sent their respective industries in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. These men guide 
the work of the representatives in 
the foreign fields, and for some 
time a need has been recognized 
for a more intense specialization 
abroad. Apparently it was this 
recognition on the part of the in- 
dustries involved which led them 
to prove to Congress the practic- 
ability of extending the plan. 

The industries to be represented 
have been selected not only be- 
cause of the volume and value of 
their exports, but also according 
to the amount of interest displayed 
by the members of various indus- 
tries, and the degree to which the 
industries depend on export busi- 
ness for their success. To date, 
the automotive and textile indus- 
tries have expressed the most in- 
terest in the service, and conse- 
quently they are most liberally 
represented by the initial progran 

No limit has been set on the size 
of the organization of commodity 
trade commissioners. The develop- 
ment of the force will be con- 
trolled by the demands of industry, 
so far as expansion is concerned, 
and it is evident that the expan 
sion will be limited only by th 
availability of funds to carry on 
the work. 

The plan of specialization will 
be carried into practically all of 
the bureau’s foreign offices by the 
commodity men. For instance, th 
automotive commissioner in Eu 
rope will be located at Paris. His 
first work will be to travel aroun 
Europe and familiarize himsel! 
with all of the conditions of t! 
various markets. He will the: 
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QUALITY CIRCULATION— 
HOW OBTAINED 


OST of our new sub- 

scribers are obtained as 
a result of newspaper adver- 
tising and through our old 
subscribers. 


While many readers of The 
Financial World are Bankers, 
it is largely read by investors 
engaged in every type of busi- 
ness. They are business men 
with money enough to invest 
to read a publication dealing 
in advice and information 
for their personal investment 
and for their guidance in gen- 
eral business undertakings. 


There may be one or more 
readers of The Financial 
World within your own or- 
ganization. 


For further information address 


Che 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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The biggest thing we 
bringtoany business 
is a trained under- 
standing of what 
that business needs 
to find out about its 
market as a basis for 
more effective or 
more economical 
marketing. 
R-O, EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 








You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 


EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 
Church os Journal 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 
. 


‘Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America’”’ 
. 


Sample—distribution—rates on request 
. 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 
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coach one of the men in the or- 
ganization of each of the branch 
offices. In other words he will 
have an automotive representative 
in every office of the bureau’s or- 
ganization in Europe, with whom 
he will keep in close contact. 

This connection will enable the 
commodity commissioner to make 
any particular investigation on 
short notice. He will have in each 
office a specialty man who will de- 
vote all of the time necessary to 
the accumulation of data, and who 
will make local investigations when 
requested to do so. This office 
specialist will study the industry 
and will acquire all of the neces- 
sary information to carry on the 
local work intelligently. 

The plan will be carried out by 
all of the commodity commission- 
ers. Each one will have at least 
one specialist in every office in 
his territory, and more members 
of the local organizations will be 
assigned to the specialty work if 
or as soon as experience demon- 
strates that additional service is 
necessary. The entire plan, which 
has had the careful study of Mr. 
Hoover and the bureau’s officials 
for many months, is thought to 
constitute a method whereby the 
service will be made very much 
more valuable to those important 
industries which largely depend for 
their success on the development 
of their export business. 


Display Executives to Meet 

The thirtieth annual convention of 
the International Association of Display- 
men will be held at Detroit from |une 
13 to 16. Special talks will be given 
on radio, electric refrigeration, men’s 
wear and other merchandise, explaining 
their adaptabilities to display. These dis 
cussions will be accompanied by demon- 
strations of model displays. 

Among the speakers will be W. | 
a lg president of the I.A.D.M., 

C. Agate, managing director Window 
Dispiay Advertising Association 1 

K. Woodbridge, president, Inter: 
tional Advertising Association. 


C. J. Woodward Dead 


Clement J. Woodward, president and 
treasurer of the Sentinel Printing C 
pany, which publishes the Keene, N. !!., 
Sentinel and the New Hampshire Sen 
tinel, died recently at Keene. He was 
seventy-six years old 
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Newspaper 
Dominance 
in the 

Farm Field 


Arvoxe the hundreds of 
Farm periodicals published 


in the United States, there is only 
one Farm newspaper national in 
scope and directed exclusively to 
the Farmer and his Family. It 
stands alone, without competition 
and occupying a territory which 
other Farm publications have never 
reached. This newspaper is THE 
NATIONAL FARM NEWS. 

It takes the form and dress of a 
newspaper; never a magazine, but 
always a newspaper. Untrammeled 
and independent, absolutely non- 
partisan, free from prejudice and 
uninfluenced by any special inter- 
ests, THE NATIONAL FARM 
NEWS is sent by mail every Sat- 
urday from the Nation’s Capital, 
where first-hand information con- 
cerning the farm-legislative activi- 
ties of Congress can be obtained. 

The Farmer reads THE 
NATIONAL FARM NEWS eag- 


erly; he supports its policies; he 
gives it precedence over every other 
newspaper in America because its 
columns are filled with that infor- 
mation which is of such vital im- 
portance to him. 


THENATIONAL FARM 
NEWS circulation is increasing at 
the rate of over 10,000 a month; 
the present figures are 60% in ex- 
cess of the 100,000 guarantee. This 
means an attractive bonus circula- 
tion free to advertisers. 


THE NATIONAL FARM 
NEWS market is composed of the 
cream of America’s Farm popula- 
tion—an intelligent, interested, 
progressive audience with well de- 
veloped buying habits. The adver- 
tiser can reach this attractive mar- 
ket at a most economical rate. 


Unless this powerful newspaper 
is included, your advertising sched- 
ule cannot be complete. 


On June Ist, 1927, the rate of THE 


NATIONAL FARM 


NEWS will be 


increased to 50c. per agate line flat. 


The Nationals 


A National Weekly Newspaper 


Published Weekly at the Nation’s Capital by 
THE INDEPENDENT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
339-341 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


“, 


FavmNews 


~ For The American Farm Family 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


T first issue of the “Special- 
es Foreign Market Bulletin,” 
devoted to the subject of adver- 
tising, was published last week. 
It is intended to present informa- 
tion of interest and value to ad- 
vertising agencies and advertisers 
of American products in foreign 
countries. Subsequent bulletins 
will be published from time to time, 
not on regular dates, and will 
contain items of current interest 
regarding lists of mediums in for- 
eign countries and special adver- 
tising news. Future bulletins may 
be had by any interested American 
firm by filing a request with the 
Specialties Division, or the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The first issue of the bulletin, 
which consists of four pages of 
single-spaced information, is espe- 
cially interesting because it sets 
forth in detail the advertising ser- 
vice offered by the Specialties Divi- 
sion, It states that the division, be- 
sides numerous other activities, is 
charged with the collecting and 
disseminating of data relative to 
advertising in foreign countries, 
and continues : 

“In line with bureau policy, an 
advisory committee watches over 
the division’s .activities with regard 
to advertising and this committee 
is composed of one representative 
each of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
and the group of advertising agen- 
cies whe specialize in export ad- 
vertising but are not represented 
as a unit in any one organization. 
It is probably superfluous to point 
out that it is not the function or 
the purpose to trespass upon the 
province of organized business. 
Therefore, the service is primarily 
based on the dissemination of 
facts. The division will not at- 
tempt to prescribe advertising 
methods any more than it will at- 
tempt to prescribe medicine. In 
publications it avoids definite 
recommendations or expressions of 
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opinion on controversial subjects.” 

With these limitations under- 
stood, the bulletin then describes 
the material contained in the files, 
and states that it is made up of 
reports and specific advertising in- 
formation from practically every 
country on the globe. The rest of 
the bulletin is devoted to the an- 
nouncement of reports and brief 
paragraphs of news information 
from various markets of the 
world. 

* * * 

Information that will tend to 
solve the many problems growing 
from the relations of the manufac- 
turer with his sales agents in for- 
eign markets is contained in 
“Exclusive Sales Agreements in 
Foreign Trade” (Trade Promotion 
Series No. 45), by Bernard A. 
Kosicki, chief of the Patent and 
Trade-Mark Section of the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Laws, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The foreword 
states that one of the most promi- 
nent causes of grievance or mis- 
understanding is inadequate control 
in the distribution of goods and 
that the exporter who permits 
infringement of his agent’s terri- 
tory through indiscriminate selling 
will have a dissatisfied agent. The 
trouble may be avoided by co- 
operation on the part of the 
exporter in protecting the sole 
rights of the agent in his assigned 
territory. It is the purpose of 
the bulletin to prevent this trouble 
by presenting an analysis of the 
major difficulties in the operation 
of exclusive agency arrangements 
in foreign fields. 

For all of the important coun- 
tries of the world, the report cov- 
ers export business methods, legal 
elements of foreign agency con- 
tracts, exclusive selling arrange- 
ments, and many related subjects 
such as the advantages of formal 
contracts, power of attorney, arbi- 
tration, apportionment of territory, 
and restrictions on exclusive con- 
tracts. 

Under headings of the individual 
countries, the report mentions all 
peculiarities of the laws, and cov- 
ers such specific subjects as the 
recording of contracts, validity of 
exclusive sales contracts, price- 
control, the protection of territo- 
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There is Big Business in 
the Hotel Field for 
Your Product 


ASK US 


and 


Send for a Copy of the New 
HOTEL BULLETIN 
CHICAGO 


Weekly individual reports on New 
prospects in the Hotel Field for ad- 
vertisers. This is our “Specialized 
Service” and is in addition to our 
“‘Weekly Confidential Reports.’’ 


The HOTEL BULLETIN is a monthly 
hotel magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of all departments of the modern 
transient and residential hotel. 


Our service is acknowledged by ad- 

vertisers as the most authentic and 

efficient in the hotel publishing field. 

The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 

BEN P. BRANHAM, President 

175 West Jackson 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 





Worth Trying 
A list of weekly, monthly, and 


quarterly papers and magazines 
with a combined circulation of 


1,116,877 


throughout the Southern States. 


Listed in Standard Rate and Data 
Service. Rates and sample copies 
furnished promptly. 

Lamar & Whitmore 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
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ries, and trade-mark rights. Where 
unusual laws have been passed, the 
report explains them under head- 
ings which deal with the exclusion 
of spurious importations, use of 
the term “agent,” importation of 
infringing goods, and the like. The 
report contains seventy-two pages, 
and is sold at 10 cents a copy by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 
* * * 


“Standards Yearbook for 1927.” 
published recently by the Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, is of apparent value to 
manufacturers, advertisers, indus- 
trial experts, engineers, purchasing 
agents, and all who are concerned 
with standardization. The book 
contains outlines of the activities 
and accomplishments of the Bureau 
of Standards and other agencies of 
the Federal Government, also of 
the States and municipalities and 
of the American societies and as- 
sociations of which standardization 
is a major or important activity 
According to the foreword the 
yearbook represents an effort to 
present an adequate picture of the 
diversification and ramifications of 
the standardization movement 
which has spread throughout the 
world during the twenty-five years 
that have elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of the bureau. It con- 
tains ten chapters, 398 pages, 
thirty-nine illustrations, and is 
bound in blue buckram. This issue 
is the first edition of an annual 
publication, and copies may be 
secured at $1 each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

* * * 

Published primarily for the use 
of attorneys, “Decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents and ol 
the United States Courts in Patent 
and Trade-Mark and Copyri 
Cases” will also be of valu 
many users of trade-marks. 1! 
volume for 1926 is House Du 
ment No. 531 of the second 
sion of the Sixty-ninth Congr 
It contains not only the decis 
in full, but also a digest of 
decisions, and is comprehensivel; 
indexed. Copies may be procured 
at $1.25 each from the Superin 
tendent of Documents. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


of Every Day 


BUYING ACTION 


The final task of selling is in- 
ducing the prospect to buy. 
It can only be done by local 


salesmanship—by reiteration 
at the psychological moment. 
Electric-Federal Porcelain Enameled 
Steel Advertising Displays localize 
national advertising —direct the pros- 
pect to the source of supply and com- 
plete the selling task by inducing the 
act of purchase. 


FEDERAL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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A Series or Four 
Avs Asout One Man 


This Adver- 
tising and Sales 


Promotion Executive 


(Available After June 15) 


Has done (during i2 years of 
Agency and Sales Promotion work) 
much effective personal contact work 
and selling. 

In recent years he has trained, de- 
veloped and directed sales and con- 
tact men. 


He has vision and his enthusiasm is 
solidly ay on intelligence and un- 
derstanding 

aA ana talker on his feet. his 


remarks are generally 
He pane a permanent connection; 


We can put you in touch with him 
now. 


F. I. Cash, Vice-President 
ROGERS & COMPANY 
20th and Calumet Chicago, III. 
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One ad in the 46 official State Maga- 
zines published monthly by 3,000,000 
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the same time. 


centage 

ef every 

dollar you 

spend for national 

advertising should go 

into this fleld. Select only 

publications in the territory 
you want te increase sales. 


Send for Booklet and —— 


Club Service Publis Publishing Co. 
131 East 23rd St.,~ New York 
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Manufacturers and advertis: 
of shoes intended to be sold in the 
farm field, will be interested in 
‘Leather Shoes: Selection and 
Care” (Farmers’ Bulletin No 
1523-F), recently published by the 
Department of Agriculture. Dif- 
ferent types of shoes and their con- 
struction -are discussed, and par 
ticular attention is given to a 
description of the different kinds of 
leathers used in shoes and their 
relative value. The principal value 
of the bulletin to the advertiser is 
that it fully describes the kinds 
of shoes which the department is 
widely advocating for use by farm- 
ers and all of the members of their 
families. Copies may be secured 
by writing to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 

. * * 

“Advertising Automotive Prod 
ucts in Africa” (Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 479) states that 
no section of the world is richer 
in resources or progressing more 
rapidly at the present time than 
Africa, and that it seems highly 
desirable that all advertising facili- 
ties which exist or can be devised 
should be utilized to acquaint the 
market with the peculiarly adapted 
features of American motor cars 
and trucks. The bulletin is the 
second of a series dealing with the 
subject of advertising automotive 
products in foreign countries, and 
it is obvious that the information 
it contains may be used in promot- 
ing the sale of many other Amer- 
ican products. 

* * * 

The bulletin explains that. much 
of Africa is sparsely settled and 
with great distances, so that the 
automobile is rendering a practical 
service beyond what was previous]; 
known or hoped for, and whic! 


cannot bé duplicated by any other 


agency or means. It also states 
that advertising, as we know 
finds fewer mediums for expr« 
sion in Africa than on any other 
continent, and adds that no co! 
tinent, however, could make mo 
profitable use of adequate motor 
zation. 

Each of the various countries 0! 
Africa is then discussed with al! 
of its economic and natural factors 
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| uquiries 


cost this advertiser J2 ‘each, 


Every one of the coupons in this pile was returned from a single adver- 
tisement of Soiesette in the December issue of MODERN PRISCILLA. 
Hundreds upon hundreds, thousands upon thousands, they rolled in 
to the American Bleached Goods Company. Until on January 22nd, 
when this picture was taken, they had mounted to 16,801. By April 
gth they had increased to 18,572. Bringing the actual cost per inquiry 
down to 12¢! 

If yow want to carry your message inside the family circle, you can do it 
most effectively and most economically through the pages of MODERN 
PRISCILLA, 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
Artur J. Crockett, Advertising Director 


470 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
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The 
Kursus City Journal Josi 


announces 


the appointment 


of 


JASON RoGERs 


as 


General Manager 


WY 


We feel very much gratified 
in having Mr. Rogers affili- 
ated with our organization 
as he has long been recog- 
nized as a newspaper and 
advertising authority 


LY 


National Representatives 


LORENZEN & THoMpson, INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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which influence demand. The last 
part of the bulletin is devoted to 
a list of African advertising 
mediums which, though not com- 


plete, is adequately comprehensive, 
* * * 


The value of “Hawaii, Its Re- 
sources and Trade” (Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 473) is in- 
dicated by the fact that the 
exchange of commodities between 
the Territory of Hawaii and the 
United States amounts in value to 
over $175,000,000 a year. Accord- 
ing to the foreword, shipments 
from the mainland have an annual 
value of about $100,000,000 and 
represent Hawaiian purchases of 
$215 per capita. 

1e Bulletin contains the usual 
information. regarding the market, 
with the addition of a discussion 
of the Hawaiian school system and 
the development of the Territory’s 
tourist trade. 
* * 

“Foreign Markets for Miscel- 
laneous Leather Goods” (Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 474), in- 
dicates the best export markets for 
pocketbooks, purses and miscel- 
laneous leather goods, and presents 
a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion on how the markets can be 
sold by American manufacturers. 
The bulletin states that the 1926 
exportation, valued ~at $2,224,106, 
an increase of 24.2 per cent over 
that of 1925, indicates that there 
are excellent possibilities for 
further trade development. “Leather 
goods of miscellaneous character,” 
the report states, “ranging from 
leather garments, puttees, hat 
sweats, belts and razor strops, to 
dog harness and novelties, found 
favorable markets in eighty-six 
countries during 1926.” 

* . * 


‘Central Light & Power Plants 
in the Western Hemisphere” 
(Trade Information Bulletin No. 
469), contains notes on the mar- 
ket for electrical goods, and much 
information that bears on the mer- 
chandising of various other prod- 
ucts. The foreword states that the 
ci _ of the Western Hemi- 
spl because of their proximity, 
are pte wc the markets to which 
most of our exporters direct their 
initial attempts. With the excep- 
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Splendid Opportunity 


for District Organizer. 


A nationally known manu- 
facturer serving every type 
of business offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to an in- 
telligent business man with 
experience as sales super- 
visor or districts sales man- 
ager. As District Organizer, 
the successful applicant will 
assist in the selection and 
development of new repre- 
sentatives and in the open- 
ing of new territories and 
will work on _ guaranteed 
salary and expense arrange- 
ment. Replies will be held in 
strictest confidence. Please 
give full details of your sales 
and executive background 
and state the salary at which 
you would be willing to 
start. Address Vice Pres., 
Box 1016, Dayton, Ohio. 




















The substantial qualities of 
Beaver Signs and Electrics, 
with their proven record of 
years of brilliant, unfading 
service, make them an eco- 
nomical investment im perma- 
nent advertising. 


Write for prices 


‘| gh 


*| BEAVER ENAMELING CO 
*| ELLWOOD CITY. PA 
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First Contact 


with prospective home build- 
ers enables the retail lumber 
dealer to control the sale of 
building material. You can 
talk to buyers for more than 
10,000 lumber yards in the 


CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 A. B.C. 








> ° 
If you use Direct-Mail— 
ll find POSTAG Te te Adver- 
—. Selling by Letters, Folders, 
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hooting ‘at thie x, ' Ww - it to your letter: 
head and rece ‘AGE for 6 months. 
- SI for ae ity follow. Every issue con- 
ins Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 








Copy 

E are recog- 

nized as an Ad- 
vertising Agency as 
good as any in ex- 
istence proved by 
the big accounts 
which we have de- 
veloped and keep. 


We have all decided 
we could use an- 
other manofourkind 
in the Copy Dept. 


If you have integrity, 
sincerity and suffi- 
cient experience to fit 
in our big league 
team, write and tell 
us about it (in con- 
fidence, of course). 
Address “X,” Box 43, P. I. 
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tion of Canada, none of these 
countries can be classed as manv- 
facturing. This area during 1925 
took half of the electrical goods 
exported from the United States, 
or $38,000,000 worth. This bul- 
letin is the third in the -series js- 
sued by the electrical equipment 
division of the Bureau of For eign 
and Domestic Commerce, giving 
information on characteristics of 
available current supplies. Those 
preceding were numbers 423 and 
441, and deal with Africa and 
Oceania, respectively. Others cov- 
ering Europe and the Orient are 
planned. 
* * * 

All trade information bulletins 
are published by the Department 
of Commerce and may be procured 
at 10 cents per copy from any 
of the branch offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Toledo Campaign to Feature 
Industrial Leaders 


The Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
has_started a national campaign of ad 
vertising to feature the achievements of 
various leaders in Toledo industry and 
to cite important facts about the city 
as an industrial center. 

One of the unique phases of the ad- 
vertising is that the total expense is 
being borng by the industries mentioned 
although the advertisements are signed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The first advertisement describes John 
N. Willys and ‘the Willys-Overiand 
Company. The second will describe C. 0. 
Miniger and the Electric Auto-Lite 
Com any, the third will be about Thomas 
A. DeVilbiss and the DeVilbiss Com- 
pany and the fourth about Robert A. 
Stranahan and the Champion Spark P! 
Company. Nine advertisements are aL 
ready scheduled with additional ones 
under consideration. 

Sterling Beeson, Inc., Toledo adver 
tising agency, is directing this campaim 


Additions to Advertising Stait 
of Miami “Daily News” 


A. B. McDonnell, Edgar L. Keulir 


Earl L. Evens, Perle farp and Mr 
B. Swank have been appointed to t 
local advertising staff of the Mi: 
Fla., Daily News. 


Join New Bedford Newspapes 

Everett W. Haggett and Walter An- 
derson, have joined the advertising « 
partment of the New Bedford, Mas 
Standard and Mercury. 
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Advertising Agency wants 
big Merchandising Man 


N. Y. agency (class A) wants $8.000 to $12,000 
man for contact with clients sales executives, 
territory managers, salesmen, brokers, jobbers, 
retailers. Must be a thinker, good health, 
tactful, able to dig into and analyze conditions 
in various territories and help sales manager 
and agency to plan constructively. Experience 
in marketing food specialties and ability to 
write merchandizing plans desirable but not 
essential. Excellent possibilities for growth in 
responsibility and income, depending entirely 
upon capacity and character. 


Address ‘‘Y,'* Box 44, Printers’ Ink. 


























; A Market Avid 
~ for Advertising 


ILLIONS of dollars will be spent next fall for 
the construction, equipment and maintenance 
of over 263,000 American schools. 

Will your products be named on the requisition 
sheets from which these enormous purchases are 
made? Are YOU doing all the business you might 
in this market? 

Plan now to reach the profitable teacher and 
public school group next fall through the State 
Teachers Association publications in 37 major 
states. More than a half-million genuine teacher 
circulation—over 150,000 more than the next three 
nearest competitors combined. 


Write today for our 
new Market Survey. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS.INC. 
_ 418 Shops Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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In merchandising, 
a “loss leader” 
is an advertised 
product which is 
featured at a cut 
price in order to 
attract profitable 
patronage on other goods. In the 
building industry, the term “loss 
leaders” may well be appropriated 
and applied to the advertised prod- 
ucts of certain manufacturers fea- 
tured by speculative builders on 
houses of a generally cheap con- 
struction offered for sale to the 
public. In the former case, the 
merchant takes the loss; in the lat- 
ter case, the man who buys from 
the speculative builder. 

In almost every community 
where speculative builders are at 
work, there may be found houses 
of the sort referred to, running 
from ten to twenty thousand dol- 


** Loss 
Leaders”’ 
in the 
Building 
Industry 
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lars, depending upon the commu. 
nity. In industrial communities 
and in the less exclusive quarters 
of large cities, speculative builders 
are building rows, even streets, of 
houses that look as though they 
had been stamped out by machine. 
selling for around five thousand 
each, more often for a little more 
than this figure and once in a while 
for even less. As an inducement 
to buy, prospective buyers are told 
the houses have this or that adver- 
tised feature, such as Jones’ plumb- 
ing fixtures, Smith’s casements, or 
Soandso’s electric refrigerator. 

After the owner moves in he 
begins to realize that the adver- 
tised leaders which were empha- 
sized so insistently are all right in 
their way but that they hardly 
compensate for creaking floors, 
sticking doors and windows, crum- 
bling plaster, roaring water pipes 
and partitions so thin that no se- 
crets are hid. It may be true 
enough that he bought the house 
with his eyes wide open, but it is 
also true that the manufacturers 
of the plumbing fixtures, the case- 
ments and the electric refrigerator 
have no responsibility for the 
house or any of the products used 
in it except their own products. 

The question is, can anything be 
done about it? The buyer of the 
cheap house may be sore at the 
manufacturers whose advertised 
names were used as lure, but does 
his ill-will matter? He may never 
be in the market again, or so sel- 
dom that it is just a waste of time 
to think of him. Besides, culpa- 
bility rests upon the speculative 
builder. Yet on what ground 
could the manufacturer refuse to 
sell him? And if the builder 
promises his buyer an_ advertised 
brand of plumbing fixtures or 
asbestos shingles, and delivers 
them, wherein does he sin on the 
isolated transaction? 

Ask us another. 


recent weeks, 
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In 
Co-operation hea: 


in has called atten- 


Competing tion on_ several 

Fleids occasions to the 
fact that separate fields of busi- 
ness endeavor have blindly made 
the mistake of believing that some 
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closely related field was a com- 
petitor when in reality it should 
have been treated as an ally. 

Generally speaking, trust com- 
panies and life insurance com- 
panics have been working at cross. 
purposes for years, whereas they 
should be allies. The trust com- 
pany, because of its desire to be 
appointed administrator of funds 
left to beneficiaries of life in- 
surance policies, has been looked 
upon with considerable suspicion 
and even regarded as distinctly 
hostile by many insurance men. 

Such an attitude is and has been 
costing both insurance and trust 
companies considerable business. 
An experiment in co-operation be- 
tween these two fields of endeavor 
that has been carried on in Detroit 
for some years furnishes proof of 
this contention. Consider for a 
moment some details of this ex- 
periment. About six years ago, 
John A. Reynolds, an officer of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
appeared before a meeting of the 
Life Managers Association of that 
city and presented a plan for co- 
operation. His address cleared 
the atmosphere of considerable 
misapprehension regarding trust 
companies. This trust company 
was so sincere in its desire to work 
with life insurance companies, that 
it went to considerable expense to 
prove its sincerity. It financed, for 
example, a series of nine lectures 
which were attended by an average 
of 350 of the best producers of life 
insurance working in Detroit. 

The trust company story of what 
it can do for the life insurance 
policyholder is now well known 
and understood by life insurance 
representatives in Detroit. They 
are selling the idea of a life in- 
surance trust fund. What does 
this mean to the life insurance 
company? It means that often, 
quite often in fact, the trust com- 
pany has the opportunity to con- 
vince the policyholder that he 
should carry an increased amount 
of insurance. An amount of in- 
surance that may seem large to a 
policyholder before a trust com- 
pany is called in to map out a fi- 
nancial program is often plainly 
inadequate when measured against 
that program. 
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Three benefits are apparent as 
a result of the co-operation be- 
tween these two supposedly com- 
petitive fields. A service is made 
available to that part of the public 
which needs such service and does 
not know of its existence. The 
insurance company adds real sell- 
ing power to its staff in the form 
of trust companies, and the trust 
companies get business which they 
are qualified and able to handle. 


Revolt In almost any 
Against foreign _publica- 
“B t tion—it scarcely 

uy-at- matters what 
Home” Idea country — there 
can be found a special plea for 
goods of native origin. The “Buy- 
Goods-Made-at-Home” idea has 
been rampant for some years. 
Great Britain, perhaps, has been 
the greatest champion of the idea. 
This despite her old and time-tried 
policy of free trade. 

In our own country a few groups 
which have been harmed by im- 
ports of competing products have 
tried to start a “Buy American 
Goods” movement. Fortunately, 
their efforts have not been success- 
ful. The idea in itself is not 
worthy of consideration. It is no 
more than a threatening gesture. 
People of today pay but small 
attention to it. 

The very conditions which made 
possible the free and ready ex- 
change of goods between many na- 
tions makes “buy-at-home” move- 
ments futile. It is our opinion 
that most of the nations now push- 
ing this idea will eventually drop 


it. 

Within the last week there has 
been an excellent indication of a 
sensible revolt against the idea. 
The Supreme Court of Denmark 
has handed down a decision up- 
holding a group of Danish import- 
ers who contended that the use 
of the words “Buy Danish Goods” 
by Danish postal authorities in 
cancelling stamps on mail matter 
is illegal. The Danish importers 
showed that the use of such words 
would adversely affect their busi- 
ness and that their Government 
had no right to inflict such hard- 
ship upon them. 
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Look for A remark made 


recently before 
Trouble, and the Detroit Ad- 


It Comes craft Club by 
David Lawrence, publisher of the 
United States Daily, might well 
be considered by those business 
men who are talking much about 
“conditions” and wondering if a 
period of depression is just about 
due. 

“The tendency of business men 
is to look for a fluctuation in 
prosperity,” Mr. Lawrence re- 
marked. “And because they do 
this, the fluctuation promptly ar- 
rives. We have a short-time per- 
spective and are in the habit of 
claiming that a slump is upon us 
because, for example, we do a 
$100,000 business instead of a 
$125,000 business, whereas the 
former figure in itself actually 
denoted prosperity.” 

In other words, just because an 
organization builds up a_sensa- 
tional sales volume in one year 
and drops somewhat below it the 
next year, there is no reason for 
believing that “conditions” are on 
the down-grade. 

This is something which several 
executives have pointed out in 
recent conversations. 

They say that some people look 
upon the economic situation in 
much the same way that they re- 
gard advertising. They lack the 
long-time perspective and view re- 
sults strictly from the standpoint 
of the present. The results of an 
advertising effort are not to be 
measured by what it produces in a 
month or a year. Neither do a 
few ups or downs in current busi- 
ness transactions furnish any ade- 
quate unit by which prosperity in 
a big sense can be measured. _ 

We believe Mr. Lawrence is 
right in his idea that the future of 
business depends, to a considerable 
degree, upon the psychological fac- 
tors that business men produce, by 
and in themselves. 

It is a well-known principle of 
human relationship that the man 
who is looking for trouble usually 
can find it. We believe it is 
equally true that when business 
looks for a slump, the slump is 
sure to come. We do not mean to 
suggest that psychology is more 
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powerful than economics. But it 
certainly has a great deal to do 
with the way in which economic 
principles work out. 


He Doesn’t The young man 
of twenty - five 


Talk Much  wio gave the 


whole world its greatest thrill 
since the en: is described by 
those who know him best as “, 
quiet boy who never says much.” 

The garage owner of Billings, 
Montana, for whom  Charies 
Lindbergh worked five years ago, 
says of him that he wasn’t much 
of a mixer and never did a whole 
lot of talking about what he was 
going to do. 

He always had a habit of leay- 
ing to others the ostentatious fuss- 
ing and advance information of 
what was going to be accom- 
plished. He was content to do the 
job. 

His apparently casual prepara- 
tions for his epoch-making flight, 
his stepping into his seat for his 
first journey over the sea, were in 
fact the result of a lifetime of 
training in doing rather than talk- 
ing. No “Flying Fool,” _ this 
young man. Those who call him 
“Lucky” are of the same sort who 
call all men lucky who leave 
squabbling, politics, gossip, and 
bickering to others, while they 
make their simple preparations for 
the daily task and then hop off. 
The whole world roared its ap- 
plause as this modest and in- 
trepid outsider made his quick de- 
cision and was off on his way to 
death or immortal fame. ] 

There are too few men of 
Lindbergh’s type in the world. 
There are thousands of talkers 
and men who envy the other mans 
luck, to every one who, modestly 
sure of himself, goes ahead and 
does the job. 


General Sales Manager Made 
Vice-President 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Diamond T Motor Car 
aa , Chicago, Earl J. Bush, gen- 

po 9 manager for several years, 
= elected vice-president in charge 
sales and advertising. Sidney A. ‘ 
formerly secretary and service 

4 . Peirce were also e'cc 
vice-presidents. 
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Before the Mood Cools 


The making of a sale is so much 
the making of a mood that the 
shrewd advertiser these days takes 
no chances in letting the buying 
mood cool off. He wants action, 
direct and to the point. 


So he puts his story in the mag- 
azines that comprise the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD knowing that 
these magazines lie directly across 
his prospect’s road to market. 
They sell best where his products 
sell best, in the great retail outlets 
of the country—the drug and de- 
partment stores where the buying 
mood is keenest. 


$3,100 a page 


All-Fiction Reld. 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 





Advertising Club News 


E. J. Enoch, President, 
Bridgeport Club 


Edwin J. Enoch, of the Weidlich 
Bros. Manufacturing Company, has been 
elected president of the ¥.. yo my Club 
of Bridgeport, Conn. he other officers 
are: Vice-president, Rr B. Davis, Ray- 
bestos Company; secretary, Alma H 
Munich, D. M. Read Company, and trea- 
surer, Mildred C. Harrington, Meigs & 
Company. 

This year, through a change in the 
club’s constitution, the directors were 
elected by mail. The directors, in addi- 
tion to the officers named above, now 
include Charles S. Gregory and Hollis 
S. Stevenson. 

one 3 


Howard Winton Heads Mil- 
waukee Industrial Advertisers 


Howard Winton, general branch man- 
ager of The Heil Company, was elected 
president of the Milwaukee Association 
of Industrial Advertisers at a recent 
meeting. The retiring president is H. P. 
Sigwalt, of the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company and secretary of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 

he new vice-president is Harold 
Strouse, advertising manager of The 
Harnischfeger Corporation. A. J. Ger- 
lach, of The Sterling Motor Truck Com- 
pany, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


Richmond Club Elects Littleton 
Fitzgerald 

The Advertising Club of en ig 
Va., has elected Littleton Fitzgerald, 
vertising manager of the American xt 
tional Bank and American Trust Com- 
pany, as president. Stevens Hughes, of 
the Duplex Envelope Company, is first 
vice-president; Mrs. Janet Stuart Dur- 
ham is second vice- president and Rob- 
ert L. Figg, treasurer. 

se ¢ 

“On-to-Denver News” in 

Newspaper Form 
special edition of the ‘‘On-to-Denver 
a the official publication of the 
On-to-Denver committee of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, has 
been issued in the form of a four- -page, 
eight-column newspaper. It is being 
circulated among advertising clubs and 
all other organizations afhliated with 
the association, to create interest in the 
Denver convention and give information 
concerning arrangements that have been 
made for those attending. 

* * * 


Sponsors Course at Butler 
College 


The Advertising Club of Indianapolis 
is sponsoring a special course of lectures 
on advertising and selling at Butler 
College, Indianapolis. 
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A. J. Crockett Electe: 
President of Boston Clu) 


Arthur J. Crockett, vice-president of 
the Priscilla Company, publisher of The 
odern = Priscilla, 

was elected pres. 

ident, last week, 

of the Advertis. 

i Club of Bos 


= Company, 
n ened 
resident. George 
Moulton, man- 
ager of the Bam- 
acea Company, is 
now treasurer. 
The new secretary 
is Edwin E. Lea- 
son, vice-president 
of the F. S. Root 
Company. 

The following have been elected di- 
rectors for two years: Frank A. Black, 
William Filene’s Sons Company; Til 
ton S. Bell; Miss Marion Brown, R. H 
Stearns Company; Richard W. Free- 
man and Harold R. MacNamee, of the 
Smith-Endicott Company. 

rs: DB 


ARTHUR J. CROCKETT 


Stanley Resor Speaks at 
Lantern Club ere 


In a talk before a recent meeting of 
the Lantern Club of Boston, an organ- 


ization of magazine publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, Stanley Resor, president of 
the J. Walter Thompson ‘Company, told 
of the need of organized effort in the 
development of new business. He stressed 
the fact that the energy now dissipated 
in many-sided individual effort could 
be so much more efficiently applied if it 
had the advantage of int eifigent or 
ganized direction. 

The meeting was the last of a series 
of spring luncheons. 

* * * 


H. C. Story Wins Poo: 
Richard Golf Award 


For the third time in  succe n, 
Howard C. Story won the Bartley J 
Doyle cup, contested for at the spring 
outing of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, and gained rm 
possession of the trophy. The 0 é 
was held last week at the Phil 
Country Club. 

* 


Houston Club to Help in 
Community Campaign 


Ray Dudley, George Forristal! and 
E. E. Riley have been named representa 
tives of the Advertising Club of Hous 
ton, Tex., on a committee which will 
have charge of the expenditure of 4 
community advertising fund of $35,°00. 
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C. W. Stokes Elected by 
Montreal Club 


At the annual meeting of the Adver- 
tising Club of Montreal, Charles W. 
Stokes was elected president. W. B. 
Tingle, retiring president, is now hon- 
orary president. 

Noel E. Lanoix was named first vice- 
president “and Russell C. Ronalds, sec- 
ond vice-president. The directors elected 
are as follows: 

’. H. Allworth, George Arcand, 
H. S. Beecher, Paul Vienvenu, Joseph 
Brosseau, W. C. Brouillette, Norman 
Crawford, T. C. Crosbue, Aime Des- 
Rosiers, Charles Holmes, Gilbert Layton 
and G. L. McCrae. 

* * * 


Plan to Counteract Used Car 
Misrepresentation 


A plan to counteract misrepresentation 
regarding the model or year of manufac- 
ture of used cars has been approved by 
the Toledo Better Business Bureau and 
local car dealers of that city. Known as 
the Windsor plan, it consists in the pub- 
lication from time to time in local news- 
papers of a market report and automo- 
bile buyer’s protective guide. 

This will list the maximum value of 
fully reconditioned automobiles according 
to the year of manufacture. It is thought 
that this procedure will be the first step 
toward placing the used-car business on 
a sound basis. 

* 


New Chapter of Advertising 
Fraternity at California 


The first chapter of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, advertising fraternity, in the 
State of California, was formed recently 
at the University of California. It will 
take the name of the Charles H. Ray- 
mond Chapter. J. Rufus Doig is pres- 
ident. Walter Burroughs is. secretary- 
treasurer. 

The San Francisco Advertising Club 
has extended the privileges of club mem- 
bership to the members of the new 
chapter. 

* * * 


Boston Club Makes Award for 
Definition of “Advertising” 


The Advertising Club of Boston re 
cently held a contest for the best defi- 
nition of “advertising,’”’ which was won 
by Bert Estabrook, of the Fred B. Esta- 
bro k Company, Boston. His definition 
was: “Advertising is telling the truth 
so simply, interestingly and convincingly 
that it will compel buying and make a 
satisfied customer.” 

* * * 


M. H. Wren Heads 
New Haven Club 


The New Haven Advertising Club 
has elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, M. 
Wren; vice-president, Adolph Lembach; 
secretary, Arthur V. Geary; treasurer, 
Roger Dickerson. The election of di- 
rectors was deferred. 
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Calkins & Holden and Federal 
Vie for Baseball Honors 


With the baseball season of the Ad- 
vertising Agencies Athletic Association 
of New York a little more than half 
through its schedule, Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., and the Federal Advertising 
Agency are tied for first place. 

The standing of the teams up to May 
21 was as follows: 

Per 
cent 
8 


Won Lost 
ee 8 


Calkins & Holden 
a Agency 
K. McCann 
a Durstine 
sborn 
Ruthrauff & Ryan .... 
George Batten Company 
i Walter Thompson .. 
rickson Company 
Frank Seaman 000 
. S. C. Chatterton, of the Federal 
Agency, and John Wells, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, are tied for the 
— run trophy with three home runs 
each. 


AMenwWwM Nee 


* * * 
James C. Auchincloss Elected 
by New York Bureau 


James C. Auchincloss was elected 
president of the Better Business Bureau 
of New York at a meeting of the board 
of directors held last week. Sherman B. 
Joost, of Joost, Patrick & Company, was 
elected treasurer and a member of the 
board of directors. H. J. Kenner was 
reappointed general manager of the 
Bureau, and recording secretary. H. 
Montgomery is now assistant treasurer. 

Howard Davis, general manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune was 
elected to the merchandise advisory 
council. 

* * * 


Buftalo Women’s League 
Elects Officers 


Miss Henrietta E. Kawentel was 
elected president of the Buffalo League 
of Advertising Women, at its annual 
meeting on May 19. Other officers 
elected were: Marjorie Benstock, vice- 
president; Clara Petzing, corresponding 
secretary; Jeanette LEichel, recording 
secretary, and Ellen Scanlon, treasurer. 
Newly elected directors, appointed for 
three years, are Miss Petzing, Miss 
Eichel and Miss Scanlon. 

* * * 


Century Club to Hold Annual 
Golf Tourney 


The Century Club, a New England 
advertising organization, will hold its 
fifteenth annual golf tournament at the 
Mt. Tom Country Club, Holyoke, Mass., 
on June 6 and 7. vi 

The Advertising Club of Lafayette, 
Ind., has elected hoger Wood president 
for the coming term. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, John Gaffney; secretary, 

Enz, and treasurer, Margaret Cheney. 
James Cassel was named chairman of 
the board of governors, 
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some of the thirty articles 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
for June 


Mail Order Growth—Menace or Benefit to 
Retailers? 
An interview with Theodore F. Merseles 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Holding the Foreign Sales Convention 
An interview with Thomas W. Pelham 
Vice-President, Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


The Art Directors Hold Their Sixth Show 
By Don Gridley 


It Pays to Help Your Industry 
By Albert E. Haase 


Extra—Advertising Man Goes Native!!! 


By J. R. Weddell 
Of The Erickson Company 


How Nicholson File Advertises to a Dozen 
Markets 
By C. B. Larrabee 
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“You’re All Wrong, Mr. Sheehan” 
By Frank Effinger 
President, Frank Effinger, Inc. 


Who Shall Own the Salesman’s Car? 
By J. J. Witherspoon 


An Analysis of Prestige 
By Ernest Urchs 


Wholesale Sales Manager and Manager of 
Artists Department, Steinway & Sons 


Show Them Why—And Dealers Will 
Advertise 
By C. O. Powell 
Advertising Manager, U. S. Gypsum Co. 


How Much Text—Pictures—White Space— 
in Industrial Advertising? 
By William E. Kerrish 


Advertising Manager, Boston Gear Works 
Sales Co. 


° *‘ 
: Incidentally, the June 
issue carries the largest 
$ volume of advertising of 


any June issue in the 








history of 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster wishes to 

commend the General Electric 
Company for a booklet which it 
recently sent out to stockholders. 
The booklet gives personal infor- 
mation regarding the twenty di- 
rectors of the company. A photo- 
graph and biography of each 
director make the many owners of 
General Electric stock feel that 
they know the men who run their 
company. 

The inquisitive stockholder by 
glancing over this booklet will find, 
for instance, that four of the di- 
rectors are business men who rose 
from the ranks of labor; four are 
lawyers; three are engineers; 
three are manufacturers; two are 
merchants; one an insurance man; 
one a banker; one a real estate 
dealer, and one a broker. He also 
can learn facts concerning the 
birthplace; the education, and the 
length of time each has served as 
a director of the company. 

It is in the Schoolmaster’s mind 
that it would be well for other 
big businesses to study this General 
Electric booklet for the purpose 
of following in its footsteps. Those 
who think well of this idea, how- 
ever, should be careful in writing 
the brief biographies of officers 
and directors. Don’t be silly or 
sentimental. Simply give the facts. 

In connection with this subject 
of literature for stockholders the 
Class may be interested to learn 
of the results of a questionnaire 
sent out by the General Electric 
Company to find out whether or 
not the matter it sends is read. 
The questionnaire was printed on 
a return postcard mailed to 46,305 
stockholders. The last figures 
which the Schoolmaster saw 
showed that 7,700 cards were re- 
turned. 

The questions asked were con- 
cerned specifically with pamphlets 
which accompany dividend checks. 
Those questions were: “Do you 
read them?” “Are they too long?” 
“Too condensed?” The results, in 
percentages are; 


Yes No 
Do you read them? 85% 10% 
Are they too long? 6% 94% 
Too condensed? 8% 91% 


Although the returns came in 
from only one-sixth of the total 
number of stockholders, the School- 
master feels this number is suf- 
ficient to permit a decision. They 
plainly show that stockholders like 
to receive information with their 
dividend checks and they like it 
in liberal quantities. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster was pleased to 
note in a recent newspaper article 
that George Washington was the 
type of man who read and believed 
in advertising. 

Nathaniel Hazard had run in the 
New York Daily Advertiser of 
Jan. 16, 1789, the following adver- 
tisement : 


American Woolens 

Just received from the flourishing 
manufactory at Hartford, a few Pieces 
of superfine BROADCLOTHS, of an ex- 
cellent quality, which may be had in 
patterns at reasonable prices, of Gilbert 
Everingham, No. 44, Water-street,—both 
London Smoke and Hartford Gray. 

Shopkeepers and others, who may want 
by the piece or package, will please to 
leave __ orders with NATHANIEL 
HAZARD, No. 51, Water-street. 

Jan. 13. 


George Washington, on January 
29, 1789, wrote to General Knox 
and told him to see if the goods 
were as advertised, in the following 
letter : 


Mount Vernon, January 29, 178° 
My Dear Sir: 

Having learnt from an advertisement 
in the New York Daily Advertiser, that 
there were superfine American Broad 
Cloths to be sold at No. 44 in Water- 
street; I have ventured to trouble you 
with the Commission of purchasing 
enough to make me a suit of cloaths 
As to the colour. I shall leave it al 
together to your taste; only observing 
that, if the dye should not appear to be 
well fixed and clear, or if the cloth 
should not really be very fine, then (in 
my judgment) some colour mixed in 
grain might be preferable to an indif 
ferent (stained) dye. I shall have oc 
casion to trouble you for nothing but 
the cloth and twist to make the button 
holes. 

If these articles can be procured and 
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imilar letters from: 
n Face Brick Assn, 
yng Cork Co. 

e Lumber Co. 


nia White & Sugar Pine Asen. 


r Company 
rlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
Company 
Steel Products Co. 
ind Furnace Company 
s-Manville Corp. 
Incinerator Co. 
Bell Lumber Co. 
tic Compan 
Western Ezpd. Metal Co, 
Lumber Company 
rds-Wileor Co. 
Co., The 
Steel Company 
Radiator Co poration 
Slate Company 
th-Endicott Co, 
» Oggood Co. 
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In the words of- 


L. L. Smith, Advertising man- 

ager of Kohler Company: 
“We have used the Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal 
the past three years with 
very satisfactory results. 
Your subscribers repre- 
sent a very important sec- 
tion of our market and 
there is apparently no 
question of their interest 
in your publication. 
It is quite an advantage 
to be able to reach so 
richly concentrated a 
market through one pub- 


This tells why the leaders use 
our help in selling Realtors— 
America’s Homebuilders. 
NATIONAL 
a.p.c. REAL ESTATE a.2.P. 
OURNAL 


puter. Bede- pecetry Corporation 
N. Clark Chicago 


The KOHLER ELECTRIC SINK 
—it advertises “up-to-dateness” 


You may be a builder whose houses ther and farther, and reaching and 


are known as the last word in 
modern completeness. If you are, 
the Kohler Electric Sink is certain 
to mterest you 

If you were to show a house 
equpped with this talked-of fixture, 
you would start endless mpples of 
comment -~advertisements of your 
“up to -dateness”— spreading far 


interesting new prospects 

For homes of the better sort the 
extra cost of the Kohler Electric 
Sink, weighed against Its. extra aiten 
non value, 1s-hkely to prove 4 very 
minor consideration. Why not ask 
your plumbing jobber or contractor 
about this remarkable fixture? May 
we send you descriptive hterature ? 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER, WAS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan.Wis - Branches in Prrmcipel Gitres 


KOHLEROFKOHLER 
Plumbing Fixtures 
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, 
Advertising 
Agencies «x» 


Commercial Motion Pictures 


7 


HERE are many reasons 

why Commercial Motion 

Pictures for sales or ad- 
vertising purposes should be 
prepared in cooperation with ad- 
vertising agencies. We have 
had the pleasure of developing 
a number of outstanding pic- 
tures in that way. 


Motion pictures do not compete 
with magazines, newspapers, or 
outdoor advertising. Motion 
pictures can, however, increase 
the effectiveness of these medi- 
ums to a surprising degree—in 
many cases—and they have 
done so. 


We are glad to work with ad- 
vertising agencies. We solicit 
inquiries from them concerning 
Commercial Motion Pictures— 
and Eastern Film Corporation’s 
service. 


ra 
Eastern 
Film 


Commercial] 
Motion 
Pictures 


220 W.42nd. NY: 


Telephone: Wisconsin 3770 
Philadelphia office: Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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forwarded, in a package by the stage, 
in any short time your attention wilj 
be gratefully acknowledged. Mrs. Wash. 
ington would be equally thankful to you 
for purchasing for use as much of 
what is called (in the advertisement) 
London Smoke as will make her a riding 
habit. If the choice of these cloths 
should have been disposed of in Ney 
York where could they be had from 
Hartford in Connecticut where I perceive 
a Manufactory of them is established? 
With every sentiment of sincere friend. 
ship, 
I am always, Affectionate Yrs 
(signed ) G. WasHIncron. 


This letter, which is now in- 
cluded in the Washington collec- 
tion at the Robert Fridenberg Gal- 
leries, indicates that not only was 
George Washington a close reader 
of advertising but that he believed 
in trade names, for his wife as well 
as for himself. 

= + * 

For some time the Schoolmaster 
has entertained the idea that the 
typical cage in which such _indi- 
viduals as cashiers are usually en- 
closed represents an outworn idea 
that might well be discarded in 
the interests of modern merchan- 
dising. It is pleasing to see that 
his views on this subject are actu- 
ally being put into practice by 
prominent organizations. 

For example, the Federal-Ameri- 
can National Bank, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is featuring its “new 
cageless counters.” Another or- 
ganization which is breaking away 
from the cage is the Mirror res- 
taurant chain. The Schoolmaster 
noticed that in one of the uptown 
New York Mirror restaurants, the 
bars have been removed from 
around the cashier’s counter and 
the cashier’s desk is now neatly 
arranged with such items as candy, 
cigarettes, novelties, etc. Not only 
is it easier for the individual 
presenting his check to the cashier 
to examine these side line articles, 
but the invitation to buy is so 
much’ stronger, that cashier in- 
formed the Schoolmaster, that sales 
showed an immediate increase 
after the bars were removed. 

The Schoolmaster would like to 
start a new society—the Society 
for the Elimination of Cages. It 
is his opinion that removing the 
bars from these cages would do 
much to broaden the viewpoint o! 
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BACKING UP 
National Advertising 


Magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing tells the world how good Atlas 
Cement is. And signs like those 
shown tell people where to buy it. 
A DuraSheen sign (porcelain fused 
into steel) suits this purpose toa “T.” 
In a dusty warehouse it can be kept 
spotlessly clean with soap and water. 
Its color and lustre are permanent, 
and sun, rain and inclement weather 
fail to mar its surface. 


Dealers gladly display such hand- 
some signs in a prominent place, so 
the public will know where to buy! 
And best of all a DuraSheen sign 
lasts a lifetime; there are no costly 
replacement or upkeep charges. 





Although DuraSheen signs are the fines 
colored permanent e 
outdoor signs avail- 

able, they are not 

expensive ! 





Makers of DuraSheen’ Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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PUBLICATION 


PRIN TING 


If you are publishing a 
magazine at present or 
contemplate starting one 
it will be to your interest 
to consult us. 


THE KLEBOLD PRESS 
137 East 25th St., New York 
Established over 20 years 





























Attractive Office Space 
for Special Representative, 
Artist or Copy Writer 


About 500 square feet, Corner, Metro- 
politan Tower. Main office and two pri- 
vate offices; light, airy, quiet. All or 
part of space. Reasonable rent. Inquire 
E. A. Wittmer, Room 300, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York. 


GO-GETTER STATUETTE 


An inspirational figure that will put 
7 ** and enthusiasm into your sales 
8% inches h 

isted in bronze. Ideal for sales contests, 
conventions, etc. 

$1.75 each postpaid for a lifetime of 
service, $1.50 each in dozen quantities. 

THE GO-GETTER 

141 Harmon Drive, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 




















If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an cccasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 


regular commission. High-grade direct hy- 
mail booklet and catalogue work enly, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘).,’’ Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 
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the individuals who are now caged 
in and would also remove much of 
the timidity and feeling of awe 
with which people approach the 
barred cage. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has just run 
across a method of filing copies 
of Printers’ INK at home that 
not only has the merit of keep- 
ing back issues in a complete 
grouping but has the additional 
feature of keeping them far from 
the devasting inroads of the Lady 
of the House when she does her 
semi-annual house-cleaning. 

C. H. Bauer, manager of the 
jobbers’ division of the L. H. Gil- 
mer Company, Philadelphia, tells 
the Schoolmaster that he keeps 
Printers’ INK on file for five 
years—in the cellar. Between 
crossbeams and the floor of the 
room above there is a space of 
about eight inches, he says, which 
makes an almost perfect book case. 
(The Schoolmaster has just been 
down in his own cellar and finds 
that the same potential filing cabi- 
net waits to be used in his house, 
too, as it probably does in most 
houses. ) 

There is space enough to put 
away about 250 copies where they 
are within instant reach when the 
Research Department of Printers’ 
InK sends Mr. Bauer an index of 
the articles he wants to look over. 
According to the discovery of 
this handy home file, not even the 
most housewifely of housewives 
can find a single objection to a 
man’s keeping all the magazines 
he* wants, so long as he keeps 
them out of her way in a place 
like the cellar. 

It is obvious, too, that such a 
file would give a good man an al- 
ternate reason for ducking down- 
stairs with friends who ordinarily 








Sales Organization in Iowa 


wants product to market. Highest type of 
salesmen employed. Co-operate with pres- 
ent sales organization or act as inde- 
pendently financed sales department. 
Completely equipped office maintained in 
Des Moines since 1906. pervision, col- 
lections, advertising, etc. References ex- 
Senek Atias Sales Corporation, Jewett 
Building, Des Moines, lowa. 

















Tue H. D. Beaco Company 
Merchandising Ideas 
Expressed in Metal 

ire experienced salesman who has 4 


similar products in the Metropolitan district. 
Permanent position with drawing account is 


All communications will be con- 
strictly con i Arthur P 
Campbell, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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For an Executive Eye 
Scanning the Field 
for Strong Creative Timber 


ERE is presented an unusually able advertising man with 

an agency training gained in the country’s best known 
concerns. An experience of more than twenty years has given 
him a firm grasp of all divisions of the advertising business. 
He is connected now, outside the agency field, in an allied 
activity. These are some of his quillinines: 


His powers of analysis and concentration are re- 
markably developed. His judgment is balanced and 
reliable. He is a digger who goes to the bottom of 
every subject which he investigates. , 


His value as a consultant is high. Many personal 
field investigations have equipped him with a practical 
working knowledge of manufacturing and merchan- 
dising practice. 


His copy is swift, hard-hitting, simple, in crackling, 
selling language easily understood at one reading. He 
is a rapid thinker and worker. His production volume 
is high—and of sustained merit. . 


As a contact man, he serves clients in a way that pro- 
motes and maintains cordial business relations—without 
sacrificing advertising ideals; and those of his house. 


He is picture-minded —and sees in masses. Yet he 
keeps in his fingers the threads of detail until they are 
woven into a planned fabric. His office routine he 
makes a steady flowing, silent stream. 


This man is of unquestionable integrity and habits - brilliant, 
cultured, human; a lover of the finer things of life. He knows 
how to make up his mind, but he respects and values the 
opinions of others. He desires a connection in New York City 
only—preferably with an agency. In return for rare aptitude 
and facility, his expectations are decidedly reasonable. Full 
details will be furnished at an interview with executives, 
which courtesy he bespeaks. A letter to us will promptly 
put him in touch with you. 


REIMERS & OSBORN, Inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
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SOME BUSY SALES MANAGER 
NEEDS AN UNDERSTUDY 


ve, 
le, and with seu 

Record is successful and will stand ri 

vestigation. Have travelled 

west. in C 


Address “‘ Z,"" Box 45, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 


Large Manufacturer of Hosiery and 
Underwear distributing to retail stores 
throughout the entire country, is de- 
sirous of finding a man, preferably 
one who has some knowledge of re- 
tail store methods of advertising and 
merchandising, who, through research 
work and past experiences can put 
into printed form what we want the 
retailers to know so that the retailers 
in turn can sell the consumer public 
our ideas. State your past experience, 
age and full information regarding 
yourself. Your letter must sell your- 
self to us in order to obtain an inter- 
view. Replies held strictly confidential. 
Address “‘C,’’ Box 47, Printers’ Ink. 





Magazine Business 


Manager 


I am equipped by successful experi- 
ence and personal characteristics to 
come into your organization and direct 
the entire business end of your maga- 
zine, including circulation, subscrip- 
tion fulfilment, production, accounting 
and, if desired, advertising promotion. 
I have demonstrated my ability to 
increase net profits by sound, economi- 
cal business administration. Residence 
New York City, age 38, married, avail- 
able soon, salary requirement moderate. 
If you want a man to handle the 
mechanics and business management 
of your magazine from the standpoint 
of net profits write me and we can 
get together at your convenience, Ad- 
dress ‘“‘B,’’ Box 49, Printers’ Ink. 
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have to go down to “look at the 
furnace.” 
*> * * 

The Schoolmaster recently lis. 
tened in on a conversation oh a 
commuters’ train. Two elderly 
gentlemen were discussing various 
advertisements which they had en- 
countered. One of them said that 
when he was a boy of about eigh- 
teen years of age, he saw an ad- 
vertisement which he has never 
forgotten. 

Most of the Class will remember 
the flagstones which were used for 
sidewalks a few years ago—many 
are still in use. The old gentleman 
said that in the midst of a row of 
these flagstones was a marble 
slab of the same size with this 
inscription: “Don’t Look Up!” 
Above this was a sign advertising 
a fish-market. The narrator suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to look 
up. To justify himself he stood 
there for a while and watched 
others as they walked by. Not 
one failed to look up, 

The Schoolmaster does not know 
what this kind of appeal should 
be called. “Reverse psychology” 
will do for want of a better name. 
It is offered to the Class for what- 
ever it may be worth. 


Drug Companies Merge 

On July 1 the Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Company, Philadelphia, 
and erck and Company, Rahway, 
N. J., both manufacturers of chemicals 
and drugs, will be merged under the 
name of Merck and Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
was organized in 1818. The Merck com- 
any was founded in 1668. George W. 
Merck will be president of the merged 
companies. 


EXECUTIVE 


Woman, 35, having had 15 years’ expe 
rience in publishing house of national 
magazines, understands printing, paper, 
half-tones and knowledge of stenography. 
Of pleasing personality, can work with 
and for others; is dependable, loyal and 
can assume responsibility. 
Address “A,” Box 46, Printers’ Ink. 











~ “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


TORONTO MONTREAT 
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Production Manager 


destres 


Agency Connection 





Over five years in full charge op- 
erating the Service Department of 
one of New York’s leading Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

Expert on Mechanical Production 
and Typography. 

A practical man, formerly super- 
intendent of one of New York’s 
finest printing plants. 

A good executive and organizer, 
who knows how to eliminate red 
tape and obtain results. 

Still young —although with very 
nearly 20 years of experience in 
Advertising and Printing. 











[ "D”— Box 48 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








___ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
-cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


ARTIST—"4*0°UT MAN—an up- 
town agency in a new build- 
ing will sublet bright office, reasonable, 


and turn over work. Box 881, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced publishing group wishes to 
purchase whole or part interest in in- 
dustrial or trade publication. Give full 
particulars regarding field, circulation, 
income, etc. References exchanged. Box 
878, Printers’ Ink. 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furnished and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Enquiries, 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Samples will 
be intelligently and properly handled, for 
a Nominal Annual rge. Address (By 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), New York City. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 

If you can present attractive ideas in 
such a way as to interest sales and adver- 
tising executives, and if you can operate 
in any of the following places, we have 
a proposition that is certain to interest 
you—exclusive territory, generous co- 
operation, excellent return, liberal com- 
missions. Our advertising products are 
used and preferred by scores of the 
largest manufacturers in the country. Do 
not write unless you are interested in 
building up a permanent high-grade busi- 
ness in Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Detroit, Cleveland, Twin 
Cities, Kansas City or Seattle. Write or 
wire Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
One of the most progressive and modern 
equipped ei plants in New 
York City, operating day and _ night, 
known for quality and service, has an 
opening for an experienced Photo- 
Engraving salesman. ‘o one controlling 
business this is a wonderful opportunity. 
Replies will be treated in confidence; 
salary and commission. Box 888, P. I. 


WANTED—EDITOR 


Technical publication on the Pacific Coast, 
the only one in its field, wants a young 
man to take over the editorial department. 
Preferably single man, who is willing to 
start with smaller salary. Big rtu- 
nity for future. Must have technical 
knowledge of machinery and equipment. 
State age, experience, if any, references 
and salary expected. Box 893, P. I. 











WANTED: LIVE ADV. SALESMAN 
for leading Mid-West trade paper well 
established in its field. Applicant should 
write fully to insure interview, giving 
age, nationality, fraternal affiliations, how 
long in last position, reason for leaving, 
and territory covered. rmanent con- 
nection for right party. x 879, P. I 


SIGN SALESMEN 

The Stout Sign Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has some profitable territory open, 
manufacturing districts. We make every 
thing in Metal Signs, Metal Counter and 
Floor Merchandisers. Sign buyers know 
our quality and service. Valuable line 
for real salesmen. When you write please 
make us thoroughly acquainted with you; 
what you now sell and have sold and 
how successful'y; business experience; 
references; and we will reciprocate. If 
we get together you will be in a position 
to make a steady, growing income ex 
ceeding your expectations. 

Our pocket-size Price Book, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, does away with 
sample carrying. 


PRINTER’S SALESMEN 


Are You Getting a Maximum 
Return on Your Business? 
Reputable, high grade and fi- 
nancially sound printer is seek- 
ing two versatile men who have 
thorough knowledge of adver- 
tising and printing. Only men 
with established business fol- 
lowing need apply. For such 
men we have a most attractive 

and profitable proposition. 
Telephone Lackawanna 7292 


Wanted Ambitious Artist 


A competent all around artist, age 25-35, 
keen advertising student, who is eager 
for further progress and ready to match 
his effort with a hard working young or- 
ganization may find this his opportunity 

To start about one half your time will 
be required on finished work including 
lettering. Retouching ability would be 
an asset but not essential. You should 
be a skilled letterer. Balance of time on 
layout. If qualified, you will head art 
staff of an agency now serving fourteen 
good accounts, including tool, automotive 
and department store lines. 

Willing to pay good salary to right 
man; also opportunity to participate in 
earnings after making good. Excellent 
living conditions. Write fully giving age, 
education, experience, references and 
salary wanted. Will interview in New 


York. 
Wm. B. REMINGTON, INC. 
146 Chestnut St. Springfield, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Established 30 Years 


G: GAHAGAN AGENCY 


Employment Specialists 
High Type Office Personnel 
45 Broadway Barclay 1378 








POSITIONS WANTED 


FREE-LANCE copy, layout and art 
work on advertisements and direct-mail 
pieces. Two men experienced in diver- 
sified accounts. Complete campaigns 
planned and executed. Box 884, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
Young man, 22 years, desires connev- 
tion; has had some layout experience, 
and has been a compositor for 4 years. 
Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-Al Stenographer 
Excellent command of English; 8 years’ 
experience in automotive engineering and 
publishing fields. Capable — affairs 
of busy executive. Box 887, 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young lady, experienced every depart- 
ment of advertising agency; also Al 
stenographer. Best references. Box 890, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ete EDITOR— 
EXPERIENCED 
New York. Can eae part-time editing 
efficiently and save expense of full-time 
man. Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Young woman—broad experience, excel- 
lent sales record and following in New 
York—seeks new connection. Salary and 
commission. Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Ten years’ experience 4A agencies and large 
advertisers—copy, plans, research, house- 
organs; practical merchandising. Part 
time, reasonable figure. Box 891, I 


BOOKKEEPER- ACCOUNTANT 
Young lady, 28, Christian, 10 years’ ex- 
perience, including publishing and adver- 
tising, desires position taking full charge 
of set of books. Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 


Woman Writer 


wants publicity or magazine connection. 
Accustomed to interviewing, research work 
and creating ideas. Box 873, P. I 
































Fashion Sa on women’s 


accounts. xclusive specialty shop and 
agency experience. College background, 
versatile and resourceful. Knowledge of 
layout and art. Immediately available. 
Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising — Christian, 33, well 
educated, marri years with na- 
tional advertiser. ” Designing, copy-writ- 
ing, lay-out. Good cartoonist. References. 
Moderate salary” to start. New York 
‘ity preferred. Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTER-VISUALIZER 
Young man, thoroughly experienced in 
the planning and production of printing, 
desires position as visualizer and layout 
man with Eastern agency or medium- 
sized printing plant. Box 876, P. I. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER — Position 
wanted by man whose experience covers 
every step in making up effective, suc- 
cessful advertisements, now assistant to 
advertising manager of large nationally 
known organization. Box 868, 


Assistant to Advertising Manager— 
College man, age 27, Christian, married. 
Four years’ business experience—execu- 
tive, letters, layout, copy. Can offer 
samples of work and letters of recom- 
mendation. Salary and duties secondary 
to opportunity. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE now suc- 
cessfully directing the promotional activi- 
ties of largest concern of its kind seeks 
another connection. Legitimate reason 
for wishing to ange, Salary $10, 000.00. 
References given. Supls r’s Socal 
strength must be proven. ox 870, P. 


Advertising and Publicity Man seeks 
position. peatneen in all branches of 
telephone, light and power public utility 
work, Four years with one of the largest 
telephone companies. 
V. Tasor 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
4300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


SECRETARY-CORRESPONDENT 
Young woman, ten years’ secretarial, sales 
managerial ee excellent educa- 
tiort, poise; understand sales office routine; 
follow-up systems; take complete charge 
correspondence; forceful writer “human- 
ized” letters that register and produce; 
expert stenographer. Box 874, P ; 


SECRETARY 

Thoroughly trained in advertising agency 
operation; excellent stenographer; full 
knowledge bookkeeping; eight years’ ex- 
perience, five as secretary to agency of- 
ficer; young woman of education and 
refinement, accustomed to responsibility; 
salary $40. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


UNIQUE VIEWPOINT 

There is a man who combines an un- 
usual experience in the manufacture of 
inks with an intimate technical knowledge 
of printing and lithography. He has edu- 
cation, taste and poise, and is anxious to 
connect where this splendid background 
could be utilized to a fuller extent. Box 
875, Printers’ Ink. 


MAILING DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
Experienced young woman, now holding 
responsible position — seeks connection 
with agency or manufacturer having direct 
mail department. Capable supervising 
multigraphing, compiling and checking 
lists; addressing and mailing. Exceptional 
references. Preferred location N. Cc. 
or vicinity. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


Service Dept. Man 


Thoroughly experienced advertising and 
sales promotion. Agency, advertiser, pub- 
lisher. Unusual direct mail ability. 
Broad business knowledge, clear thinker, 
forceful writer, dependable producer, ex- 
cellent education, remarkable record, splen- 
did references. Age 34. Available now. 

M., 115-66 194th as 

St. Albans, L. I., N. Y. 
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The JOHN’ H. DUNHAM (Company 
Advertising 


[ TRIBUNE TOWER «+ CHICAGO } 


HAS THE HONOR TO 
SERVE THIS DISTINGUISHED 
GROUP OF CLIENTS 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


makers of Society Brand Clothes 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
makers of Balkite POWER UNITS 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 
nakers of Dona casrire 


LUXOR, LIMITED 


makers of UNOr and AKRA SNY 
COSMETICS 


JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
ee NUT 
makers of Bebiciaa usxsaxne 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 


makers of Dh Henry! 
= — 
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Chicago merchants who 
sell women’s clothing 
vote 27 to 5 for The 
Tribune.... 


HERE were 32 shops selling women’s 
clothes that used, during 1926, 10,000 lines 
or more of advertising in Chicago newspapers. 
27 of them used more lineage in The Tribune 
than in any other newspaper. The second 
newspaper led in 3 accounts. Two other 
Chicago newspapers were tied for third place 
with one account each. 

28 stores spent more of their advertising ap- 
propriations in The Tribune than in any other 
newspaper. 

24 of them used more space in The Tribune 
than in all other newspapers combined. 


The Tribune carried more women’s cloth- 
ing advertising from all accounts than all 
other Chicago newspapers combined. An 
almost unanimous vote for The Tribune by 
merchants selling exclusively to women! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Circulation: 765,519 daily; 1,171,360 Sunday 
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